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LINDA TRESSEL.—-PART III. 


CHAPTER V. 


A weex passed by, and Linda 
Tressel heard nothing of Ludovic, 
and began at last to hope that that 
terrible episode of the young man’s 
visit to her might be allowed to be 
as though it had never been, A 
week passed by, during every day 
of which Linda had feared and had 
half expected to hear some question 
from her aunt which would nearly 
crush her to the ground. But no 
such question had been asked, and 
for aught that Linda knew, no one 
but she and Ludovic were aware of 
the wonderful jump that had been 
made out of the boat on to the 
island. And during this week 
little, almost nothing, was said to 
her in reference to the courtship of 


.Peter Steinmare. Peter himself 


spoke never a word; and Madame 
Staubach had merely said, in refer- 
ence to certain pipes of tobacco 
which were smoked by the town- 
clerk in Madame Staubach’s par- 
lour, and which would heretofore 
have been smoked in the town- 
clerk’s own room, that it was well 
that Peter should learn to make 
himself at home with them. Linda 
VOL, Cl, — NO, DCXXVI, 


had said nothing in reply, but had 
sworn inwardly that she would 
never make herself at home with 
Peter Steinmarc. 

In spite of the pipes of tobacco, 
Linda was beginning to hope that 
she might even yet escape from 
her double peril, and, perhaps, was 
beginning to have hope even 
beyond that, when she was sud- 
denly shaken in her security by 
words which were spoken to her 
by Fanny Heisse. “Linda,” said 
Fanny, running over to the gate 
of Madame Staubach’s house, very 
early on one bright summer morn- 
ing, “‘ Linda, it is to be tc-morrow! 
And will you not come?” 

“No, dear; we never go out 
here: we are so sad and solemn 
that we know nothing of gaiety.” 

“You need not be solemn unless 
you like it.” 

“T don’t know but what I do like 
it, Fanny; I have become so used 
to it that I am as grave as an owl.” 

“That comes of having an old 
lover, Linda.” 

“T have not got an old lover 
said Linda, petulantly. 
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“You have got a young one, at 
any rate.” 

“ What do you mean, Fanny?” 

“What do I mean? Just what 
Isay. You know very well what 
I mean. Who was it jumped over 
the river that Sunday morning, my 
dear? I know all about it.” Then 
there came across Linda’s face a 
look of extreme pain,—a look of 
anguish; and Fanny Heisse could 
see that her friend was greatly 
moved by what she had said. 
* You don’t suppose that I shall 
tell any one,” she added. 

“JT should not mind anything 
being told, if all could be told,” 
said Linda. 

“But he did come,—did he 
not?” Linda merely nodded her 
head. “Yes; I knew that he 
came when your aunt was at 
church, and Tetchen was out, and 
Herr Steinmare was out. Is it not 
a pity that he should be such a 
ne’er-do-well? ” 

“Do you think that I am a ne’er- 
do-well, Fanny?” 

“No indeed: but, Linda, I will 
tell you what I have always thought 
about young men. They are very 
nice, and all that; and when old 
croaking hunkses have told me that 
I should have nothing to say to 
them, I have always answered that 
I meant to have as much to say to 
them as possible; but it is like 
eating good things ; — everybody 
likes eating good things, but one 
feels ashamed of doing it in secret.” 

This was a terrible blow to poor 
Linda. ‘“ But I don’t like doing 
it,” she answered. “It wasn’t my 
fault. I did not bid him come.” 

“One never does bid them to 
come; I mean, not till one has 
taken up with a fellow as a lover 
outright. Then you bid them, and 
sometimes they won’t come for 
your bidding.” 

“T would have given anything 
in the world to have prevented his 
doing what he did. I never mean 
to speak to him again, —if I can 
help it.” 

“Ob, Linda!” 
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““T suppose you think I expecteg 


him, because I stayed at home 


alone.” 

“Well, —I did think that 
sibly you expected something.” 

“T would have gone to church 
with my aunt though my head wag 
splitting had I thought that Herr 
Valcarm would have come here 
while she was away.” 

“Mind I have not blamed you, It 
is a great shame to give a girl an 
old lover like Peter Steinmare, and 
ask her to marry him. I wouldn't 
have married Peter Steinmare for 
all the uncles and all the aunts in 
creation; nor yet for father, ~ 
though father would never have 
thought of such a thing. I think a 
girl should choose a lover for her- 
self, though how she is to do g0 if 
she is to be kept moping at home 
always, I cannot tell. If I were 
treated as you are I think I should 
ask somebody to jump over the 
river to me.” 

“T have asked nobody. But, 
Fanny, how did you know it?” 

“ A little bird saw him.” 

“ But, Fanny, do tell me.” 

“Max saw him get across the 
river with his own eyes.” Max 
Bogen was the happy man who on 
the morrow was to make Fanny 
Heisse his wife. 

‘‘ Heavens and earth!” 

“But, Linda, you need not be 
afraid of Max. Of all men in the 
world he is the very last to tell 
tales.” 

“Fanny, if ever you whisper 3 
word of this to any one, I will 
never speak to you again.” 

“Of course, I shall not whisper 
it.” 

“T cannot explain to you all, 
about it, —how it would ruin me. 
I think I should kill myself out- 
right if my aunt were to know it; 
and yet I did nothing wrong. i 
would not encourage a man to come 
to me in that way for all the world; 
but I could not help bis coming. 1 
got myself into the kitchen; but 
when I found that he was in the 
house I thought it would be better 
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to open the door and speak to 

m.” 

* Very much better. I would 
have slapped his face. A lover 
should know when to come and 
when to stay away.” 

“J was ashamed to think that I 
did not dare to speak to him, and 
so I opened the door. I was very 
angry with him,” 

“But still, perhaps, you like him, 
—just a little: is not that true, 
Linda?” 

“IT do not know; but this I 
know, I do not want ever to see 
him again.” 

“Come, Linda; never is a long 
time.” 

“Let it be ever so long, what I 
say is true.” 

“The worst of Ludovic is that he 
is a ne’er-do-well. He spends more 
money than he earns, and he is one 
of those wild spirits who are always 
making up some plan of politics— 
who live with one foot inside the 
State prison, as it were. I like a 
lover to be gay, and all that ; but it 
is not well to have one’s young man 
carried off and locked up by the 
burgomasters. But, Linda, do not 
be unhappy. Be sure that I shall 
not tell; and as for Max Bogen, his 
tongue is not his own. I should 
like to hear him say a word about 
such a thing when I tell him to be 
silent.” 

Linda believed her friend, but 
still it was a great trouble to her 
that any one should know what 
Ludovic Valcarm had done on that 
Sunday morning. As she thought 
of it all, it seemed to her to be 
almost impossible that a secret 
should remain a secret that was 
known to three persons,—for she 
was sure that Tetchen knew it,— 
to three persons begides those im- 
mediately concerned. She thought 
of her aunt’s words to her, when 
Madame Staubach had cautioned 
her against deceit, “I do not think 
that you would willingly be false 
to me, because the sin against the 
Lord would be so great.” Linda 
had understood well how much had 


been meant by this caution. Her 
aunt had groaned over her in spirit 
once, when she found it to be a 
fact that Ludovic Valcarm had 
been allowed to speak to her,—had 
been allowed to speak though it 
were but a dozen words. The 
dozen words had been spoken and 
had not been revealed, and Madame 
Staubach having heard of this sin, 
had groaned in the spirit heavily. 
How much deeper would be her 
groans if she should come to know 
that Ludovic had been received in 
her absence, had been received on a 
Sabbath morning, when her niece 
was feigning to be ill! Linda still 
fancied that her aunt might believe 
her if she were to tell her own 
story, but she was certain that her 
aunt would never believe her if the 
story were to be told by another. 
In that case there would be nothing 
for her, Linda, but perpetual war ; 
and, as she thought, perpetual dis- 
grace. As her aunt would in such 
circumstances range her forces on 
the side of propriety, so must she 
range hers on the side of impro- 
priety. It would become neces- 
sary that she should surrender 
herself, as it were, to Satan; that 
she should make up her mind for an 
evil life; that she should cut alto- 
gether the cord which bound her to 
the rigid practices. of her present 
mode of living. Her aunt had once 
asked her if she meant to be the 
light-of-love of this young man. 
Linda had well known what her 
aunt had meant, and had felt deep 
offence ; but yet she now thought 
that she could foresee a state of 
things in which, though that degra- 
dation might yet be impossible, the 
infamy of such degradation would 
belong to her. She did not know 
how to protect herself from all 
this, unless she did so by telling her 
aunt of the young man’s visit. 

But were she to do so she must 
accompany her tale by the strong- 
est assurance that no possible con- 
sideration would induce her to 
marry Peter Steinmare, There 
must then be a compact, as has be- 
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fore been said, that the name nei- 
ther of one man nor the other should 
ever again be mentioned as that of 
Linda’s future husband. But would 
her aunt agree to such a compact ? 
Would she not rather so use the 
story that would be told to her, as 
to draw from it additional reasons 
for pressing Peter’s suit? The 
odious man still smoked his pipes 
of tobacco in Madame Staubach’s 
parlour, gradually learning to make 
himself at home there. Linda, as 
she thought of this, became grave, 
settled, and almost ferocious in the 
working of her mind. Anything 
would be better than this,—even 
the degradation to be feared from 
hard tongues, and from the evil re- 
port of virtuous women. As she 
pictured to herself Peter Steinmare 
with his big feet, and his straggling 
hairs, and his old hat, and his con- 
stant pipe, almost any lot in life 
seemed to her to be better than 
that. Any lot in death would cer- 
tainly be better than that. No! 
If she told her story there must be 
acompact. And if her aunt would 
consent to no compact, then—then 
she must give herself over to the 
Evil One. In that case there would 
be no possible friend for her, no 
ally available to her in her difficul- 
ties, but the one. In that case, 
even though Ludovic should have 
both feet within the State prison, 
he must be all in all to her, and 
she,—if possible,—all in all to him. 
Then she was driven to ask her- 
self some questions as to her feel- 
ings towards Ludovic Vailcarm. 
Hitherto she had endeavoured to 
comfort herself with the reflection 
that she had in no degree commit- 
ted herself. She had not even con- 
fessed to herself that she loved the 
man, She had never spoken,—she 
thought that she had never spoken 
a word, that could be taken by him 
as encouragement. But yet, as 
things were going with her now, 
she passed no waking hour without 
thinking of him; and in her sleep- 
.ing hours he came to her in her 
dreams. Ah, how often he leaped 
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over that river, beautifully, like 
an angel, and, running to her in 
her difficulties, dispersed all her 
troubles by the beauty of his pre- 
sence. But then the scene would 
change, and he would become a 
fiend instead of a god, or a fallen 
angel; and at these moments it 
would become her fate to be carried 
off with him into uttermost dark- 
ness. But even in her saddest 
dreams she was never inclined to 
stand before the table in the church 
and vow that she would be the loy- 
ing wife of Peter Steinmarc. When- 
ever in her dreams such a vow was 
made, the promise was always given 
to that ne’er-do-well. 

Of course she loved the man. 
She came to know it as a fact, to 
be quite sure that she loved him, 
without reaching any moment in 
which she first made the confession 
openly to herself. She knew that 
she loved him. Had she not loved 
him, would she have so easily for- 
given him,—so easily have told him 
that he was forgiven? Had she 
not loved him, would not her aunt 
have heard the whole story from 
her on that Sunday evening, even 
though the two chapters of Isaiah 
had been left unread in order that 
she might tell it? Perhaps, after 
all, the compact of which she had 
been thinking might be more diffi- 
cult to her than she had imagined. 
If the story of Ludovic’s coming 
could be kept from her aunt’s ears, 
it might even yet be possible to 
her to keep Steinmare at a distance 
without any compact. One thing 
was certain to her. He should be 
kept at a distance, either with or 
without a compact. 

Days went on, and Fanny Heisse 
was married, and all probability of 
telling the story was at an end. 
Madame Staubach had asked her 
niece why she did not go to her 
friend’s wedding, but Linda had 
made no answer,—had shaken her 
head as though in anger. What 
business had her aunt to ask her 
why she did not make one of a gay 
assemblage, while everything was 
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peing done to banish all feeling of 
gaiety from her life? How could 
there be any pleasant thought in 
her mind while Peter Steinmarc 
still smoked his pipes in their front 
arlour? Her aunt understood 
this, and did not press the question 
of the wedding party. But, after 
so long an interval, she did find it 
necessary to press that other ques- 
tion of; Peter’s courtship. It was 
now nearly a month since the mat- 
ter had first been opened to Linda, 
and Madame Staubach was resolved 
that the thing should be settled be- 
fore the autumn was over, “ Linda,” 
she said one day, “ has Peter Stein- 
mare spoken to you lately?” 

“Has he spoken to me, aunt 
Charlotte ?” 

“You know what I mean, 
Linda.” 

“No, he has not—spoken to me. 
I do not mean that he should— 
speak to me.” Linda, as she made 
this answer, put on a hard stubborn 
look, such as her aunt did not know 
that she had ever before seen upon 
her countenance. But if Linda was 
resolved, so also was Madame Stau- 
bach. 

“My dear,” said the aunt, “I do 
not know what to think of such an 
answer. Herr Steinmare has a 
right to speak if he pleases, and 
certainly so when that which he 
says is said with my full concur- 
rence.” 

“T can’t allow you to think that 
I shall ever be his wife. That is 
all,” 

After this there was silence for 
some minutes, and then Madame 
Staubach spoke again. “My dear, 
have you thought at all about— 
marriage ? ” 

“Not much, aunt Charlotte.” 

“T daresay not, Linda; and yet 
it is a subject on which a young 
woman should think much before 
she either accepts or rejects a pro- 
posed husband.” 

“Tt is enough to know that one 
doesn’t like a man.” 

“No, that is not enough. You 
should examine the causes of your 
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dislike. And as far as mere dislike 
goes, you should get over it, if it 
be unjust. You ought to do that, 
whoever may be the person in 
question.” 

“But it is not mere dislike.” 

“ What do you mean, Linda?” 

“Tt is disgust.” 

“Linda, that is very wicked, 
You should not allow yourself to 
feel what you call disgust at any 
of God’s creatures. Have you ever 
thought who made Herr Stein- 
marc ?” 

“God made Judas Iscariot, aunt 
Charlotte.” 

“Linda, that is profane,—very 
profane.” Then there was silence 
between them again; and Linda 
would have remained silent had 
her aunt permitted it. She had 
been called profane, but she disre- 
garded that, having, as she thought, 
got the better of her aunt in the 
argument as to disgust felt for any 
of God’s creatures. But Madame 
Staubach had still much to say. 
“JT was asking you whether you 
had thought at all about marriage, 
and you told me that you had 
not.” 

“T have thought that I could not 
possibly—under any circumstances 
—marry Peter Steinmarce.” 

“Linda, will you let me speak? 
Marriage is a very solemn thing.” 

“Very solemn, indeed, aunt 
Charlotte.” 

“Tn the first place, it is the man- 
ner in which the all-wise Creator 
has thought fit to make the weaker 
vessel subject to the stronger one.” 
Linda said nothing, but thought 
that that old town-clerk was not a 
vessel strong enough to hold her in 
subjectioh. “It is this which a 
woman should bring home to her- 
self, Linda, when she first thinks of 
marriage.” 

“Of course I should think of it, 
if I were going to be married.” 

“Young women too often allow 
themselves to imagine that wedlock 


‘should mean pleasure and diver- 


sion. Instead of that it is simpl 
the entering into that state of life 
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in which a woman can best do her 
duty here below. All life here must 
be painful, full of toil, and moist- 
ened with many tears.” Linda was 
partly prepared to acknowledge the 
truth of this teaching; but she 
thought that there was a great dif- 
ference in the bitterness of tears. 
Were she to marry Ludovic Val- 
carm, her tears with him would 
doubtless be very bitter, but no 
tears could be so bitter as those 
which she would be called upon to 
shed as the wife of Peter Stein- 
mare.” “Of course,” continued 
Madame Staubach, “a wife should 
love her husband.” 

“But I could not love Peter 
Steinmare.” 

“Will you listen to me? How 
can you understand me if you will 
not listen to me? A wife should 
love her husband. But young 
women, such as I see them to be, 
because they have been so instruct- 
ed, want to have something soft 
and delicate; a creature without 
a single serious thought, who is 
chosen because his cheek is red 
and his hair is soft; because he can 
dance, and speak vain, meaningless 
words; because he makes love, as 
the foolish parlance of the world 
goes. And we see what comes of 
such lovemaking. Oh, Linda! God 
forbid that you should fall into 
that snare! If you will think of it, 
what is it but harlotry ?” 

“Aunt Charlotte, do not say such 
horrible things.” 

“A woman when she becomes a 
man’s wife should see, above all 
things, that she is not tempted by 
the devil after this fashion. Re- 
member, Linda, how he _ goeth 
about,—ever after our souls,—like 
a roaring lion. And it is in this 
way specially that he goeth about 
after the souls of young women.” 

“But why do you say those 
things to me?” 

“It is to you only that I can 
say them. I would so speak to all 
young women, if it were given me 
to speak to more than to one. You 
talk of love.” 
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“No, aunt; never. 
talk—of love.” 

“Young women do, and think 
of it, not knowing what love for 
their husband should mean. A 
woman should revere her husband, 
and obey him, and be subject to 
him in everything.” Was it sup- 
posed, Linda thought, that she 
should revere such a being ag 
Peter Steinmarc? What could be 
her aunt’s idea of reverence? “Jf 
she does that, she will love him 
also.” 

“Yes,—if she does,” said Linda, 

“ And will not this be much 
more likely, if the husband be 
older than his wife ?” 

“A year or two,” said Linda, 
timidly. 

“Not a year or two only, but s0 
much so as to make him graver 
and wiser, and fit to be in com- 
mand over her. Will not the 
woman so ruled be safer than she 
who trusts herself with one who 
is perhaps as weak and inexperi- 
enced as herself?” Madame Stau- 
bach paused, but Linda would not 
answer the question. She did not 
wish for such security as was here 
proposed to her, “Is it not that 
of which you have to think,—your 
safety here, so that, if possible, 
you may be safe hereafter?” Linda 
answered this to herself, within 
her own bosom. Not for securit 
here or hereafter, even were suc. 
to be found by such means, would 
she consent to become the wife of 
the man proposed to her. Madame 
Staubach, finding that no spoken 
reply was given to her questions, 
at last proceeded from generalities 
to the special case which she had 
under her consideration. ‘ Linda,” 
she said, “I trust you will consent 
to become the wife of this excel- 
lent man.” Linda’s face became 
very hard, but still she said no- 
thing. “The danger of which I 
have spoken is close upon you. 
You must feel it to be so. A 
youth, perhaps the most notori- 
ous in all Nuremberg for wicked- 
ness——” 


I do not 
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“No, aunt; no.” 

“T say yes; and this youth is 
spoken of openly as your lover.” 

“No one has a right to say so.” 

“Jt is said, and he has so ad- 
dressed himself to your own ears. 
You have confessed it. Tell me 
that you will do as I would have 
you, and then I shall know that 
you are safe. Then I will trust 
you in everything, for I shall be 
sure that it will be well with you. 
Linda, shall it be so?” 

“Tt. shall not be so, aunt Char- 
lotte.” 

“Ts it thus you answer me?” 

“Nothing shall make me marry 
aman whom I hate.” 

“Hate him! Oh, Linda.” 

“Nothing shall make me marry 
aman whom I cannot love.” 

“You fancy, then, that you love 
that reprobate?” Linda was silent. 
“Ts it so? Tell me. I have a 
right to demand an answer to that 
question.” 

“T do love him,” said Linda. 
Using the moment for reflection 
allowed to her as best she could, 
she thought that she saw the best 
means of escape in this avowal. 
Surely her aunt would not press 
her to marry one man when she 
had declared that she loved an- 
other. 

“Then, indeed, you are a cast- 
away.” 

“T am no castaway, aunt Char- 
lotte,” said Linda, rising to her 
feet. “Nor will I remain here, 
even with you, to be so called. I 
have done nothing to deserve it. 
If you will cease to press upon me 
this odious scheme, I will do no- 
thing to disgrace either myself or 
but if I am perplexed by 

err Steinmare and his suit, I will 
not answer for the consequences.” 
Then she turned her back upon her 
aunt and walked slowly out of the 
room. 

On that very evening Peter came 
to Linda while she was standing 
alone at the kitchen window. Tet- 
chen was out of the house, and 
Linda had escaped from the parlour 





as soon as the hour arrived at which 
in those days Steinmarc was wont 
to seat himself in her aunt’s pre- 
sence and slowly light his huge 
meerschaum pipe. But on _ this 
occasion he followed her into the 
kitchen, and Linda was aware that 
this was done before her aunt had 
had any opportunity of explaining 
to him what had occurred on that 
morning. “Fraulein,” he said, “as 
you are alone here, I have ventured 
to come in and join you.” 

“This is no proper place for 
you, Herr Steinmarc,” she replied. 
Now, it was certainly the case that 
Peter rarely passed a day without 
standing for some twenty minutes 
before the kitchen stove talking to 
Tetchen. Here he would always 
take off his boots when they were 
wet, and here, on more than one 
occasion,—oun more, probably, than 
fifty,—had he sat and smoked hia 
pipe, when there was no other 
stove a-light in the house to com- 
fort him with its warmth. Linda, 
therefore, had no strong point in 
her favour when she pointed out 
to her suitor that he was wrong to 
intrude upon the kitchen. 

“Wherever you are, must be good 
for me,” said Peter, trying to smirk 
and to look pleased. 

Linda was determined to silence 
him, even if she could not silence 
her aunt. “ Herr Steinmarc,” she 
said, ‘I have explained to my aunt 
that this kind of thing from you 
must cease. It must be made to 
cease. If you are a man you will 
not persecute me by a _ proposal 
which I have told you already is 
altogether out of the question. If 
there were not another man in all 
Nuremberg, I would not have yon. 
You may perhaps make me hate 
you worse than anybody in the 
world; but you cannot possibly do 
anything else. Go to my aunt and 
you will find that I have told her 
the same.” Then she walked off 


to her own bedroom, leaving the 
town-clerk in sole possession of the 
kitchen. 

Peter Steinmarc, when he was 
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left standing alone in the kitchen, 
did not like his position. He was 
&@ man not endowed with much per- 
suasive gift of words, but he had a 
certain strength of his own. He 
had a will, and some firmness in 
pursuing the thing which he desir- 
ed. He was industrious, patient, 

d honest with a sort of second- 
class honesty. He liked to earn 
what he took, though he had a 
strong bias towards believing that 
she had earned whatever in any way 
he might have taken, and after the 
same fashion he was true with a se- 
cond-class truth. He was unwill- 
ing to deceive; but he was usually 
able to make himself believe that 
that which would have been deceit 
from another to him, was not deceit 
from him to another. He was 
friendly in his nature to a certain 
degree, understanding that good 
offices to him-wards could not be 
expected unless he also was pre- 
pared to do good offices to others ; 
but on this matter he kept an ac- 
curate mental account-sheet, on 
which he strove hard to be able to 
write the balance always on the 
right side. He was not cruel by 
nature, but he had no tenderness of 
heart and no delicacy of perception. 
He could forgive an offence against 
his comfort, as when Tetchen would 
burn his soup; or even against his 
pocket, as when, after “many strug- 
gles, he would be unable to enforce 
the payment of some municipal fee. 
But he was vain, and could not for- 
give an offence against his person. 
Linda had previously told him to 
his face that he was old, and had 
with premediated malice and false- 
hood exaggerated his age. Now she 
threatened him with her hatred. 
If he presevered in asking her to be 
his wife, she would hate him! He, 
too, began to hate her; but his 
hatred was unconscious, a thing of 
which he was himself unaware, and 
he still purposed that she should 
be his wife. He would break her 
spirit, and bring her to his feet, 
and punish her with a life-long 
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punishment for saying that he wag 
sixty, when, as she well knew, he 
was only fifty-two. She should 
beg for his love,—she who had 
threatened him with her hatred! 
And if she held out against him 
he would lead her such a life, by 
means of tales told to Madame 
Staubach, that she should gladly 
accept any change as arelease. He 
never thought of the misery that 
might be forthcoming to himself in 
the possession of a young wife pro- 
cured after such a fashion. A man 
requires some power of imagina- 
tion to enable him to look forward 
to the circumstances of an untried 
existence, and Peter Steinmare was 
not an imaginative man. 

But he was a thoughtful man, 
cunning withal, and conscious that 
various resources might be neces- 
sary to him. There was a certain 
packer of casks, named Stobe, in 
the employment of the brewers 
who owned the warehouse opposite, 
and Stobe was often to be seen on 
the other side of the river in the 
Ruden Platz. With this man Stein- 
marc had made an acquaintance, 
not at first with any reference to 
Linda Tressel, but because he was 
desirous of having some private in- 
formation as to the doings of his 
relative Ludovic Valcarm. From 
Stobe, however, he had received the 
first intimation of Ludovic’s passion 
for Linda; and now on this very 
evening of which we are speaking, 
he obtained further information,— 
which shocked him, frightened him, 
pained him exceedingly, and yet 
gave him keen gratification. Stobe 
also had seen the leap out of the 
boat, and the rush through the 
river; and when, late on that even- 
ing, Peter Steinmare, sore with the 
rebuff which he had received from 
Linda, pottered over to the Ruden 
Platz, thinking that it would be 
well that he should be very cun- 
ning, that he should have a spy 
with his eye always open, that he 
should learn everything that could 
be learned by one who might watch 
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the red house, and watch Ludovic 
also, he learned, all of a sudden, 
by the speech of a moment, that 
Ludovic Valcarm had, on that Sun- 
day morning, paid his wonderful 
yisit to the island. 

“So you mean that you saw 
him?” said Peter. 

“With my own eyes,” said 
Stobe, who had his reasons, be- 
yond Peter’s moderate bribes, for 
wishing to do an evil tum to 
Ludovic. ‘And I saw her at the 
parlour window, watching him, 
when he came back through the 
water.” 

“How long was he with her?” 
asked Peter, groaning, but yet 
exultant. 

“A matter of half an hour; not 
less, anyways.” 

“Tt was two Sundays since?” 
said Peter, remembering well the 
morning on which Linda had 
declined to go to church because 
of her headache. 

“T remember it well. It was 
the feast of St. Lawrence,” said 
Stobe, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and mindful of the festivals of his 
Church, 

Peter tarried for no further dis- 
course with the brewer’s man, but 
hurried back again, round by the 
bridge, to the red house. As he 
went, he applied his mind firmly 
to the task of reselving what he 
would do. He might probably 
take the most severe revenge on 
Linda—the revenge which should 
for the moment be the most severe 
—by summoning her to the presence 
of her aunt, by there exposing her 
vile iniquity, and by there declar- 
ing that it was out of the question 
that a man so respectable as he 
should contaminate himself by 
marrying so vile a creature. But 
were he to do this Linda would 
never be in his power, and the red 
house would never be in his pos- 
session, Moreover, though he con- 
tinued to tell himself that Linda 
was vile, though he was prepared 
to swear to her villany, he did not 





in truth believe that she had done 
anything disgraceful. That she 
had seen her lover he did not doubt; 
but that, in Peter’s own estima- 
tion, was a thing to be expected. 
He must, no doubt, on this occa- 
sion pretend to view the matter 
with the eyes of Madame Staubach. 
In punishing Linda, he would so 
view it. But he thought that, 
upon the whole bearing of the case, 
it would not be incumbent upon 
his dignity to abandon for ever his 
bride and his bride’s property, be- 
cause she had been indiscreet. He 
would marry her still. But before 
he did so he would let her know 
how thoroughly she was in his 
power, and how much she would 
owe to himif he now took her to 
his bosom. The point on which he 
could not at once quite make up 
his mind was’ this: Should he tell 
Madame Staubach first, or should 
he endeavour to use the power over 
Linda, which his knowledge gave 
him, by threats to her? Might he 
not say to her with much strength, 
“Give way to me at once, or I will 
reveal to your aunt this story of 
your vileness”? This no doubt 
would be the best course, could he 
trust in its success. But, should 
it not succeed, he would then have 
injured his position. He was afraid 
that Linda would be too’ high- 
spirited, too obstinate, and he 
resolved that his safest course 
would be to tell everything at once 
to Madame Staubach. 

As he passed between the back 
of Jacob Heisse’s house and the 
river, he saw the upholsterer’s 
ruddy face looking out from an 
open window belonging to his 
workshop. “Good evening, Peter,” 
said Jacob Heisse. “I hope the 
ladies are well.” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you,” said 
Peter, as he was hurrying by. 

“Tell Linda that we take it 
amiss that she did not come to our 
girl’s wedding. The truth is, Peter, 
you keep her too much moped up 
there among you. You should re- 
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member, Peter, that too much work 
makes Jack a dull boy. Linda will 
give you all the slip some day, if 
she be kept so tight in hand.” 

Peter muttered something as he 
passed on to the red house. Linda 
would give them the slip, would 
she? It was not improbable, he 
thought, that she should try to do 
so, but he would keep such a watch 
on her that it should be very diffi- 
cult, and the widow should watch 
as closely as he would do. Give 
them the slip! Yes; that might 
be possible, and therefore he would 
lose no time. 

When he entered the house he 
walked at once up to Madame 
Staubach’s parlour, and entered it 
without any of that ceremony of 
knocking that was usual to him. 
It was not that he intended to put 
all ceremony aside, but that in 
his eager haste he forgot his usual 
precaution: When he entered the 
room, Linda was there with her 
aunt, and he had again to turn the 
whole subject over in his thoughts. 
Should he tell his tale in Linda’s 
presence or behind her back? It 
gradually became apparent to him 
that he could not possibly tell it 
before her face; but he did not 
arrive at this conclusion without 
delay, and the minutes which were 
so occupied were full of agony. 
He seated himself in his accus- 
tomed chair, and looked from the 
aunt to the niece, and then from 
the niece to the aunt. Give him 
the slip, would she? Well, per- 
haps she would. But she should 
be very clever if she did. 

“T thought you would have been 
in earlier, Peter,” said Madame 
Staubach. 

“T was coming, but I saw the 
fraulein in the kitchen, and I ven- 
tured to speak a word or two there. 
The reception which I received 
drove me away.” 

“ Linda, what is this ?” 

“T did not think, aunt, that the 
~— was the proper place for 

m,” 
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‘sAny room in this house ig the 
proper place for him,” said Ma 
dame Staubach, in her enthusiasm, 
Linda was silent, and Peter replied 
to this expression of hospitality 
simply by a grateful nod. “TI will 
not have you give yourself airs 
Linda,” continued Madame Stau- 
bach. “The kitchen not a proper 
place! What harm could Peter do 
in the kitchen?” 

“ He tormented me, so I left him, 
When he torments me I shall al- 
ways leave him.” Then Linda got 
up and stalked out of the room. Her 
aunt called her more than once, but 
she would not return. Her life was 
becoming so heavy to her, that it 
was impossible that she should con- 
tinue to endure it. She went up 
now to her room, and looking out 
of the window, fixed her eyes upon 
the low stone archway in which 
she had more than once seen Lu- 
dovic Valearm. But he was not 
there now. She knew, indeed, 
that he was not in Nuremberg, 
Tetchen had told her that he had 
gone to Augsburg,—on pretence of 
business connected with the brew- 
ery, Tetchen had said, but in truth 
with reference to some diabolical 
political scheme, as to which Tet- 
chen expressed a strong opinion 
that all who dabbled in it were 
children of the very devil. - But 
though Ludovic was ‘not in Nu- 
remberg, Linda stood looking at 
the archway for more than half an 
hour, considering the circumstances 
of her life, and planning, if it might 
be possible to plan, some future 
scheme of existence. To live under 
the upas-tree of Peter Steinmarc’s 
courtship would be impossible to 
her. But how. should she avoid 
it? As she thought of this, her 
eyes were continually fixed op the 
low archway. Why did not he 
come out from it and give her some 
counsel as to the future? There 
she stood looking out of the win- 
dow’till she was called by her aunt's 
voice—“ Linda, Linda, come down 
to me!” Her aunt's voice was very 
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golemn, almost as though it came 
from the grave ; but then solemnity 
was common to her aunt, and Linda, 
as she descended, had not on her 
mind any special fear. 

When she reached the parlour 
Madame Staubach was alone there, 
standing in the middle of the room. 
For 8 moment or two after she en- 
tered, the widow stood there with- 
out speaking, and then Linda knew 
that there was cause for fear. “ Did 
you want me, aunt Charlotte?” 
she said. 

“Linda, what were you doing on 
the morning of the Sabbath before 
the last, when I went to church 
alone, leaving you in bed?” 

Linda was well aware now that 
her aunt knew it all, and was 
aware also that Steinmare had been 
the informer. No idea of denying 
the truth of the story or of con- 
cealing anything, crossed her mind 
fora moment. She was quite pre- 
pared to tell everything now, feel- 
ing no doubt but that everything 
had been told. There was no 
longer a hope that she should re- 
cover her aunt’s affectionate good 
will, But in what words was she 
to tell her tale? That was now her 
immediate difficulty. Her aunt was 
standing before her, hard, stern, 
and cruel, expecting an answer to 
her question. How was that an- 
swer to be made on the spur of the 
moment ? 

“Isdid nothing, aunt Charlotte. 
A man came here while you were 
absent.” 

“What man?” 

“Ludovic Valcarm.” They were 
both standing, each looking the 
other full in the face. On Madame 
Staubach’s countenance there was 
written a degree of indignation 
and angry shame which seemed to 
threaten utter repudiation of her 
niece. On Linda’s was wriiten a 
resolution to bear it all without 
flinching. She had no hope now 
with her aunt,—no other hope than 
that of being able to endure. For 
some moments neither of them 


spoke, and then Linda, finding it 
difficult to support her aunt’s con- 
tinued gaze, commenced her de- 
fence. “The young man came 
when I was alone, and made his 
way into the house when the door 
was bolted. I had locked myselt 
into the kitchen; but when I 
heard his voice I opened the door, 
thinking that it did not become 
me to be afraid of bis presence.” 

“Why did you not tell me,—at 
once?” Linda made no immediate 
reply to this question; but when 
Madame Staubach repeated it, she 
was obliged to answer. 

“T told him that if he would 
go, I would forgive him. Then 
he went, and I thought that I 
was bound by my promise to be 
silent.” 

Madame Staubach having heard 
this, turned round slowly, and 
walked to the window, leaving 
Linda in the middle of the room. 
There she stood for perhaps half a 
minute, and then came slowly back 
again. Linda had remained where 
she was, without stirring a limb; 
but her mind had been active, and 
she had determined that she would 
submit in silence to no rebukes. 
Any commands from her aunt, save 
one, she would endeavour to obey ; 
but from all accusations as to im- 
propriety of conduct she would de- 
fend herself with unabashed spirit. 
Her ‘aunt came up close to her; 
and, putting out one hand, with the 
palmed turned towards her, raising it 
as high as her shoulder, seemed to 
wave her away. “Linda,” said 
Madame Staubach, “you are a cast- 
away.” 

“T am no castaway, aunt Char- 
lotte,” said Linda, almost jumping 
from her feet, and screaming in her 
self-defence. 

“You will not frighten me by 
your wicked violence. You have 
—lied to me;—have lied to me. 
Yes; and that after all that I said 
to you as to the heinousness of such 
wickedness. Linda, it is my belief 
that you knew that he was coming 
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when you kept your bed on that 
Sabbath morning.” 

“If you choose to have such 
thoughts of me in your heart, aunt 
Charlotte, I cannot help it. I knew 
nothing of his coming. I would 
have given all I had to prevent it, 
Yes,—though his coming could do 
me no real harm. My good name 
is more precious to me than any- 
thing short of my self-esteem. No- 
thing even that you can say shall 
rob me of that.” 

Madame Staubach was almost 
shaken by the girl’s firmness,—by 
that, and by her own true affection 
for the sinner. In her bosom, what 
remained of the softness of woman- 
hood was struggling with the hard- 
ness of the religious martinet, and 
with the wilfulness of the domestic 
tyrant. She had promised to Stein- 
marc that she would be very stern. 
Steinmare had pointed out to her 
that nothing but the hardest sever- 
ity could be of avail. He, in tell- 
ing his story, had taken it for grant- 
ed that Linda had expected her 
lover, had remained at home on 
purpose that she might receive her 
lover, and had lived a life of deceit 
with her aunt for, months past. 
When Madame Staubach had sug- 
gested that the young man’s coming 
might have been accidental, he had 
treated the idea with ridicule. He, 
as the girl’s injured suitor, was, he 
declared, obliged to treat stich a 
suggestion as altogether incredible, 
although he was willing to pardon 
the injury done to him, if a course 
of intense severity and discipline 
were at once adopted, and if this 
were followed by repentance which 
to him should appear to be sincere, 
When he took this high ground, as 
a man having authority, and as one 
who knew the world, he had carried 
Madame Staubach with him, and 
she had not ventured to say a word 
in excuse for her niece. She had 
promised that the severity should 
be at any rate forthcoming, and, if 
possible, the discipline. As for the 
repentance, that, she said meekly, 
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must be left in the hands of God, 
“Ah!” said Peter, in his bitter. 
ness, “ I would make her repent in 
sackcloth and ashes!” Then Ma 
dame Staubach had again promiged 
that the sackcloth and ashes should 
be there. She remembered all thig 
as she thought of releating,—as she 
perceived that to relent would be 
sweet to her, and she made herself 
rigid with fresh resolves. If the 
man’s coming had been acciden 
why had not the story been told to 
her? She could understand nothing 
of that forgiveness of which Linda 
had spoken; and had not Lindg 
confessed that she loved this man? 
Would she not rather have hated 
him who had so intruded upon her, 
had there been real intrusion in the 
visit ? 

“You have done that,” she said, 
“which would destroy the charac. 
ter of any girl in Nuremberg.” 

“Tf you mean, aunt Charlotte, 
that the thing which has happened 
would destroy the character of any 
girl in Nuremberg, it may perhaps 
be true. If so, I am very unfortu- 
nate,” 

“Have you not told me that you 
love him?” 

“Tdo;—I do;—I do! One can- 
not help one’s love, To love as I 
do is another misfortune. There 
is nothing but misery around me. 
You have heard the whole truth 
now, and you may as well spare me 
further rebuke.” ‘ 

“Do you not know how such 
misery should be met?” Linda 
shook her head. “ Have you pray- 
ed to be forgiven this terrible 
sin ? ” 

“What sin?” said Linda, again 
almost screaming in her energy. 

“The terrible sin of receiving 
this man in the absence of your 
friends,” 

“Tt was no sin. I am sinful, I 
know,—very ; no one perhaps more 
so. But there was no sin there. 
Could I help his coming? Aunt 
Charlotte, if you do not believe 
me about this, it is better that we 
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should never speak to each again. 
If so, we must life apart.” 

“How can that be? We can- 
not rid ourselves of each other.” 

«J will go anywhere, — into ser- 
vice, away from Nuremberg,—where 

ou will. But I will not be told 
that I am a liar.” 

And yet Madame Staubach was 
gure that Linda had lied. She 
thought that she was sure. And 
if so, —if it were the case that this 
young woman had planned an in- 
famous scheme for receiving her 
lover on a Sunday morning ; — the 
fact that it was on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and that the hour of the 
Church service had been _ used, 
greatly enhanced the atrocity of 
the sin in the estimation of Madame 
Staubach; —if the young woman 
had intrigued in order that her 
lover might come to her, of course 
she would intrigue again. In spite 
of Linda’s solemn protestation as 
to her self-esteem, the thing would 
be going on. This infamous young 
man, who, in Madame Staubach’s 


eyes, was beginning to take the 
proportions of the Evil One himself, 
would be coming there beneath her 


vegy nose. It seemed to her that 
life would be impossible to her, 
unless Linda would consent to be 
married to the respectable suitor 
who was still willing to receive 
her; and that the only way in which 
to exact that consent would be to 
insist on the degradation to which 
Linda had subjected herself. Lin- 
da had talked of going into service. 
Let her go into that service which 
was now offered to her by those 
whom she was bound to obey. “ Of 
course Herr Steinmare knows it 
all,” said Madame Staubach. 

“TI do not regard in the least 
what Herr Steinmare knows,” re- 
plied Linda. 

“But he is still willing to over- 
look the impropriety of your con- 
duct, upon condition : 

“ He overlook it! Let him dare 
to say such a word to me, and I 
would tell him that his opinion in 
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this matter was of less moment to 
me than that of any other creature 
in all Nuremberg. What is it to 
him who comes to me? Were it but 
for him, I would bid the young 
man come every day.” 

“ Linda!” 

“Do not talk to me about Peter 
Steinmarc, aunt Charlotte, or I 
shall go mad.” 

“JT must talk about him, and 
you must hear about him. It is 
now more than ever necessary that 
you should be his wife. All Nu- 
remberg will hear of this.” 

“Of course it will,—as Peter 
Steinmare knows it.” 

“And how will you cover your- 
self from your shame ?” 

“T will not cover myself at all. 
If you are ashamed of me, I will 
goaway. If you will not say that 
you are not ashamed of me, I will 
go away. I have done nothing to 
disgrace me, and I will hear nothing 
about shame.” Having made this 
brave assertion, she burst into 
tears, and then escaped to her own 
bed. 

When Madame Staubach was left 
alone, she sat down, closed her 
eyes, clasped her hands, and began 
to pray. As to what she should 
do in these terrible circumstances 
she had no light, unless such light 
might be given to her from above. 
A certain trust she had in Peter 
Steinmare, because Peter was a 
man, and not a young man; but it 
was not a trust which made her 
confident. She thought that Peter 
was very good in being willing to 
take Linda at all after all that had 
happened, but she had begun to be 
aware that he himself was not able 
to make his own goodness appar- 
ent to Linda. She did not in her 
heart blame Peter for his want of 
eloquence, but rather imputed an 
increased degree of culpability to 
Linda, in that any eloquence was 
necessary for her conviction on such 
a matter. Eloquence in an affair 
of marriage, in reference to any 
preparation for marriage arrange- 
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ments, was one of those devil’s 
baits of which Madame Staubach 
was especially afraid. Ludovic 
Valcarm no doubt could be elo- 
quent, could talk of love, and throw 
glances from his eyes, and sigh, 
and do worse things, perhaps, even 
than those. All tricks of Satan, 
these, to ensnare the souls of young 
women! Peter could perform no 
such tricks, and therefore it was 
that his task was so difficult to 
him. She could not regard it as a 
deficiency that he was unable to 
do those very things which, when 
done in her presence, were abomin- 
able to her sight, and when spoken 
of were abominable to her ears, 
and when thought of were abomin- 
able to her imagination. But yet 
how was she to arrange this mar- 
riage, if Peter were able to say no- 
thing for himself? So she sat her- 
self down and clasped her hands 
and prayed earnestly that assistance 
might be given to her. If you pray 
that a mountain shall be moved, 
and will have faith, the moun- 


tain shall certainly be stirred. So 
she told herself; but she told her- 
self this in an agony of spirit, be- 
cause she still doubted, —she feared 
that she doubted,—that this thing 
would not be done for her by 


heaven’s aid, 
only make 


Oh, if she could 
herself certain that 
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heaven would aid her, then the 
thing would be done for her, She 
could not be certain, and therefore 
she felt herself to ‘be a wretched 
sinner. 

In the mean time, Linda was jn 
bed up-stairs, thinking over hep 
position, and making up her mind 
as to what should be her future 
conduct. As far as it might be 
possible, she would enter no room 
in which Peter Steinmare was pre- 
sent. She would not go into the 
parlour when he was there, even 
though her aunt should call her, 
Should he follow her into the kit- 
chen, she would instantly leave it 
On no pretence would she speak 
to him. She had always the re 
of her own bedroom, and should 
venture to follow her there, she 
thought that she would know how 
to defend herself. As to the rest, 
she must bear her aunt’s thoughts, 
and if necessary her aunt’s hard 
words also. It was very well to 
talk of going into service, but 
where was the house that would 
receive her? And then, as to Iau 
dovic Valearm! In regard to him, 
it was not easy for her to come to 
any resolution; but she still thought 
that she would be willing to make 
that compact, if her aunt, on the 
other side, would be willing to 
make it also. 

















' (HE CHURCH—HER STATE AND PROSPECTS. 


Five-AND-THIRTY years ago the 
relates of the United Church of 
England and Ireland were warned, 
in the presence of the most august 
assembly in the world, to “set 
their house in order.” The warning 
sounded the more ominous, coming 
as it did, during a season of great 
olitical excitement, from the First 
Minister of the Crown. That it 
was intended to convey the mean- 
ing which was, not unnaturally, put 
upon it at the moment, few who 
have outlived the prejudices of 
earlier life now pretend to believe. 
The late Earl Grey, though a rash 
politician, had little of the leveller 
about him. He certainly never in- 
tended, by his great Reform meas- 
ure, to disturb the order of society, 
and made no secret of his belief 
that he would be accused in after 
times of infusing too much of the 
aristocratic element into the Con- 
stitution. In threatening the 
bishops, therefore, and _ through 
them the Church, he probably had 
no more in view than to withdraw 
them if possible from offering fur- 
ther resistance to his Reform Bill, 
lest, amid the confusion to which 
the battle then raging might lead, 
the Church should lose her hold up- 
on the reverence of the people, and 
be violently overthrown. Such, at 
least, wis the explanation which he 
and his friends gave to a not very 
wise or dignified utterance; and 
with the evidence before us which 
his published correspondence sup- 
plies, we can hardly refuse to ac- 
cept it as a just one. Yet the 
threat was never forgotten. It 
rankled in the minds both of those 
who were friendly and of those 
who were hostile to the Church; 
and mainly, as we said at the time, 
and as we still believe, through the 
misdirected zeal of the former, and 
the steps which they took to avert 
an evil which seemed to them close 
at hand, it changed its character, 
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and grew into a popular aphorism, 
This at least is our opinion. But 
be the opinion sound or unsound, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to 
the fact that Lord Grey’s utterance 
is now very generally received as 
prophetic, and that thoughtful men, 
whether they look to it as involving 
a desirable issue or the reverse, are 
beginning to receive the impression 
that they themselves may possibly 
live to witness its accomplishment. 
It may not be either uninteresting 
or without profit if we devote, 
under such circumstances, a few 
pages to the inquiry, How far are 
they who thus deal with this near 
future justified in so doing ?—in 
other words, Whether there be any- 
thing in the social atmosphere in- 
dicative of a change so momentous 
as that with which these interpre- 
ters of the signs of the times tell 
us that we are threatened. 

We must begin by reminding our 
readers that the destruction of a 
Church as a Church is one thing, 
and the overthrow of a Church as 
a great national institution is quite 
another thing. Any Government 
which is either strong enough 
to despise, or too weak to resist, 
the popular will, however little it 
may approve that will, can achieve 
the latter object, or be forced to 
achieve it. Not all the power of 
the most despotic Government that 
the world has ever seen, nor the 
will of a people as mad as were the 
mobs which paraded the streets of 
Paris, in 1792, can effect the former, 
at least in perpetuity. The Church 
as a Church is sure, though sup- 
pressed for a time, to rise again 
sooner or later. The Church, as a 
great national institution, once over- 
thrown, will never hereafter recov- 
er her lost status, whether she fall 
amid the crash of a political revolu- 
tion, or be set aside by due course 
of law. Of both of these facts the 
state of the Continent affords, or 
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is in progress of affording, ample 
proof. In France, the Church went 
down at the Revolution both as a 
Church and as a great national in- 
stitution. As a Church it revived 
under the Consulate and the Em- 
pire. But not even the Restora- 
tion put it back again, as a national 
institution, into the condition from 
which it had been removed a quar- 
ter of a century before. It exists, 
therefore, as a Church, but not as a 
national institution. In like man- 
ner, the Church in Italy, in Austria, 
and in the other Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, is gradually 
ceasing to be a national institution. 
It exists as a Church, and will con- 
tinue to exist, though deprived of 
its property, and, with its property, 
of the social independence of the 
clergy. But its position in regard 
to the State is changed, and is 
changing, and in most respects not 
for the better. What the final 
issues will be in Italy and Austria 
remains to be seen, There, as yet, 
all things are in a state of transi- 
tion. But in France the Church, 
which was once the most indepen- 
dent of all Churches in connection 
with the Papal See, is now the 
most Ultramontane in the world. 
The French priests, having no 
status, no ties to link them with 
the very soil of their native coun- 
try, are far more Italians in all 
their views than they are French- 
men. The allegiance of the heart 
and of the mind they give exclu- 
sively to the Court of Rome, and 
to the utmost of their ability they 
teach their people to do so likewise. 
The allegiance which they render 
to the Government of France is 
that of outward action only, and 
that they will cease to give as soon 
as they are persuaded that by 
preaching and acting rebellion they 
are likely to promote the interests 
and extend the influence of their 
spiritual sovereign. So to a great 
extent it is in Italy already, though 
there the Romish clergy are still 
tolerably independent; and so it will 
be in Austria as soon as the Reichs- 





rath shall succeed in reducing the 
priests to the condition of pension. 
ers. As to the Protestant. Churches 
of the Continent, the less that we say 
about them the better. Their clergy 
have no status nor independenee 
anywhere. They contribute nothin 
to the formation of national charag- 
ter. Like the priests and other 
ministers in France, they receive 
salaries from the Government, 
greater or smaller in proportion to 
the extent of their charges; but, 
unlike the French priests, they are 
without a common head, without 
a common principle, and therefore 
without any means of exercisin 
influence over their people which is 
not exercised more extensively by 
laymen. Many of the Lutheran 
clergy are able and learned and 
good men, but they are not to the 
people what our own clergy are, 
nor ever can be. 

Up to times comparatively re- 
cent these matters were well un- 
derstood, and their proper value 
was put upon them by the leading 
statesmen of this country. Look- 
ing at the subject through a purely 
secular medium, they greatly pre- 
ferred the state of things as it 
exists both in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to what they saw and 
rightly appreciated on the Con- 
tinent. In England and in Ire- 
land, too, the constitution of the 
Church by law established chimes 
in and harmonises admirably with 
the social condition and political in- 
stitutions which exist within these 
realms. It accepts the supremacy 
of the Crown in things ecclesiasti- 
cal, just as the State acknowledges 
the Crown’s supremacy in things 
secular. Neither the one nor the 
other concedes to the Crown the 
right of making laws, but both 
admit that without the Crown's 
sanction no laws can be made; and 
both are agreed that with the Crown, 
and the Crown only, rests the power 
of enforcing obedience to the laws 
when made. The clergy of & 
Church so constituted recognise no 
divided allegiance. They are the 
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Crown’s subjects in all matters, and 
the subjects of no other power. 
But the clergy of the United 
Church of England and Ireland 
are so distributed among them- 
selves as to fall into the utmost 
nicety with the arrangements of 
secular life. The Bishops— peers 
of Parliament— attain their high 
station, or are supposed to attain it, 
exclusively because they surpass 
their contemporaries in learning, 
iety, and wisdom. As peers of 
Parliament they mix on terms of 
perfect equality with the highest 
in the land; as ministers of re- 
ligion they are accessible on like 
terms to the lowest. In the coun- 
try, their houses — palaces, as they 
are called, which word means no- 
thing more than places—are the 
seats of a generous but unostenta- 
tious hospitality. In London they 
make their presence felt for good as 
well in the Legislature as elsewhere. 
There are no more munificent sup- 
porters than they, up to and beyond 
their means, of all works of charity. 
They move among us, living ex- 
amples of meekness, gentleness, 
and dignity. Their influence for 
good upon society is, besides, the 
more marked, that, equally with 
rectors and curates, they may be 
and generally are family men. 
Educated at the same schools and 
colleges with the laity, they are in 
all their after-life linked to the laity 
by the bond of common tastes, 
common feelings, common interests, 
and common associations. You do 
not see anything like this in any 
other country of the world. It 
cannot coexist with the social de- 
gradation or the caste-ordering of a 
priesthood. Observe that what we 
are now discussing is what ought 
to be, what might be, what would 
be were the great national institu- 
tion, the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, dealt with fairly. 
In point of fact, the Church, as a 
great national institution, is not 
always dealt with fairly, and the 
blame which attaches of right to in- 
dividuals who abuse their influence 
VOL, CII.—NO. DCXXVI. 


falls unjustly on the institution it- 
self. If the Prime Minister, for 
example, dispense his patronage, no 
matter by what influence swayed, 
unwisely, we get bad bishops, bad 
deans, bad rectors—not morally 
bad, perhaps, but bad, because ill 
qualified to make use of the op- 
portunities brought within their 
reach. But this proves nothing 
against the fitness of the institution 
to subserve the best interests of 
the state per se. 

A watch well put together will 
always tell the time correctly. A 
watch in which cogs and wheels are 
misplaced misleads. But nobody, 
because of the blunders committed 
by individual watchmakers, ever 
thinks of pronouncing watches to 
be useless. So in appointing par- 
ticular men to’the highest stations 
in the Church mistakes may-often be 
committed. But surely these mis- 
takes furnish no argument against 
the value, to society at large, of 
high places in a National Church, to 
which men of the humblest origin 
may aspire—to which the sons of 
tradesmen not only aspire, but often 
attain. If the Crown were always 
well advised how to nominate to 
bishoprics, bishops, as the law and 
constitution of the United Church 
of England and Ireland constrains 
them to be, would soon become, in 
their own communion at least, as 
universally and deservedly popular 
as, we cannot deny, they are here and 
there at this moment the reverse. 

Again, the cathedral  establish- 
ments, with their estates and patron- 
age, offer admirable places of retreat 
to men eminent among the clergy for 
their learning and piety, but who, 
from some idiosyncrasy of constitu- 
tion, are not, perhaps, qualified to 
exercise authority over their fellows. 
That the places in these establish- 
ments are not always filled by 
occupants of this description, may 
or may not be the fact. If it be 
the fact, the fact is a melancholy 
one; yet let us not make too much 
of it. Dignified retirements such as 
these — not absolutely sinecure, yet 
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lightly burdened with duties — may 
be otherwise turned to commenda- 
ble uses, and often are. The brother 
of the great Lord Nelson, for ex- 
ample, was as little distinguished 
for learning — we say nothing of his 
piety —as a clergyman could well 
be; nevertheless the Crown pre- 
sented him to a stall in Canterbury 
Cathedral because he was Lord 
Nelson’s brother: and no human 
being grudged that this tribute of 
respect should have been paid, even 
in the person of one not himself 
eminent, to the memory of Eng- 
land’s greatest naval hero. Be it 
observed that, in speaking of the 
cathedral establishments of Eng- 
iand and of their uses, we do not 
pretend to excuse or to make light 
of tie many mistakes which are 
made in filling them up by patrons, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. <A 
bad appointment to a deanery or a 
stall is not 30 mischievous to the 
National Church as a bad appoint- 
ment to a bishopric. It does harm, 
doubtless, by bringing into disre- 
pute what ought to be one of the 
bulwarks of the national institu- 
tion. But the fault is in the loose 
conscience of the individual in 
whom the right of patronage is 
vested. The patronage, as an essen- 
tial ingredient in the constitution 
of the Church, is not evil because 
it is perverted from its proper pur- 
pose. The simile of the watch and 
the watchmaker is as applicable 
here as elsewhere ; but we need not 
repeat it. 

Probably there is no man living 
out of the pale of the Anti-Church- 
and-State League who considers 
the parochial system of England to 
-be other than theoretically excel- 
lent. As first established, it secur- 
ed in every manor the presence of 
one educated man, fairly learned, 
and competently provided for, to be 
the religious instructor and moral 
exemplar of the dwellers on the 
manor. And though the policy of 
the Church itself in the dark ages 
seriously interfered with this ar- 
rangement, and though the Reform- 


ers of Henry and Elizabeth’s time 
took care to perpetuate the eyil 
enough of good remained to de. 
mand the respect of all who are 
capable of taking a large view of 
a most important subject. The 
rector or vicar of an English pari 

however small his income may be 
is not only a minister of religion, 
but a proprietor and a gentleman, 
He owns for life a freehold, of which 
only the law can deprive him; and, 
apart from his personal character, 
takes a place in society such as no 
other inhabitant of the parish, ex- 
cept the squire alone, if there be 
a squire, can claim. But, as our 
readers are doubtless aware, very 
many parishes in England cannot 
boast of a resident squire at ail, 
and not a few see the squire in 
the manor- house only when the 
season of field-sports comes round, 
Now, consider the benefit which 
the residence of a rector or vicar 
confers upon a place so circun- 
stanced. The rector is neither a 
paid servant of the State, nor is he 
thrown for subsistence on the vol- 
untary offerings of his people. His 
freehold benefice makes him inde- 
pendent, and the sense of inde- 
pendence renders him manly and 
straightforward. His parsonage is 
a centre round which all who hear 
the sound of the church - bells 
gather. The very Dissenters re- 
spect and look up to him as 4 
model of what an English gen- 
tleman ought to be. His wife is 
the promoter and chief support of 
clothing clubs, coal clubs, lying-in 
clubs, and what not. She and her 
daughters are always to be seen, 
basket in hand, going among the 
poor. Wherever there is sick- 
ness, wherever there is sorrow, he 
is himself at hand to minister to 
the sufferer. He is at once the 
friend, the adviser, the instructor, 
and the pastor of his people. What 
would village education do without 
his money and his care? How 
soon would the last glimmer of 
civilisation die out in many places, 
were there not in the rectory 4 
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lamp always burning whence it 
may be fed! No doubt this is the 
beau idéal of parish life in an Eng- 
lish village, which we can scarcely 
hope to find except in villages, 
and which we do not always find 
there. But even in towns—and 
manufacturing towns too— what 
may not earnest, active, and able 
incumbents achieve? Ask Leeds 
how much it owes to its late 
rector, Dr. Hook, now Dean of 
Chester. Ask Kidderminster how 
much it stands indebted to Dr. 
Claughton, the present Bishop of 
Rochester. Go into the crowded 
and squalid parishes of the east of 
London, and see how not a few of 
them are worked. At the same 
time, never let us forget that when 
the parochial system first arose, 
and for long after, great manufac- 
turing towns like Leeds and Kid- 
derminster had no existence. These 
are the growth of time and circum- 
stances, on which, if the Church 
have failed to establish a fast hold, 
the fault rests with those successive 
generations of enterprising laymen 
who, in making themselves rich, 
and converting villages and hamlets 
into overgrown cities, forgot, or 
took no heed .to provide for, the 
religious wants of the crowds of 
men and women whom they thus 
brought together. Hence the rapid 
growth in such places of Dissent, 
and of something much worse than 
Dissent. 

Again, we are bound to guard our- 
selves against being supposed to 
describe more than what might be, 
and ought to be, under the paro- 
chial system of this country. We 
believe, indeed—and our experi- 
ence is not of yesterday—that, so 
far as regards the rural districts, 
that which ought to be generally 
prevails, You meet with excep- 
tions, doubtless, but they are com- 
paratively rare. Yet if they were 
ten times more frequent than we 
know them to be, their frequency 
would not, tell as a reason for ex- 
changing a system theoretically so 
excellent for any other. Devise, if 








you can, expedients strong enough 
to restrain the patrons of benefices, 
whether they be laymen or ecclesi- 
astics, from preferring to rectories 
and vicarages any except deserving 
men, and all that is good in the 
system will be everywhere brought 
out. Let us be quite sure, how- 
ever, that we put the right inter- 
pretation on the term “deserving.” 
The United Church of England 
and Ireland wants neither prigs nor 
sporting parsons. to minister about 
her holy things. She will toler- 
ate for a permanency no extreme 
men, whether they be Ritualists or 
sleepy slovens. Your ultra-~-Evan- 
gelical is as litile suited to be the 
guide of the English people as your 
ultra-Anglican. They become, each 
of them, the leader of a clique 
in his own neighbourhood; they 
can never -be the heads of parishes, 
But a frank, open, manly gentle- 
man, who knows when to quote 
Scripture and when to let it alone, 
whose heart is in his work without 
being closed against the sympathies 
of common everyday life, with its 
occupations and even its amuse- 
ments, — such a man, wherever 
planted, makes his mark upon 
society. And such a man every 
parish in England has a right to 
require of the patron that he shall 
settle in its midst. 

We come now to the curates, 
about the hardship of whose con- 
dition a great deal of nonsense is 
spoken and written, but who are 
not themselves generally given, we 
believe, to echo the complaints 
which their friends make for them. 
They have no status in the Church 
as established by law. That is 
true; and so long as the Church 
continues to be what she is—an 
estate of the realm, having a polity 
of which the law takes cognisance 
—they never can nor ought to 
acquire such status. As churchmen 
in full orders, they are, indeed, {as 
competent to perform all the offices 
which devolve upon the clergy as 
rectors or vicars or deans, As or- 
dained members of a Church in 
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connection with the State, they are 
excluded from a fixed status insur- 
ing to them political and social 
rights till they succeed to incum- 
bencies. They are, however, emi- 
nently useful—not alone as indi- 
viduals, but as a body. Men must 
serve an apprenticeship before they 
become doctors, solicitors, civil en- 
gineers. The Crown does not in this 
country place young gentlemen at 
once in command of ships, regi- 
ments, or even companies; much 
less ought patrons to confer free- 
hold benefices involving the cure of 
souls on untried clergymen. How 
can the fitness of young clergymen 
to undertake the more important 
charge be made to appear till they 
have shown their capability to deal 
well with a less important charge? 
It may be that among English and 
Irish curates there are some de- 
serving men who never emerge 
from the condition of a curate. 
This is hard upon them individu- 
ally, and proves, what nobody dis- 
putes, that patrons, whether they 
be laymen or ecclesiastics, do not 
always consider with what a grave 
moral responsibility they are bur- 
dened. But we cannot, because some 
curates are hardly dealt with, do 
without the order of curates altoge- 
ther. The same man may not be at 
one and the same time a curate and 
an incumbent. Not only, therefore, 
is this arrangement—which, by the 
by, happens to be one of conveni- 
ence only, not inherent in the con- 
stitution of the Church, or necessary 
to it—a good arrangement, but it 
is the only one by which, without 
violating any individual right, or 
doing outrage to any great prin- 
ciple, the work of overgrown pa- 
rishes can be efficiently overtaken. 
Incumbents, if they were prohi- 
bited from providing themselves 
with curates, must, especially in 
towns, depend more than they now 
do upon lay agency, which for cer- 
tain purposes is invaluable; but 
which, if carried further, will, 
without doubt, hurry on that catas- 
trophe to which Lord Grey’s pro- 


phecy is supposed to point, and 
of the approach of which many are 
beginning already to distinguish 
the signs. 

All this, we shall be told, may be 
excellent logic so far as it affects 
England; and, if received as such, 
it will establish the fact, that to 
destroy the connection between 
Church and State here —in other 
words, to disestablish the Church 
in England—would be a great mis- 
take. But does your reasoning ap- 
ply to Ireland, or even to Scotland? 
and can you expect, if the Church 
be disestablished in one of these 
countries, far more if it be set 
aside in both, that you will long be 
able to maintain it as an Established 
Church anywhere else? We answer, 
Probably {not. Church Establish- 
ment, as a principle, has a frame- 
work so delicately put together, 
that whatever damage you inflict 
upon it in one quarter of a kingdom 
or empire, must sooner or later 
extend to all the rest. Overthrow 
the Established Church in Ireland 
this year, either partially or wholly, 
and the sooner the Established 
Church of Scotland puts her house 
in order the better. She will go 
by the board, probably next year; 
without all doubt, the year after. 
And when the Church of Eng- 
land is left by herself, how 
long will she stand? But why 
should the Church be disestablish- 
ed either in Ireland or in Scotland? 
What will the State gain by doing 
in either section of the empire 
what we assume for argument’s 
sake that no serious design has as 
yet been formed to attempt here in 
England ? 

The reasons given for disestab- 
lishing the Church of England in 
Ireland are these: The Church 
of England in Ireland is not the 
Church of the people. It has 
existed among the Irish people 
three hundred years, yet has 
failed to conciliate them to its 
communion. The Irish people long 
bore with the grievance, because 
the weight of harsh laws kept them 
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down; but now the weight of these 
laws being removed, they demand 
to be freed from an ecclesiastical 
establishment, from the teaching of 
which they turn away, and which 
they cannot look upon in any other 
light than as a badge of their de- 
gradation. Nor are these things 
said in a whisper. The Roman 
Catholic prelates, in synod assem- 
bled, have spoken out, and spoken 
plainly. It is clear also that they 
have not spoken in vain. The 
appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into the state of the 
Church in Ireland is an event preg- 
nant with meaning. Royal Com- 
missions in Henry's time prepared 
the way for the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the secularisation 
of their property. A Royal Com- 
mission made the path plain. for the 
great measure of Church reform 
which Sir Robert Peel originated 
and Lord John Russell carried 
through. A Royal Commission went 
before the suppression of ten out of 
twenty-two Protestant bishoprics 
in Ireland, not very many years 
ago; and what this second Com- 
mission may recommend, will un- 
questionably, we may rely upon it, 
be carried into effect fully, or sub- 
ject to not very important modifica- 
tions. All this is significant enough. 
How are we to deal with it? 

Were we living in the year of 
grace 1827, we should say that 
whatever else it may recommend, 
the Royal Commission will cer- 
tainly not advise the spoliation, 
much less the gradual or imme- 
diate extinction, of the Established 
Church in Ireland. Living as we 
do in 1867, we cannot lay this 
flattering unction confidently to 
our souls. The United Church of 
England and Ireland, regarded as a 
great national institution, has al- 
ready descended from its vantage-- 
ground so far as that we defy the 
most astute of legislators to show 
any reason, in principle, why it 
should not descend still farther. 
Sir Robert Peel’s Church Reform 
Act—for his it was, and not Lord 
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Russell’s—very materially changed 
the condition of the Church’s exist- 
ence in England. How Archbishop 
Howley and Bishop Bloomfield 
could fail to see this, while yet the 
preparation of the measure was in 
their hands, is more than we can 
divine. Their friends cannot claim 
for them that they were not warned, 
and well warned too, as to the inevi- 
table consequences of their handi- 
work, The writer of these pages 
took the liberty of pointing out to 
both, that excellent as their object 
was, they were pursuing it by a 
course which involved very serious 
consequences. Both turned away 
from him. Sir Robert Peel was 
written to, and his answer lies 
before us—complimentary, evasive 
of the main question, and eloquent 
on the enormous revenues of the 
See of Durham. The Great Duke 
himself was on the same ground 
addressed, and his reply was, “ The 
Church may depend upon it that 
I will never consent to anything, 
unless it be approved by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bi- 
shop of London.” What came of 
all this? The scandals of a bishop- 
palatine in Durham, of a primacy 
with its ducal revenues, of a hier- 
archy most unequally remunerat- 
ed, some bishops being very poor, 
others very rich;— these things, 
with the abuses, as they were call- 
en, of over-wealthy deaneries, gold- 
en stal's, and prebends such as that 
of Finsbury, were got rid of. But 
how? By an Act of Parliament 
which literally confiscated the pro- 
perty of every see and cathedral 
body in the kingdom; which 
passed this property in a lump 
into the hands of Commissioners 
appointed by the Government to 
receive it; which changed the sta- 
tus of bishops, deans, and canons 
from that of great proprietors into 
that of paid servants of the State, 
and fixed the exact amount which 
the State should pay to each 
through the hands of its own agents. 
The fact that ail the bishops sit and 
act ex officio as Ecclesiastical Com- 
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missioners, makes no difference in 
the nature of this arrangement. 
They were not all nominated, in 
the first instance, to the Commis- 
sion; and when they joined it, lay- 
men of weight and authority stood 
side by side with them to adminis- 
ter a fund over which the civil gov- 
ernment, not the State eeclesias- 
tic, gave them control. And these 
Commissioners, having first assign- 
ed to the prelates individually the 
incomes allowed by Parliament, 
apply the funds which remain in 
their hands over and above these 
charges to the gradual augmenta- 
tion of poor benefices. Hence, in- 
consequent reasoners are able to say 
that the Church still retains her 
property, and that Parliament has 
not ventured to do more than dis- 
tribute it more justly among the 
Church’s ministers. But how stand 
the facts of the case? Has the 
Bishop of London any other hold 
upon what was once the property 
of the See of London, than that 
which the occupancy of the palaces 
of Fulham and London House 
give him? How is the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury independent, 
except in his liferent, if such be 
indeed left him, of Lambeth Pal- 
ace and Addington Park? Are 
they not both of them stipen- 
diaries, paid by the State on a 
scale set forth by Act of Parlia- 
ment; and liable, whenever Parlia- 
ment shall determine, to have that 
scale reduced or abolished? All 
this may be admirable in the ab- 
stract,—a wise provision, removing 
abuses, and satisfying many just 
desires. And so long as friends 
and foes are alike willing to keep 
their eyes shut, it may serve to 
leave the prelates exactly where 
they once were, except that some 
are more, others less, wealthy than 
their predecessors, But the case 
is not so. Any lawyer whom you 
may consult will tell you that it 
cannot be so. The fact is, that 
the Act of 1836 so entirely changed 
the status of the English hierarchy, 
that when we ask ourselves the 


question, By what title do the 
bishops continue to take their seatg 
in the House of Lords? we find our- 
selves at a loss for a satisfactory 
answer. If they sat originally 
by right of their baronies, as most 
constitutional authorities affirm, it 
follows that, their baronies having 
gone from them, their right ceases, 
If they claim their place in the 
House of Lords because they re- 
present the Church, which is one 
of the estates of the realm recog- 
nised by the Constitution, we are fain 
to put the question to whomsoever 
it may concern, What is there to 
show that the Church really is, 
or is considered to be, a distinct 
estate of the realm! Acts of the 
Legislature, we believe, after the 
royal assent is given, contain a 
preamble of this sort:— “Be it 
enacted, on the advice and by the 
authority of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and the Commons in 
Parliament assembled.” But does 
anybody suppose that if the Lords 
Spiritual were to dissent, Parlia- 
ment would not pass what bills 
it chose in the teeth of their dis- 
sent, or that the Minister would 
hesitate to advise the Queen to affix 
her signature to the same, probably 
with the old preamble prefixed, 
meaningless, and even false as in 
such case it would be? No. The 
Church is not what it was, even in 
England, previously to the passing 
of the measure of 1836, and all 
well-informed Churchmen know the 
reason why. Moreover, Churchmen 
are day by day surrendering, or pro- 
posing to surrender, for the sake 
of peace, one right after another, 
which, as a distinct estate of the 
realm, the Church cannot afford to 
part with. We do not include un- 
der this head either the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, or 
the removal of the Roman Catholic 
Disabilities, disappointing in their 
results as both have been, But 
every Churchman who decides to 
abolish, or even to compound for, 
the old right of levying church- 
rates in parishes by tue free votes 
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of the parishioners, is cutting, or 
doing his best to cut, one strand 
more in a cord which has been pretty 
well sawn through already. The 
Church Reform Act, if it cannot 
be said to have separated the bish- 
ops and lesser Church dignitaries 
from all connection with the State, 
has undoubtedly revolutionised 
the nature of that connection. It 
has reduced them from the rank 
of independent cities to the con- 
dition of functionaries paid by 
the Government ; and converted 
into public property an immense 
amount of land and tithes which 
from time immemorial belonged as 
exclusively to particular sees and 
particular chapters as the Duke 
of Bedford’s estates belong to him. 
Another Act may divert all this, 
either in whole or in part, to secu- 
lar uses. And an Act abolishing 
church-rates will pretty surely pave 
the way for revolutionising, in like 
manner, the status of every incum- 
bent of a parish in the kingdom. 
With these noticeable facts before 
us, and remembering with what 
facility ten bishops were cashiered 
in the Irish branch of the Establish- 
ment a few years ago we con- 
fess that our hopes for the Church 
in Ireland as an Establishment are 
a good deal clouded. They would 
disappear altogether, but that we 
find some gleam of comfort in the 
reflection, that it is easier to specu- 
late upon the possibility of effecting 
great revolutions than to bring them 
about. The tone of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic bishops, for example, 
is well calculated, in our opinion, 
to make more than Ministers of 
the Crown and members of Parlia- 
ment stop and reflect. They ask 
for the removal of no positive griev- 
ance from themselves. They com- 
plain, indeed, that the Church as 
by law established is a robber, and 
assert that she holds property which 
belongs of right to their Church, 
having effected the outrage three 
hundred years ago. They do not, 
however, seek to have this property 
restored to their own hierarchy. 


That would be intelligible. But, 
stepping entirely out of the record, 
they dictate two plans of action to 
the civil Government : first, that 
it shall deprive the Established 
Church of its endowments, if it 
hope for peace in Ireland; and 
next, that these endowments shall 
be employed in the maintenance of 
the poor. It appears to us that 
any Government which should 
yield to such a dictation as this, 
would be undeserving of the re- 
spect of the country. We are not 
disposed to believe that the Gov- 
ernment, as now constituted, will 
put up with it. Whether or no the 
challenge will be met, as in our 
judgment it ought to be, is another 
question. But there are very urgent 
reasons for anticipating that this is 
at least possible. 

If what we said, a few pages back, 
of the advantages to England of an 
Established over either a Stipen- 
diary or a Voluntary Church be 
true, surely, on the ground of 
social wellbeing alone, the truth 
holds equally good in reference to 
Ireland, could we only adjust some 
difficulties. 

Looking also to the constitution 
of society in Ireland, it is further 
evident that an Established Church 
which recognises distinctions of 
rank among its clergy is more 
suitable to the genius of the Irish 
people than any other. If, there- 
fore, we must have a change, the 
obvious course would be, to pro- 
mote the Church of the majority 
to the rank of an Establishment, 
by transferring at once to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Ireland 
the rights and possessions which 
are now secured by law to the cler- 
gy of the Protestant Church. But 
could this be done? Can a State 
fundamentally Protestant in _ its 
constitution ally itself with a 
Church which is not Protestant ? 
Having barred the approach to the 
Throne against Roman Catholic 
princes, is it possible for us to re- 
ceive into Parliament a distinct 
estate of the realm, which, being 
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Roman Catholic, can render only 
partial allegiance to the Crown? 
Observe that this is a very differ- 
ent thing from giving seats to in- 
dividual Roman Catholics in either 
House, and paying Roman Catholic 
priests for officiating to the Queen’s 
troops, and in prisons and work- 
houses. A Roman Catholic peer 
and a Roman Catholic commoner 
are equally individuals. They are 
atoms, nothing more, each in his 
own estate; but they cannot be- 
come a separate estate of the 
realm, be they ever so much of one 
mind among’ themselves, And 
the Roman Catholic priest who 
is paid for his services in camps 
and prisons, stands toward the 
nation on exactly the same foot- 
ing with any other Roman Catholic 
state official. There is therefore no 
arguing from such small cases as 
these to the prodigious case of an 
intimate alliance between the Pro- 
testant State of the United King- 
doms and a State spiritual in a 
branch of these kingdoms which is 
not Protestant. 

What follows? Lord Russell and 
Lord Dufferin speak out like men, 
and recommend that the State 
should seize the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty of Ireland, and provide out 
of it stipends for the ministers of 
the three greater religious bodies, 
according to a measure which they 
have very consistently explained. 
What the objections are to this de- 
vice we shall take occasion present- 
ly to show: yet it has plausibility 
in it, for without some purpose 
of this sort, or the adoption of one 
or other of the thousand alterna- 
tives elsewhere proposed, it would 
appear to be the very height of 
madness to move at all. No Gov- 
ernment would agree, no Commis- 
sion would recommend, that the 
property of an entire Church should 
be confiscated for the poor purpose of 
redistributing the whole among the 
clergy of the Church so dealt with. 
This would be to incur all the dis- 
advantages without securing any 
of the advantages of a policy of 


spoliation. It would leave all the 
old sores unhealed, and produce 
many new ones. Must we then 
stand still ? 

No, say the two great authorities 
just quoted. Act more boldly, and, 
better than this, get rid of an ex- 
clusive Establishment which satis- 
fies nobody, and pay the clergy of 
the three most important commun- 
ions in just proportions out of the 
fund so acquired. We shall have 
something to say on the question 
of getting rid of an exclusive Estab- 
lishment presently. Meanwhile it 
is prudent to ask whether this sug- 
gestion is likely to be received with 
favour even by the parties more 
immediately affected by it. Now 
on that head there can no longer 
be any doubt. The Roman Catho- 
lic bishops of Ireland, whether re- 
quested so to do by the Government 
or not, have met in synod, and de- 
clared that on no account whatever 
will they consent to receive a State 
endowment, whether it come out 
of the general revenue, or be taken 
from the property of the Establish- 
ment. The Presbyterians have cer 
tainly not spoken, as they have 
certainly not as yet been consulted, 
But probably no politician would 
think of revolutionising the con- 
dition of the Established Church 
in Ireland merely with a view to 
make the clergy of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland State pen- 
sioners. The declaration of the 
Roman Catholic bishops has dis- 
posed of Lord Russell’s plan. 

We look now to what the Roman 
Catholic bishops have themselves 
proposed, and turn to the exposi- 
tors of public opinion, in order to 
satisfy ourselves of the sort of 
treatment which their suggestions 
are likely to receive from advanced 
Liberals, not being Roman Catho- 
lics. Hear, for example, the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette.’ The writer of the 
leading article in that journal of 
October 17, after declaring that “ for 
all political purposes he agrees in 
the opinion that the continued 
maintenance of the Established 
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Church is a gross injustice and an 
abiding insult,” goes on to observe 
that he cannot admit that “the 
Catholic Church of Ireland is the 
rightful owner of anything what- 
ever.” 

“The law of the land can recognise 
the body which takes that title only in 
the character of a purely voluntary re- 
ligious association. No doubt a number 
of persons who were in a sense the pre- 
decessors of that association did three 
centuries ago hold a position and enjoy 
an amount of property in Ireland of 
which they were subsequently deprived; 
but all property, and especially all pro- 
perty held upon the tenure of discharg- 
ing public functions, is the creature of 
the law, and that which the bishops call 
the Catholic Church of Ireland, meaning 
thereby the public establishment which 
existed at the time of the Reformation, 
has long since ceased to exist, and, 
though some of its functions are now 
discharged by a different body calling 
itself by the same name, that circum- 
stance can give the existing body no right 
to the enjoyment of the property which 
its predecessor held under circumstances 
now completely altered.” 

This is a slap in the face to the 
writer’s friends, the bishops. Having 
got rid of them, he turns round upon 
another friend—a Liberal of mark 
and merit, Mr. Grant Duff, one of 
our Scottish members—and tells 
him, in a straightforward manner, 
that to think of applying the ecclesi- 
astical revenues of Ireland to pur- 
poses of education would be ridicu- 
lous. Follow this course and “ the 
inevitable religious question will 
meet us again under a slightly modi- 
fied shape. If a national system were 
established out of the ecclesiastical 
property, the cry of spoliation would 
still be heard; and to establish a 
denominational system under the 
control of the Roman Catholic 
clergy is to give them even greater 
power over the souls of the people 
than they possess as it is.” What 
then? He addresses himself next 
to the episcopal proposal in favour 
of the poor, and says: “As to 
giving the money to the poor, it 
is not easy to say what the pro- 
posal means. If it means simply 


that large sums should be dis- 
tributed in alms, we can imagine 
nothing more mischievous. If it 
means that charitable institutions, 
likely to be generally useful, should 
be founded, the suggestion seems 
excellent.” Excellent! Now, in 
the first place, what are these insti- 
tutions to be ?—huspitals or work- 
shops? Well; is the writer of this 
paper so far behind the age as not to 
know that hospitals and workhouses 
are already battle-fields between 
Papist and Protestant? And does 
he flatter himself that they would 
change their nature merely on 
account of the source whence their 
maintenance was derived? But he 
is not satisfied even now. “If 
nothing else could be done with the 
money, it might go towards light- 
ening local taxation or local public 
debts, and would thus, at all events, 
do no mischief.” It would do no 
mischief!! That is all!!! The 
head of this gentlemen is manifest- 
ly ina fog. Not so that of a writer 
in the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ He too 
rejoices in the prospect of spoli- 
ation, but has his own plan for dis- 
posing of the booty. 

‘*What,” he asks, “shall be done 
with the confiscated Church revenues? 
The answer of the Irish bishops is that 
the endowments should be appropriated 
for the benefit of the poor—one of the 
purposes for which they were originally 
destined, and to which they were devoted 
in Catholic times. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that they do not suggest another 
project. They manifest much concern 
for the education of their flocks, and it 
is strange that they do not invite us to 
plant schools in every parish, to rear 
colleges in every large town, and to make 
the educational endowments large. With 
the funds at our command we could do 
all this so completely as to render the 
educational machinery of Ireland better 
than that of any other country. We 
could cast Prussia and America into the 
shade, and speedily make Irishmen rank 
with the best educated peoples on earth.” 

Who shall decide where such 
doctors disagree? But the same 
evidence of inability what to re- 
commend in regard to the stolen 
property, is manifested by every 
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other journal which touches the 
subject to advocate _ spoliation. 
The ‘Times’ has long considered 
the Irish Church ag a_ public 
scandal. It admits that the people 
of Ireland—the millions of peasan- 
try—don’t exactly see the matter 
in this light, and is quite aware 
that individually the Irish clergy 
are popular with their poor neigh- 
bours—who go to them, rather 
than to their own priests, when 
small matters of business, in which 
money is concerned, demand atten- 
tion. Still the thing is clear that 
“a sentimental grievance is a real 
grievance;” and that whatever 
may be done with the booty 
after it shall have been secured, 
the Irish Church ought to be, 
and must be, set aside. As to 
the ‘Spectator,’ the ‘Examiner,’ 
and the whole host of publications 
besides which advocate plunder in 
the widest sense of the term, their 
tone is this—“ Knock down, de- 
stroy, get rid of the Irish Church 
at once, and of the Churches 
of Scotland and England in their 
turn; and leave the question of 
what is to be done with the spoil 
to be settled as circumstances shall 
direct.” Now, all this gives us 
hope. Whatever the report of the 
Royal Commission may be, Lord 
Derby’s Government will be 
cautious of committing itself to a 
policy of spoliation, his abhorrence 
of which separated Lord Derby 
himself more than a quarter of a 
century ago from the friends of his 
youth. For when they who are 
most clamorous in demanding the 
disestablishment of the Church 
in Ireland are unable to settle 
among themselves what the conse- 
quences of that act ought to be, 
it would be monstrous if states- 
men, who make no secret of their 
disinclination to approach the sub- 
ject at all, allow themselves to be 
pressed into a course of action 
which gives assurance of nothing, 
except that fresh troubles’ will 
arise out of the very remedy which 
they, in opposition to their con- 


victions of what is right, are invited 
to apply to the evils now in exigt- 
ence. For what can the Goverp- 
ment do in the face of so man 

conflicting projects? Distribute 
the Church’s revenues as Lord 
Russell and Lord Dufferin propose? 
The Romish prelates put a veto 
upon that, by declaring that they 
will accept no portion of the spoil, 
Lay out the endowments on schools 
and colleges which shall be na- 
tidnal, not sectarian? Can this 
be done in the face of the epis- 
copal manifesto, that the clergy of 
the Romish Church are the right- 
ful moral and religious instructors 
of the Irish people, and that what- 
ever education is provided out of 
public funds must be under their 
exclusive control? Appropriate the 
ecclesiastical property of Ireland 
for the benefit of the poor? Till 
we know what this expression 
means, what light is let in by it on 
the darkness which surrounds us? 
See, then, into what a_ perfect 
ocean of difficulties we are carried 
the moment we begin to excogitate 
a plan for the disendowment of 
the Church in Ireland. Nor must 
another evil be wholly overlooked, 
The Irish Presbyterians are a power- 
ful body. They have not come 
forward to ask for the spoliation 
of the Church in order that they 
may be enriched by it. Quite 
the reverse. They are. as hostile to 
the overthrow of the Establishment 
as Churchmen themselves, and 
tell us plainly that it shall not take 
place if they can prevent it. Would 
it be wise to force on a measure to 
which the whole of the Protestant- 
ism of Ireland objects, and that, 
too, under the delusive idea that 
the millions demand it? The mil- 
lions do nothing of the sort. There 
will be no rebellion of the Roman 
Catholics—that we may rely upon 
—though the Protestant Church be 
left as she is till doomsday. The 
bishops may continue to rail, and 
the more violent of their adherents 
among the Roman Catholic gentry 
to threaten. But the people will 
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never rise for such a cause as this. 
And this the Romish bishops 
know full well, for they have very 
craftily mixed up with the Church 
question another which touches 
far more deeply the feelings of 
their flocks. Make some _§ such 
arrangement with Irish landlords 

without confiscating their pro- 
perty, shall satisfy the tenantry, 
and Ireland may find rest. Can 
this be done? We do not know; 
but we do know that the solution 
of the greatest problem of the day 
will be attained by nothing else, 
and that the overthrow of the Es- 
tablished Church, were it effected 
to-morrow, would bring us not one 
foot nearer to peace than we are 
now. 

For these reasons, and many 
more of a like kind which we need 
not stay to enumerate, there is a 
strong persuasion in our mind 
that the end of the Church of Eng- 
land, as the Established Church in 
Ireland, is not quite so near as her 
enemies imagine. At the same 
time, it would be worse than idle 
to shut our eyes to the fact that, if 
the end be not approaching, it is be- 
lieved to be approaching by thought- 
ful men of all shades of opinion 
both in Ireland and in England. 
What is the object of those Church 
congresses which have grown of late 
years into a sort of institution in 
this country? Why were there 
gathered together in London a 
month or two ago bishops from 
the east and from the west, repre- 
senting all Churches of the world 
in communion with the Church of 
England? That they might take 
counsel together under the presiden- 
cy of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It may suit the purposes of Lord 
Sydney Godolphin and the ‘ Times’ 
to sneer by turns at this Synod, and 
by turns to revile it. We cannot 
see the subject in a light to incur 
either ridicule or censure. Cer- 
tainly the issues of the confer- 
ence, so far as these have been 
made public, are trivial enough. 
The Encyclical, if without mockery 


we may use that term, is very 
meek, very apostolical, and very 
harmless, It gives excellent advice 
in strictly scriptural language, and 
somewhat vaguely. Still it has its 
significance. It seems to have been 
drawn up by men who had that 
upon their minds which they would 
neither openly avow nor openly re- 
pudiate. The Most Rev. Chairman, 
in one of his addresses to the Synod, 
speaks of the whole affair as ten- 
tative. It was so; and in the pos- 
sible contemplation of some great 
event as yet in the future, it has 
served its purpose. The Church 
of England, so long as she holds 
her ground as an Establishment, 
cannot even by her own prelates 
and clergy, still less with the as- 
sistance of* the prelates of other 
Churches, make laws for herself. 
But her bishops know that the 
time may come when she shall 
either abandon or be forced from 
her ground as an Establishment; 
and it is worth their while as her 
spiritual heads, in anticipation of 
this possible contingency, to con- 
sider how far she is able, not only 
to hold her own, independently of 
State support, but to make common 
cause with her offshoots all over 
the world for the maintenance of 
the truth as she has received it. 
There was no more obvious mode 
open to the English bishops of 
feeling their way in the direction 
here indicated than that which 
they actually adopted. As to 
any further result accruing from 
the Synod—any positive gain to 
the Church of England, as she 
now is—any suppression of heresy 
within, or conciliation of hostility 
from without,—of that we entertain 
no hope. It will be well if the re- 
verse do notoccur. But high-mind- 
ed men, believing that great prin- 
ciples are at stake, do not always 
care to weigh the consequences of 
standing up boldly for their prin- 
ciples. The peace of the Church of 
England has been cruelly broken of 
late by unwise strifes about points 
of doctrine, and strifes, still more 
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unwise, about matters of practice. 
The law has been appealed to, to 
allay both, and it has failed to do 
so. And more than this, nobody, 
whether he be layman or ecclesiastic, 
appears to be satisfied as to what 
the law really is, either at home or 
in the colonies. This is a great 
misfortune. But will the misfortune 
be lightened if ecclesiastics, in their 
eagerness to assert what they be- 
lieve to be the Church’s true teach- 
ing, bring Church and State, even 
apparently, into collision ? 

We do not profess to speak at 
this moment in the character either 
of theologians or ecclesiastical law- 
yers; our object rather is to treat 
the important subject on which we 
have entered more as a social than 
a religious one. We entgrely object 
to the disestablishment of the 
Church in Ireland, because the 
measure would not only be un- 
wise in itself, but would inevitably 
lead to others worse than itself. 
Were Ireland before us in the con- 
dition of New Zealand, or the Cape, 
or any other colony, we should 
certainly never think of setting up 
in her a Protestant Established 
Church. After the course which 
events have taken, we scarcely care 
to hide our regret that a Protes- 
tant Church ever was established 
in Ireland. But that is a very 
different thing from agsenting to 
its disestablishment now, on no 
other ground than because the Irish 
Roman Catholic bishops demand 
its disestablishment, and are sup- 
ported in that demand by Liberal 
writers and speakers, who are quite 
at a loss what to advise after their 
demand shall have been complied 
with. And we object for this reason 
also: The process of disestablish- 
ment is one which, once set it agu- 
ing, we shall find ourselves puzzled 
how to arrest. Observe the plea 
on which the Irish Church is de- 
nounced. It is the Church of a 
mere portion of the population, and 
if you fling into the same scale with 
it all the Protestants in Ireland, it 
must still in a balance of numbers 


kick the beam when weighed 
against the Romanists. Nobody 
pretends to say that the pro 
perty, or the great bulk of it, which 
pays tithe to the Church, is not in 
Protestant hands. Nobody can 
dispute the fact, that a consider. 
able portion of its present endow- 
ments the Irish Church has received 
from successive benefactors since 
the Reformation. Still the argu- 
ment of numbers is against it; 
and because it is pretended that 
these numbers regard the Estab- 
lished Church as an_ offence, it 
will be policy as well as justice to 
sweep it aside. Apply this argu. 
ment to other portions of the 
empire, and what is the result? 
Of the Church in England we shall 
for the present say little. Its turn 
may ultimately come. But at this 
moment, in spite of the heavy 
blow inflicted on its influence by 
Sir Robert Peel’s Reform measure 
of 1835, it is far too closely in- 
terwoven with the interests, not 
to speak of the affections, of the 
English laity, to be in imminent 
danger. There are plenty of lay 
impropriations in England for which 
the owners will fight hard, and in 
fighting for which they fight for 
appropriations also. No small 
share of the patronage of the 
Church of England is in the hands 
of the laity. These are stout col- 
lateral ties, which, concurring with 
the higher one of reverence for 
the teaching and respect for the 
constitution of the Church, must 
range upon her side a phalanx 
of champions quite able to keep 
their ground, for a time at least, 
against her assailants. How is 
it in those respects with the 
Established Church of Scotland? 
Casual observers may suppose 
—demagogues, who knew what 
they are about, profess to be- 
lieve—that the Established Church 
of Scotland is safe,—first, in the 
affections of the Scottish people, 
and next in the modesty of her own 
constitution. The position of her 
clergy is as unpretending as the 
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most rigid purists could desire; 
and hence agitators—English agi- 
tators, be it observed, like Mr. 
Bright—speak of her as worthy of 
all respect, because, though estab- 
lished, she is democratic. But 
they who understand, as we do, 
the tone of feeling in Scotland, 
know perfectly well that, however 
faithfully she may have striven to 
accomplish her mission, she is in no 
favour with the Scottish people, 
counted by heads. Compared with 
Dissenters (we put Scottish Episco- 
palians and Roman Catholics alike 
out of this category), she is in a de- 
cided minority as regards numbers. 
Of the working classes—the class 
of domestic servants, of shopkeepers 
in towns, of tenant-farmers in the 
country—many went from her at 
the period of the last disruption. 
Some, we are glad to believe, are 
returning to the faith and worship 
of their fathers, but as yet the re- 
conversions seem to be compara- 
tively rare. It is a fact, too, 
that, generally speaking, the min- 
isters, if not the laity, of the Dis- 
senting bodies in Scotland, bear 
towards the Established Church 
that bitterness of feeling which 
invariably attends upon family 
quarrels. For, after all, what are 
the grounds on which they jus- 
tify their secession? The U. P., 
the Free Church, the Cameroni- 
ans, equally with the Established 
Church accept the Westminster 
Confession of Faith as the stan- 
dard of their creed, and equally 
instruct their children in the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 
Their government is in Presby- 
teries, Synods, and a General 
Assembly. So is hers, They will 
not tolerate printed forms of 
prayer, and object to written ser- 
mons. She, too, puts these things 
aside, and of late with a strong 
hand. But this is not all. The 
legislation of the JEstablished 
Church on the subject of patronage 
has not been such as to conciliate 
towards her the aristocracy of the 
kingdom. So long as they enjoyed 


the undisputed right of presenting 
to her benefices, they had a personal 
interest, even if declining to com- 
municate with her, in helping to 
maintain her temporal rights. But 
the restrictions now imposed upon 
them in that matter irritate not a 
little ; and it may be doubted whether 
the people gain in proportion as 
much as the Church loses by the 
circumstances, Another source of 
weakness there is in the mode 
in which the Scottish, clergy are 
paid. Itis not north of the Tweed, 
as it is south of that river, that 
the roots of church property inter- 
twine and mingle with the roots of 
lay property. The teinds are raised 
exclusively for the support of the 
clergy in Scotland and the paro- 
chial schools, and they are never 
paid, even by Presbyterian heritors, 
nor manses built or enlarged, with- 
out a grudge. 

All this being so, it is clear to 
us that if the status of the Trish 
Church be successfully assailed, 
the blow will at once rebound 
towards Scotland; and we shall 
have an immediate demand for 
the confiscation of Church pro- 
perty there which the stoutest 
champion of ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in the abstract will find 
it difficult to put aside, The very 
fact that her enemies agree with 
her in doctrine and _ discipline, 
must indeed shut the mouths of 
her friends. There is something 
to be said in defence of a Church 
which, though it be the Church of 
a minority, has a clear principle 
of its own, as well as a distinct 
worship and constitution, These 
may be sound or unsound; but the 
State has adopted them as sound, 
and because of their soundness the 
State is morally pledged to sustain 
them. But what can we allege as 
a ground of upholding an institu- 
tion from which the bulk of the 
people have withdrawn themselves, 
and that, too, without giving up 
a single religious opinion or prac- 
tice to which they had been trained 
from their childhood ? 
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We repeat, then, that if the 
Church of Ireland go, the sooner 
the Church of Scotland shall begin 
to put her house in order the bet- 
ter. And when both are thrown 
over, assuredly the Church of 
England, though she may stagger 
on for a while by herself, will 
carry about with her the seeds of 
decay. But will the evil end here? 
Certainly not. The Churches, as 
Churches, will doubtless survive 
their political degradation. But the 
shock of the political destruction 
of the Church of England at least 
must make itself felt in every nerve 
of English society. Let not states- 
men, whether they call themselves 
Whigs or Conservatives, fall into 
the mistake of supposing that the 
democracy, if it suceeed in dises- 
tablishing Churches, will stop there. 
The coronet is as distasteful in the 
eyes of that abstraction as the 
mitre. The Crown commands little 
or no reverence, and property of 
every kind has got, as is well 
understood, too much into lumps. 
If we must fight for all these, let 
us make our first stand where we 
are first attacked. 

Are we then resolved to kick 
against the pricks, by refusing to in- 
quire into the condition of the Irish 
Church at all? or if the result of 
such inquiry be to make clear some 
mode by which its efficieney as a 
Church may be extended without 
casting it adrift entirely from the 
State, are we determined to reject 
it? Certainly not. A Commission 
has been issued. We shall wait 
patiently before going further in- 
to the subject than we have here 
done, till the Commission sends in 
its report. We ourselves see & 
good deal that may be effected to 
conciliate even ultra-Liberal pre- 
judices, without striking at the 
root of Conservative principle; but 
we doubt the expediency of antici- 
pating either the Government or 
its agents by explaining, at this mo- 
ment, what it is that we see. When 
the Royal Commissioners deliver 


themselves, we shall take the li 

of criticising their deliverance; and 
they may depend upon it that we 
shall do it in a spirit of perfect 
fairness. Meanwhile it may not 
be amiss to remind the bishops and 
clergy of the United Church that the 
fate of the Church, not as an estab. 
lishment only, but as a Church algo, 
is very much in their own hands, 
If they persist in squabbling among 
themselves, as for the last four or 
five years they have been doing, 
they will give increased boldnegs 
to their enemies, in exact propor- 
tion to the disgust with which 
their best friends are affected, 
Why should Bishop Colenso and 
his absurd and most unscholarlike 
criticisms set the world in a blaze? 
Rather let him be free to teach 
the Zulus, to his dying day, that 
Moses is a myth, and the resurrec- 
tion from the dead a mere form of 
speech, than that infidels should 
have the opportunity of pointing 
to him as a living proof that men 
cannot profess Christianity in any 
form, especially as it is taught by 
the Established Church, without 
putting heart and soul and the 
intellect itself into bondage. Dr. 
Colenso will find his level—and is 
finding it fast. Leave him alone, 
and six years hence his heresies 
will cease to trouble any one. 
Why should the wearers of albs 
and coloured stoles, and the burn- 
ers of incense, and the silly crea- 
tures who love to walk in pro- 
cession up and down the aisles 
of St. Alban’s Church, be prose- 
cuted for their tomfoolery? Plain 
men—men of common sense— 
need not go all the way to Hol- 
born in order to get their feel- 
ings outraged unless they like. 
Leave Mr. Maconochie and _ his 
curates to play their antics unop- 
posed, and we venture to predict 
that they will soon get tired of 
them ‘when no spectators come 
either to censure or admire. And 
extinguish if you can, by ceas- 
ing to take them in, such nox- 
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jous publications as ‘The Church 
Review,’ ‘The Record,’ and every 
other periodical which teaches that 
men cannot be true believers un- 
less they nurse within them con- 
tinually a spirit of hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness. The 
Church, as she really is—not as 
her partisan ministers represent 
her to be—has as yet a strong hold 
upon the affections of the people, 
They turn to her Prayer-book, and 
seé that it breathes the very soul 
of devotion to God and good-will 
to man. Her Articles may here 
and there be obscure—because they 
are of old date, and expressed in 
language which has become par- 
tially obsolete—but nobody pre- 
tends any desire to meddle with 
them; and of her canons, few in- 
deed, even of the clergy, take much 
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heed. But her large, expansive 
heart—her anxiety to gather all 
outsiders within her wide bosom— 
her willingness to concede to her 
sons and daughters the utmost 
limits of free thought which are 
compatible with the acceptance of 
those few grand principles on which 
Christianity rests,—surely all these 
would be more clearly seen and 
better understood by the British 
people if the clergy would consent 
to forget their differences of dogma, 
and to act together earnestly for 
the moral and religious training of 
the nation. At all events, he must 
see but a little way before him who 
fails to be convinced that if con- 
duct like this on the part of the 
bishops and clergy cannot save the 
Church, both as a Church and as an 
Establishment, nothing else will. 





NINA. 


How bright, how glad, 


how gay, 


To thee, O Nina, dear ! 
Day after day slipped smooth away, 
Through childhood’s simple joy and simple fear. 
Strained by no adverse force, 
Life like a clear and placid stream 
In some delightful clime, 
Bearing the sky within it like a dream, 
And all the fair reflected shapes of time, 
Flowed on its gentle course ! 
How many a time, oppressed with gloom, 
While sitting in my lonely room, 
And toiling at my task, 
Neglected, humble, wan with care, 
Aspiring, hoping, though I did not dare 
Fate’s laurelled prize to ask, 
Have I been gladdened by that voice of thine, 
Singing, perhaps, some trivial song of mine, 


5 


And listened, and looked up, and felt a thrill 
Come o’er my heart, as over waters still 

A light breeze flutters, and almost forgot, 
Hearing that happy voice, my wretched lot. 


Years went; the round and rosy face 
Grew fairer, paler; and as Childhood went, 
Came Maidenhood’s more tender grace 
And thoughtful sentiment: 
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And when the first soft airs of Spring 
Wooed the flowers forth, and with a subtle fire 
Stirred in the human heart a vague desire 
For what life cannot bring, 
Often I watched you moving to and fro 
The alleys of the garden-plot below, 
Your white gown mid the roses fluttering; 
And now you paused to train some wandering spray 
With almost a caress, 
And now you plucked some last year’s leaf away 
That marred its prefectness ; 
Or where the lilies of the valley grew, 
Like them as modest, sweet, and pale of hue, 
You bent to breathe their odour, or to—-give 
Almost it seemed as if they must receive 
From you a sweeter odour than they knew. 


Sometimes as lingering there you walked along, 
Humming half consciously some little song, 
You paused, looked up, and saw me, mute and still, 
Gazing upon you from my window-sill; 

And with a voice, so glad and clear, 

It rang like music on my ear— 

You cried, “ Antonio! look, Antonio, dear!” 
Ah, happy memories! 

They bring the burning tears into my eyes. 

Oh, speak again and say, “ Antonio, dear!” 
Ah, vanished voice! call to me once again. 
Never! ah, never! in this world of pain, 

No tone like thine my heart will ever thrill. 


Oft when the spring its perfumed violets strewed 
Along the greensward, ’neath the ilex wood 
I strolled with you, how many an afternoon 
In the perfection of the early June— 

Not owning to myself, as there we roved, 
Not knowing, truly knowing, that I loved; 
And all the while thy pure young thought 
So deeply in my inmost being wrought, 
That it became a happy part of me— 

And as it were a sweet necessity— 

From which I wanted never to be free. 


Yet never spoke I of my love; so slow, 
So gently in my heart it grew, 
That when it fully came I scarcely know— 
Not bursting into rapture strange and new, 
Splendour and perfume on the air to pour, 
That from the sense was hidden in the bud 
A litile hour before ; 
But slowly rising, like a tide to brim 
My being, widening ever more and more, 
And deepening all my central life with dim 
Unconscious fulness, till its joy ran o’er. 
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Then when I knew at last 
How very dear thou wast, 
I dared not trust my tongue to ease the load 
Of love that lay upon my heart, 
But lonely, silent, and apart, 
Of you I dreamed—for you I hourly prayed— 
Glad of my secret love, but how afraid! 


’*T was but a child’s affection that you bore 
For me—a placid feeling—nothing more. 
Across your heart, so gentle and serene, 
The burning thrill of love had never been; 
And childhood scarce had given place 
To maidenhood’s more subtle grace, 
When Death, who darkly walks along 
Amid the gentle and the strong, 
When least we fear to see his face, 
Paused, gazed at you, and took you for his own, 
And all the joy from out my life had flown— 
And I was left of all bereft, 
Too utterly alone. 


Will earth again renew 
That simple love for me?—ah, no! 
Spring comes again—again the roses blow— 
But you—ah, me!—not you! 
Oh, Nina! in your grassy grave 
1 buried what can never grow again ; 
Life but one perfect joy can have— 
That in thy grave is lain! 
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SIR CHARLES WOOD'S ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


From 1859 to 1866 Sir Charles 
Wood was Secretary of State for 
India, and Mr. Algernon West was 
his private Secretary. Sir Charles 
Wood having retired from office to 
the honourable retreat of a peerage, 
Mr. West sits down to write an 
account of what he did during his 
administration of Indian affairs, 
Thus, if we have not Cesar him- 
self writing his own memoirs, 
they are written by Cesar’s own 
articular scribe, and we may at 
east presume that Cesar cor- 
rected the proof-sheets. And 
Cesar’s scribe has copied his 
model to some purpose. What 
reader of ‘The Gallic War’ has 
not been struck with the contrast 
between the cold simpiicity and 
brevity of the style in which the 
events are related, and the ex- 
citement, fury, and desperation 
with which those events must in 
reality have been attended? When 
at the end of ahard day’s fight- 
ing, the sight of their gencral’s 
scarlet cloak, as he hastens to the 
critical point, brings new energy 
to the favourite tenth legion, and 
turns the tide of victory, ending in 
the final subjugation of the Gallic 
nations, the incident is described 
with less detail or word-painting 
than would be bestowed nowadays 
on an Aldershot review. And 
when we are told that the men 
of a town were put to the sword, 
and their wives and children sold 
into slavery, it is difficult to realise 
that this single cold sentence is the 
record of ruin and misery wrought 
on ten thousand families. To 
appreciate the force of the events 
described in Czesar’s Commentaries 
requires, in fact, the exercise of a 
strong imaginaiion, And, to com- 


pare small things with great, the 
same faculty is needed to appre- 
ciate the meaning of the commen- 
taries now before us. Who would 
infer, from the calm air of repose 
which pervades Mr. West's resumé 
of Indian affairs, admirably brief 
simple, and accurate, the state o 
high pressure and excitement that 
prevailed throughout these seven 
eventful years? When we are 
told that the spirit of Sir Charles 
Wood's consideration for the In- 
dian army, and anxiety for their 
interests, pervaded his measures 
for its amalgamation, a powerful 
imagination is needed to convert 
this brief outline into the actual 
picture of five thousand officers 
seeking at the door of J’arliament 
to be delivered from him and his 
blunders. The statement that an 
Indian Finance Minister finds the 
Indian climate unsuited to his 
constitution hardly conveys the 
impression that his complaint was 
an excess of bile, induced by the 
gall in which certain Indian Office 
despatches were written. This is 
our first objection to Mr. West's 
book. Nothing can be _ more 
unlike the Sir Charles Wood, so 
calm, gentle, and considerate, here 
portrayed, than the actual Secre- 
tary a8 we remember him. So far, 
therefore, the commentary fails to 
give an accurate representation of 
him. The voice is Jacob’s voice, 
but the hands are the hands of 
Esau. Mr. West, while stating 
what Sir Charles Wood did, has 
naturally enough omitted all refer- 
ence to the manner of doing it. 
But the arrogant and dictatorial 
style in which the Indian Office 
despatches were clothed during his 
incumbency, constituted a serious 
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political blunder. It was surely 
very bad policy, on the first as- 
sumption of direct government 
by the Crown, thus to lower the 
position and dignity of the Gover- 
nor-General and his Council in 
the eyes of the people of India, 
while it caused Sir Charles Wood 
to be intensely unpopular with the 
Indian services. ‘The despatches 
were, indeed, of course usually 
confidential; but the extracts from 
them, which from time to time it 
became necessary to publish in the 
official ‘Gazette,’ were naturally ac- 
cepted as an index of the tone gen- 
erally pervading them, Now the 
Indian services entertain a strong 
feeling of respect for the Supreme 
Government on the spot, and resent 
any slight on it as an affront to 
themselves, and in this respect Sir 
Charles Wood kept up a constant 
feeling of irritation. It is true 
that he had precedent to a certain 
extent for his peculiar style, in the 
despatches of the Court of Direc- 
tors; but he went much further 
than they did. Moreover, there is 
a very sensible difference between 
the effect produced by what pur- 
ports to be the collective opinion of 
a body, and the expression of any 
one person, however highly placed. 
The Court also were wont to soften 
off their despatches by signing 
themselves “your _ affectionate 
friends,” which conclusion gave 
their utterances, however despoti- 
cally expressed, a parental or guar- 
dianlike tone, so to speak. Nor 
was there any necessity for taking 
the Directors as a pattern in this 
respect. The fact is, that the rela- 
tion between the Secretary of State 
and the Governor-General must 
always necessarily be somewhat 
delicate, requiring tact on both 
sides. The despatches of the 
Court of Directors were understood 
to embody the sentiments of the 


‘ majority of that body, concurred in 


by the Board of Control, or even 
the orders of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, conveyed by law through that 
channel; so that the quarter from 





which the instructions emanated 
usually remained more or less 
veiled in mysterious uncertainty, 
But the orders now issued are, 
without concealment or legal fic- 
tion, the mandates of the Secretary 
of State, which may or may not be 
concurred in by any of his Council; 
and although by law he is the 
superior of the Viceroy and Gover- 
nor-General, and the latter is his 
servant, the position is frequently 
an anomalous one. The Governor- 
General may be, as in the case of 
the late Lord Canning, the most 
esteemed public servant of the day, 
and the Secretary of State by no 
means the ablest of a numerous 
body of Ministers; while, as re- 
gards the business on hand, the 
former will usually have the better 
information and means of arriving 
at a sound judgment. The case is, 
in short, similar to that which an 
appeal at law would offer, where 
the judge of the lower court was 
the more eminent legal authority 
of the two, and had, moreover, a 
fuller view of the evidence. And 
although we by no means desire to 
imply that the relations of these 
two officers should be altered, and 
that the proceedings of the Supreme 
Government in India should not 
be controlled by some tribunal in 
England, we do say that a wise 
Secretary of State will, as far as 
possible, make the collective govern- 
ment prominent, and keep his own 
individuality in the background. 
It rested with Sir Charles Wood 
to make a precedent on this point 
(for Lord Stanley held office too 
short a time to settle it), and a 
very bad precedent he has estab- 
lished. 

This, however, is comparatively a 
minor point. The whole concep- 
tion of Mr. West’s book appears to 
us to be based on a radical mis- 
conception, Mr. West details the 
different measures carried out in 
India from 1859 to 1866; he states 
that Sir Charles Wood was Secre- 
tary during this time; and hence 
infers they were carried out by Sir 
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Charles Wood. But in reality the 
two occurrences had in no way the 
relation of cause and effect. The 
Lord Mayor of London, for the 
time being, might with almost 
equal propriety plume himself for 
the same reason. The fact is, that 
the administration of India is con- 
ducted by the Government in 
India; schemes for improvement 
are instituted and worked out 
there; and the functions of the 
India Office are as a rule limited 
to noting and recording approval 
to the measures reported to it from 
time to time, as having been, or 
being about to be, carried out. 
That Office is thus, sm to speak, a 
board of audit which passes the 
charges submitted to it, either be- 
fore or after the expenditure has 
been incurred. Such a board may 
do its duty very well, but it is 
hardly entitled to receive credit for 
all the improvements the expendi- 
ture may effect. And we may add, 
legislation and administration will 
be well or ill done in India, just ac- 
cording as this principle is main- 
tained or violated. We do not of 
course mean to say that the Indian 
Government does not frequently 
blunder; but merely that the India 
Office will invariably do so when- 
ever it leaves its proper functions 
of control to enter on the active 
business of administration. We 
shall point out presently a notable 
instance of this. 

To come, however, in the first 
instance, to a matter which, beyond 
question, does lie in the immediate 
province of the Secretary of State— 
namely, the organisation of his own 
Office :—the arrangements made by 
Lord Halifax seem, on Mr. West's 
own showing, to be scarcely a very 
happy illustration of his lordship’s 
success, Mr. West points out very 
clearly (p. 16) that “the position 
of the Under-Secretaries of State 
for India has never been on a 
proper footing. In the same rela- 
tion as other Under-Secretaries of 
State to their Chief, they had no 
recognised place in the Council, 
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and were unable to take any part 
in the deliberation of that body. 
Sir Charles Wood did all in hig 
power to remedy this anomaly, by 
causing all papers to be referred to 
them, and arranging that one of 
the Under-Secretaries should al- 
ways attend the periodical meetings 
of Council, so that he might have 
an opportunity of at least hearing 
their discussions; but this, it must 
be admitted, is scarcely a fitting 
position for the Under-Secretary, 
who would have to defend, either 
in the House of Lords or House of 
Commons, the policy of the Home 
Government.” 

That is to say, the place of the 
Under-Secretaries has been com- 
pletely usurped by the subordinate 
and irresponsible Council. It ap- 
pears clear that the working of the 
Office has been allowed to drift 
into a very unsatisfactory state. 
It is difficult to understand why 
Lord Halifax, during his seven 
years’ tenure of office, did not effect 
a suitable modification of system 
for giving the Under-Secretaries 
their proper place in the establish- 
ment, by legislative enactment if 
necessary. The present state of 
the India Office, be it observed, is 
entirely that nobleman’s work; for 
although Mr. West contrasts the 
arrangements established by him 
with those in force during the 
incumbency of his predecessor, 
Lord Stanley held office about six 
months, during which there was 
barely time to set the machine in 
motion, certainly not enough to 
find out the points of friction. 

Further, although Mr. West ac- 
serts (p. 12) that Sir C. Wood 
arranged th:t all business should 
be initiated by himself, all papers 
being sent to him for orders be- 
fore being referred to the different 
Committees into which the Council 
is divided—we must nevertheless 
record our belief that, in practice, 
all business is initiated by the 
Council, who have become a com- 
plete clog on the Secretary of State, 
even when he desires to initiate 
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measures himself. How far this 
is the case may be inferred from 
Lord Cranborne’s late speech on 
the subject in the House of Com- 
mons. And if it were merely the 
case that the proceedings of a 
Council approved by the Secretary 
of State had been substituted for 
those of a Secretary aided by a 
Council, as wus originally contem- 
plated, the result might not be so 
objectionable. But we have not 
even this. The despatches of the 
old Court of Directors represented 
at least the collective opinions of 
the majority conveyed in_intelli- 
gible language. The despatches of 
the new Council have come at last 
to represent the varying sentiments 
of each individual member, On all 
questions which produce a differ- 
ence of opinion, compromise ap- 
pears to be arrived at by allowing 
each member to have a turn at the 
draft orders, the result being that 
an India Office despatch often reads 
like a paper of the well-known 
game of “consequences.” The par- 
agraphs have either no connection 
with, or else are entirely contradic- 
tory of each other; and the whole 
constitute an ensemble as difficult 
to decipher a meaning from as a 
cuneiform inscription, The fact 
is, a proper organisation for the 
India Office is a task which still 
remains to be worked out. 

To turn now to the Parliamen- 
tary legislation carried out by Sir 
Charles Wood, and which, says Mr. 
West, deeply affected the welfare 
of the people of India:—let us see 
how far the changes effected by it 
deserve to be styled great reforms 
in the administration. 

Three Bills were passed by Sir 
C. Wood. “The first of these was 
to make better provision for the 
constitution of the Council of the 
Governor-General, and the Local 
Government of the several presi- 
dencies and provinces of India, so 
as to render the legislative autho- 
rity more suited to the require- 
ments of the times, and to the 
altered state of circumstances in 


that country.” We believe that 
this measure was actually the cre- 
ation of Lord Canning, and that 
all the details were elaborated by 
him; however, it was no doubt, 
as Mr. West says, passed through 
Parliament by Sir Charles Wood, 
so let him have the credit for it, 
such as there is. But so far from 
the change made in the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Council 
being a step in advance, we be- 
lieve every one acquainted with the 
facts will pronounce it to be pre- 
cisely the reverse. The Legislative 
Council, as established by the Act 
of 1853, and as worked by Lord 
Dalhousie, consisted of two judges 
of the Calcutta Supreme Court and 
members nominatedsby the differ- 
ent local governments. It certainly 
laboured under the defect of be- 
ing composed wholly of servants of 
the State, and especially that the 
natives of India were excluded; 
but the members were, from the 
nature of their appointments, inde- 
pendent of the Governor-General, 
The procedure was based on the 
ordinary Parliamentary model, and 
the discussions were frequently ani- 
mated, and listened to with much 
interest by the public. Unfortu- 
nately the two judges conceived 
that it was necessary for completing 
the resemblance to Parliament, that 
they should enact the part of her 
Majesty’s Opposition. This gave 
offence to Lord Canning, who pun- 
ished them by completely extin- 
guishing the independence of the 
Council. The venwe was changed 
from a separate building to the 
chamber of the Executive Council ; 
members are required to speak 
sitting; and the standing orders 
generally are framed so as to pre- 
vent anything like independence of 
expression or liveliness of manner. 
As a consequence, the discussions 
have ceased to afford the smallest 
interest to the public. Except when 
the financial member of Govern- 
ment delivers the annual budget 
statement, the Chamber is rarely 
visited by a single stranger, and the 
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debates, published in the official 
‘Gazette,’ are probably not read by 
any person in India save those who 
took part in them. Not that we 
would be understood to imply that 
the time has come for establishing 
independent legislative bodies in 
India: this is a long way off; only 
let things be called by their right 
names. So far from being a step 
in this direction, the Legislative 
Council of 1861 is less independent 
than that of 1854. It is true that 
non-official persons may now be 
nominated, and, as a rule, a couple 
of Calcutta merchants and two or 
three natives of rank are called up 
every second year to sit init. The 
latter are usually ignorant of the 
language in which the discussion 
is carried on, and can take no share 
in it; and therefore, although as 
giving even the appearance of be- 
stowing a share of the government 
on the natives of India the measure 
is unimpeachable, it can scarcely 
have any perceptible influence on 
the course of legislation. The two 
merchant members seldom open 
their lips. Practically, therefore, 
the Legislative Council is identical 
with the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and though we 
are far from wishing to see it other- 
wise at present, we fail to see 
wherein the change made deeply 
affects the welfare of India. 

The same Act of Parliament 
which altered the constitution of 
the Supreme Council, created also 
Legislative Councils in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, framed on 
the model of that of the Governor- 
General, containing, that is, each 
two or three non-official European 
and as many native gentlemen. But 
as the Supreme Council necessarily 
retains for itself all powers of 
general legislation and _ taxation, 
the measures which come before 
these local councils are usually of 
the most insignificant character ; 
and the proceedings of the Ben- 
gal Council especially partake of 
scarcely more dignity and interest 
than those of an English vestry. 
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The amalgamation of the §y- 
preme (or Queen’s) Court at each 
presidency town, consisting of 
judges appointed from England, 
with the Suddur or head Courts 
of Appeal from the civil and crim. 
inal district courts of the country 
carried out by one of the three 
Acts of 1861, is indeed a measure 
wholly beneficial; but, as Mr, 
West says, “the idea had long been 
contemplated.” For Sir Charles 
Wood not to have carried it out 
during his long term of office, when 
all adverse opinion had been over- 
come both in India and England, 
and when the Governor-General 
was strongly urging the change, 
would have been practically jmpos- 
sible. We believe it is no secret 
that the details were all ela- 
borated in India under Lord 
Canning’s direction. 

As regards the third measure, 
termed the “Civil Service Act,” 
something more must be said. The 
Act of Parliament of 1786 relating 
to the East India Company stipu- 
lated that all appointments “in the 
civil line” of the service should be 
held by members of the covenanted 
civil service This clause had never 
been repealed, but it had gradually 
ceased to be acted on; and as the 
territory of the Company increased, 
and with it the number of offices 
to be filled, military men in course 
of time came to be appointed to 
posts—such as those of military 
secretary to Government, military 
paymaster and auditor—which un- 
der the Act could be filled by civil 
servants¢only ; while a large number 
of subordinate posts had been cre- 
ated on emoluments lower than a 
civilian would care to accept, and 
had consequently been  officered 
from the heterogeneous body 
known in India as the uncove- 
nanted service, who receive their 
appointments direct from the 
Government on the spot. Further, 
the extension of public works, and 
the introduction of small cause 
courts at the presidency towns, had 
led to the demand for a class of 
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servants with specific professional 
qualifications. No question of the 
legality of these appointments was 
ever raised; but on Colonel (now 
Major-General Sir Henry) Durand 
being appointed by Lord Canning 
Foreign Secretary, it was contended 
—not that the selection was other- 
wise than the most suitable one 
which could be made-—but that the 
appointment, the most important 
under the Indian Government, was 
a perquisite of the civil service, and 
the forgotten clause of the old Act 
of Parliament was recalled to light: 
Hence, we believe, the origin of 
the Civil Service Act of 1861. Mr. 
West indeed cites Colonel Durand’s 
appointment as a happy instance 
of the working of the Act, as if it 
had followed out of the latter; 
but, as we have explained, Colonel 
Durand’s nomination took place 
some time previously, and the Act 
was passed in primary view to 
legalise it. 

The above we believe to be an 
accurate account of the matter. 
The Act, however, goes a good deal 
beyond this. It not only legalises 
the appointment of persons not 
being covenanted civil servants to 
offices, the existence of which was 
not contemplated by the aforesaid 
Act,—it also throws open under 
certain restrictions every appoint- 
ment in India to persons qualified 
by a certain period of residence, 
and fulfilling certain specified tests. 
It was generally expected that the 
opportunity would be taken of 
this permissive power to break 
down the barrier which restrained 
the uncovenanted service from all 
‘accom of rising to posts of 
onour and emolument, no matter 
what their merits, and that at least 
two or three of the most deserving 
subordinate officers of the exten- 
sive judicial service would be pro- 
moted to district judgeships Had 
Lord Canning remained at the 
head of the Government we believe 
it is little doubtful such promotions 
would have been made. But he 
left India shortly afier the Act 


was passed, and it has remained a 
dead letter ever since. Now we 
are quite aware that the right of 
making such appointments rests 
with the Government in India, and 
that the Secretary of State has no 
legal power of interference. Still, 
if Lord Halifax is to receive praise 
for his share in the measure, it 
should at least be shown that he 
has done something to make it suc- 
cessful. Lord Canning would not 
have required pushing in the mat- 
ter; but Sir John Lawrence, him- 
self a civilian, has all a civilian’s 
prejudices, and without some pres- 
sure from the India Office the un- 
covenanted service is likely to 
remain wholly without recognition. 
One solitary exception has indeed 
been made, in the appointment of 
an able native pleader of the High 
Court to the bench; but if one man 
was fit for promotion there might 
surely be others. The cry is of 
course raised that the covenant 
with the Civil Service would be 
broken, if the appointments they 
are accustomed to look to are given 
to others. But the fact is fre- 
quently lost sight of, that the field 
open to that service has been enor- 
mously increased of late years. 
The extension of territory has 
been one cause of this, the increase 
of administrative business an- 
other. Lieutenant - Governorships 
on £10,000 a-year; Legislative 
Councillorships; Chief Commis- 
sionerships of Provinces; these are 
among the numerous prizes which 
have been created during the last 
few years; and in face of this fact 
it was surely a legitimate arrange- 
ment to extend simultaneously the 
prospects of other public servants. 
Nor was it merely a question of 
claims and privileges; there wae 
the much higher ground of the 
public good. Promotion in the 
civil service was so rapid a short 
time ago in one part of India, that 
men qualified by age and experi- 
ence, even in the limited degree 
considered necessary by Indian 
official traditions, were not to be 
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found for judgeships; yet at this 
time there existed a large judicial 
service of uncovenanted servants, 
containing many men of long train- 
ing and ample qualifications, and 
whom, under the present Act, it 
would be legal to appoint to these 
posts. When we say that the pay 
of a covenanted judge is £3000 a- 
year, and that of the highest un- 
covenanted judge, exercising almost 
precisely the same functions in civil 
cases, about £850, and that the sala- 
ries of the covenanted and uncove- 
nanted magistrates are very nearly 
the same respectively, the hardship 
of the case will be apparent. We 
are not urging, be it observed, any 
indiscriminate promotions, but 
merely that marked ability and 
conduct in the public service 
should be recognised in India as it 
would be anywhere else; and that 
the slur should be removed from 
our administration which is caused 
by this relic of the old system of 
monoply — heretofore pervading 
every branch of Indian adminis- 
tration but now confined to the 
Civil Service — which permits no 
uncovenanted servant, no matter 
how great his merits, to rise beyond 
a subordinate position, nor receive 
more than what in India is a mere 
pittance for salary. The selection 
of a few picked men for such pro- 
motions could not fail to have an 
excellent effect on the morale of the 
whole body from which they were 
chosen, while it could have no ap- 
preciable effect on the prospects of 
the covenanted body. This view 
of the matter is, perhaps, not to be 
looked for from a Governor-General 
himself trained in the straitest 
sect of the Pharisees; but until the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament 
are acted on, where is the merit of 
Sir C. Wood in the matter? 

Passing by the chapter on the 
indigo and rent laws, regarding 
which the great interest felt at the 
time has now subsided, at any rate 
in this country, we come to the 
part of Mr. West’s book relating to 
the financial measures carried out 


in India during Lord Halifax's 
tenure of office. Finance is a gyb- 
ject which would naturally en 
the attention of an ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and he is gene. 
rally understood to have taken the 
lead more himself, and left less to 
be done by the Council, in this than 
in any other branch of the adminis- 
tration. 

We first observe that Mr. West 
shares in what we must regard as 
a popular delusion regarding the 
supposed success of the late Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Laing, in restoring 
financial equilibrium after the Mu- 
tiny. It seems usually to be sup- 
posed that the finances of Indis 
were in a state of impending col- 
lapse when Mr. Wilson went out to 
India, and that it was owing to his 
exertions and those of his succes- 
sors that this prostration of the 
Indian Empire was averted. Mr, 
West assumes this to be the fact, 
although he implies that the merit 
of salvation must be shared b 
these gentlemen with Sir C. Wo 
under whose instructions they 
acted, But it appears to us that 
the matter is involved in a good 
deal of misconception, which may 
he usefully cleared up. 

A state of war naturally leads us to 
a largely increased outlay, and the 
Indian war of 1857-59 was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Not only did 
the nature of the struggle towards 
its termination involve the em- 
ployment of a very large number of 
detached columns, to stamp out the 
embers of the fire which had been 
kindled over a vast area of country ; 
the circumstances of the time de- 
manded that even those parts which 
were not disturbed should be held 
in strength; while, at a time when 
ordinary business occupation of 
every kind was suspended, it was 
desirable to afford employment for 
large classes, who, if left to them- 
selves, might have become danger- 
ous. The war was one requiring, 
therefore, not only large forces im 
the field, with corresponding equip- 
ments, but the maintenance 
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large reserves in the non-disturbed 
districts. And thus, when the old 
Sepoy army had been finally crush- 
ed gr dispersed, the Government 
of India found itself with a larger 
army on its muster-rolls than that 
which had risen in rebellion, And 
when we take into account the 
losses in treasure and public stores 
and buildings which had to be made 
good all over the country, it will 
readily be understood that the war 
was exceptionally costly for Indian 
wars, although not so when com- 
pared with wars in Europe. But 
no nation at the present day ever 
undertakes to pay war expenditure 
out of income; and had the Indian 
Government simply provided for 
merely its ordinary expenditure 
out of the ways and means of the 
year, and defrayed its war and ex- 
traordinary charges by loans raised 
jn a methodical way, this cry about 
the alarming state of the Indian 
finances would never have been 
raised; on the contrary, it would 
have been seen how little costly 
the war had been. But the finan- 
cial department of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, at that time miserably 
conducted, had no conception of 
these common-sense and well-known 
principles. It had no better plan 
to offer, than to show the whole of 
this exceptional expenditure as an 
ordinary charge of the year, sup- 
plementing the ordinary receipts 
by advertising an open loan at five 
and a half per cent. The uncer- 
tain amount of the sum to be re- 
alised from this loan was very pro- 
perly omitted from the income side 
of the annual estimate; but the 
whole expenditure being shown, as 
above explained, on the other, it 
was hardly surprising that the 
budget of 1858-59 showed a deficit 
of more than fourteen millions, 
and that for 1859-60 of more than 
ten millions sterling. Mr. Wilson 
atrived in India in the middle of 
the latter year, having previously, 
Mr. West tells us, “received clear 
and explicit instructions as to what 
was to be done.” It would per- 


haps have made the matter clearer 
if Mr. West had stated what was 
the nature of those instructions; 
for, so far as can be seen, it was 
the natural course of events, and 
not any instructions received or 
acted on by Mr. Wilson, which re- 
stored the state of the Indian fin- 
ances. That gentleman came to 
India just as the tide of expendi- 
ture was beginning to recede. The 
surplus European troops, beyond 
the strength considered necessary 
for the permanent garrison of the 
country, were gradually being 
withdrawn, and the heteroge- 
neous levies raised in the two 
previous years were in course of 
being disbanded. But this last 
was necessarily a work of time, and 
the still more delicate task had 
also to be undertaken of reducing 
the Madras and Bombay armies, 
which had generally shown an ex- 
cellent spirit of discipline and loy- 
alty, as well as a portion of that 
remnant of the Bengal army which 
had remained faithful to its colours. 
The permanent increase made to 
the European army in India ren- 
dered a large reduction of the na- 
tive army, below the standard of 
1857, everywhere practicable; but 
considerations more important than 
even those of finance demanded 
that the reduction should be cau- 
tiously made; and that it took 
place subsequently to Mr. Wilson’s 
arrival is no way to be ascribed to a 
sequence of cause and effect. No 
doubt Mr, Wilson and his succes- 
sor Mr. Laing, urged, as in duty 
bound by their official position, 
the reduction of expenditure, and 
consequently of the army, on their 
colleagues; and we may readily 
suppose that despatches containing 
similar recommendations were is- 
sued from the India Office about 
this time. And no doubt pressure 
of this kind brought to bear from 
a distance acts as a valuable sup- 
port to those on the spot, who may 
be more or less hampered by per- 
sonal influences, from the parties 
whose interest would be affected 
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by the reduction. But these re- 
ductions were the work of Lord 
Canning and his military advisers, 
and to them is due in chiefest mea- 
sure that the retrenchment and re- 
form were of so sweeping a charac- 
ter. In the civil department of 
Government, where it might have 
been expected that retrenchments 
should also, in these critical times, 
have been found practicable, little 
or nothing was effected. A civil 
Finance Commission was _ indeed 
appointed to overhaul the civil ex- 
penditure, but its constitution was 
not of a kind to carry sufficient 
weight for dealing with the import- 
ant interests involved; and its re- 
commendations were chiefly con- 
fined to petty savings in details, 
most of which have been aban- 
doned after trial as not worth the 
inconvenience they involved. Yet 
there are not wanting at first sight 
in the civil department objects 
suggesting themselves for reduc- 
tion. There is, for example, the 
anomalous establishment in Bengal 
of a large staff of Commissioners of 
Revenue. In Madras, where the 
details of revenue business are 
much heavier, the duties of the 
Collector are superintended by 
the Board of Revenue. In the 
Bombay Presidency, in place of a 
Board of Revenue, two Commis- 
sioners supervise the revenue de- 
partment, each having charge of 
half the Presidency. But in the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, as well 
as in the North-Western Provinces, 
there is a Board of Revenue which 
controls the revenue collectors 
through the intermediate agency 
of a large body of Commissioners 
of Division. We believe the opin- 
ion of the more enlightened and 
far-seeing of the civilians to be, 
that either the Commissioners or 
the Board are superfluous; that 
the double agency causes ex- 
pense and circumlocution with- 
out any corresponding advan- 
tage; and that the interests of 
their own body would not be suf- 
ferers in the long-run by the re- 


duction of one or the other unne 
cessary agencies. But it would 
require on the part of the Govern. 
ment on the spot the exercise of g 
strong will to carry out a change 
of this kind, affecting the interests 
of the most powerful official body 
in the world. It is not likely to 
be effected except under a mandate 
from this country; yet here, where 
the influence of the India Office 
might really have been usefully 
exerted, the opportunity offered 
by the critical times of the Mutiny 
has been lost. . 

So much with respect to the re- 
ductions. It remains to observe 
that when these’ were carried out 
the revenue and expenditure at 
once returned to a state of equilib- 
rium, and the state of panic passed 
off, which a little consideration 
in the first instance would have 
shown to be groundless. The ex- 
penditure has indeed not returned 
to its former rate. The public con- 
science, awakened by the tragedy 
of 1857, has discovered new duties 
demanded on behalf of the people 
of India, involving a better and 
more costly machinery of admin- 
istration; and yearly on this ac- 
count do the estimates show an 
increase. The cost of the army is 
also permanently augmented, partly 
from the substitution of European 
for native troops, partly from the 
rise in prices requiring an increase 
in the charges of all kinds. And 
the debt incurred for the war has 
of course occasioned a permanent 
increase to the public debt. But 
the revenues of India have fortu- 
nately shared in the general pros- 
perity brought about by peace and 
increase of trade, and the balance- 
sheet of the Empire continues to 
show the close approximation to 
equilibrium which it had attained 
in 1856. But other causes than 
Lord Halifax and his measures 
brought about the late extraordi- 
nary expansion of Indian trade, and 
they can no- more be credited with 
these results than with the bounty 
of the late harvest. 
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What, however, might fairly be 
laced to the account of the Secre- 
tary of State and his Indian Fin- 
ance Minister, is any accession of 
revenue due to the increase of tax- 
ation, or to its better adjustment. 
And on this head very little has 
been done. There have been a few 
trifling additions and _ reductions 
of the customs duties; and the in- 
come-tax, which at most never pro- 
duced two millions a-year, was im- 
posed with Sir C. Wood's sanction, 
and taken off with his sanction, 
The licence-tax (of 1860), though 
passed into law, was never imposed ; 
and the general result is, that the 
Indian tariff and sources of revenue 
are very much the same now that 
they were in 1859. 

The really important reform ef- 
fected by the introduction of a 
financial member into the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council has been the 
establishment of a proper system 
of account, which, as we have said, 
if it had been established before, 
would have prevented the miscon- 
ception and groundless panics 
about the financial collapse of In- 
dia that took place in 1860. A 
better man than Mr, Wilson for in- 
troducing such a reform could not 
have been found, but unfortunately 
his early death came before he had 
been able to do more than lay its 
foundation. The work begun by 
him was, however, carried forward 
with vigour by his successors, Mr. 
Laing and Sir C. Trevelyan, by 
whom great progress was made 
towards a sound system of public 
account. But all this work has been 
done in India; and when Mr, West 
says that “the financial measures of 
Sir Charles Wood’s administration 
have been numerous and successful 
beyond all reasonable expectation,” 
although the statement may be ver- 
bally accurate, since these measures 
were carried out during the time 
Sir Charles Wood presided at the 
India Office, the inference to be 
drawn from it, that the measures 
emanated from Sir C. Wood, ap- 
pears to us to be in no way sub- 


stantiated. The hall-porter at the 
India Office might in truth claim 
the credit with as much justice. 
The share of the Secretary of 
State in these, as it properly is in 
all detailed measures of Indian ad- 
ministration, was confined to se- 
lecting the instruments for effect- 
ing them, and conveying formal 
approval from time to time to the 
proceedings of the Government in 
India. 

We now come to the other great 
financial question referred to by 
Mr. West—the Indian currency. 
Here also his book gives us a clear 
and accurate resumé of the course 
of the currency measures adopted 
during the last seven years; but 
we think a very slight acquaintance 
with the matter will dispose of the 
conclusion he seeks to establish, 
that the guiding influence of Sir 
Charles Wood may be discerned 
throughout them. We need hardly 
remind those of our readers who 
are familiar with the currency ques- 
tion, that Mr. Wilson belonged to 
the small but able school of econo- 
mists which is opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Bank Charter Act, of 
which Sir C. Wood has always been 
a stanch supporter. When, there- 
fore, we find that Mr. Wilson, on 
his arrival in India, immediately an- 
nounced his intention of introduc- 
ing a paper currency, of which one- 
third was to be covered by a reserve 
in gold and silver, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds by Government se- 
curities, we at once recognise the 
scheme which he had advocated 
so ably during a long period in 
the ‘Economist,’ and afterwards in 
his well-known work on currency, 
and we may be sure that Sir C. 
Wood had no claim to paternity 
of the measure. We may observe, 
by the way, that Mr. Wilson had 
no intention of pressing his prin- 
ciple to a conclusion at the begin- 
ning. He meant to proceed cau- 
tiously, and in the first instance 
to protect the paper issues by a 
metal reserve of nearly the whole ; 
so that the practical result would 
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not have differed appreciably from 
that attained on the approved plan 
of issuing all paper in excess of a 
certain fixed minimum only against 
coin and bullion. Mr. Wilson, how- 
ever, could not reasonably have ex- 
ected that his plan would be al- 
owed; and it was, of course, vetoed 
by Sir Charles Wood. His success- 
or, Mr. Laing, who assumed office 
before the measnre had come into 
operation, adopted the orthodox 
plan, and his Bill provided that all 
li issues in excess of four mil- 
ions sterling should be covered by 
metal reserves. But he went astray 
from the Secretary of State’s views, 
in proposing to hand over the man- 
agement of the paper currency to 
the chartered State banks, and it 
was not till after long discussion, 
extending beyond the date of Mr. 
Laing’s resignation of office, that 
the measure, as it was finally en- 
acted, at all harmonised with the 
Secretary of State’s views. Even 
now, as Mr. West informs us, the 
Government of India have deviated 
from his wishes in fixing the low- 
est denomination of note at ten 
rupees (about £1) instead of five 
rupees, as he desired—a very mate- 
rial alteration, as we shall presently 
see. 

So much for the history of the case. 
As regards the merits of the contro- 
versy, we conceive it would not be 
difficult to show that the peculiar 
conditions of India, with its large 
agricultural population and stable 
trade, render it especially suitable 
for the application of Mr, Wilson’s 
theory, of issuing a proportion of 
the paper currency against Govern- 
ment securities; and that such a 
scheme, cautiously and gradually 
carried out, might end in the es- 
tablishment of a paper currency on 
a perfectly safe basis, exceeding in 
amount the largest estimates ever 
hazarded, and constituting a source 
of large profit to the Government, 
and benefit to the country. This, 
however, is not the place for pur- 
suing that idea; what we have 


now to point out is, that the history 
of the currency question, as told by 
Mr. West, merely confirms our pro- 
position that the Secretary of state 
can in practice only exercise a veto 
over the proceedings of the Indiay 
Government. He cannot initiate 
measures, or take an active part in 
carrying them out. In certain 
cases, no doubt, his judgment is 
the better of the two, and this of 
the currency is in some respects 
one. The non-introduction of 4 
five-rupee note especially, we con- 
ceive to have been an unwise de- 
parture from his views. But prin- 
ciples of government are not to be 


inferred from particular instances; . 


and there is nothing in the history 
of this case to justify the inference, 
either that the attempt had been 
made to administer India directly 
from the Indian Office, or that it 
would be desirable to-do so. 

As to the result of the measure, 
Mr. West admits that it has not 
been thoroughly successful, since 
comparatively few notes have been 
taken out for local use; and we 
conceive that this partial failure is 
due to a feature in the currency 
measure which both the Secretary 
of State and the Indian Govern- 
ment have agreed in introducing, 
while we may observe that Mr, 
West seems to overestimate the 
virtual extent of the operation of 
the measure. The former paper 
currency of the three Presidency 
banks, now superseded by Govern- 
ment notes, reached to about 
£3,200,000, while the circulation of 
the latter nearly a year ago had at- 
tained to the sum of £10,160,959; 
hence the latier appears to be more 
than threefold the former. But, 
in the first place, the comparison 
is not made between like things. 
The paper circulation of the Presi- 
dency State Banks was the amount 
of their notes held by the public: 
the paper circulation of the Gov- 
ernment is thé amount of Govern- 
ment notes held by the public, m- 
cluding the amount held by the 
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State banks and the different Gov- 
ernment treasuries. A very large 
deduction has therefore to be made 
from the nominal, to arrive at the 
yirtual paper circulation. 

In the next place, the introduc- 
tion of this paper currency took 
place simultaneously with an extra- 
ordinary development of Indian 
commerce. We believe that the 
jncrease of paper circulation has 
been mainly due to this cause alone, 
and that it would have taken place 
to quite the same extent had the 
currency continued to belong to 
the State banks. This view is sup- 
ported by the fact that the princi- 
pal increase has occurred at Bom- 
bay, the great centre of the Indian 
cotton trade. 

As to the almost total failure to 
introduce the paper currency into 
the interior of India, the cause is not 
far to look for. That currency is prac- 
tically inconvertible. At the very 
time when the attention of European 
economists is directed towards in- 
troducing uniformity of currency 
among different nations, the British 
territories in India have been map- 
ped out into a number of “ circles,” 
each of which has been endowed 
with a separate paper currency of its 
own. The traveller proceeding from 
Calcutta to Lahore finds himself 
after the first day’s journey in a 
country where the notes he had 
provided himself with are not a 
legal tender. And if, at consider- 
able loss, he exchanges them for 
notes of the “circle” where he has 
arrived, a precisely similar incon- 
venience occurs on arriving at his 
destination. Is it wonderful if, 
under these conditions, the Govern- 
ment notes should be depreciated, 
and fail to prove an attractive form 
of investment ? 

The reason which determined 
the formation of these circles is, 
of course, readily apparent. If a 
universal note had been issued by 
the Government, convertible on 
demand at various offices of issue, 
the notes would have been largely 


employed by traders for remittances 
to buy the produce of the country; 
and the cost of sending specie from 
the presidency towns to the interior, 
to meet the notes presented at the 
branch offices, would have fallen on 
the Government. Hence the device 
of these circles of issue. The circle 
office, say at Lahore or Nagpoor, is 
bound by this means to cash only 
the notes issued from it; and the 
practical result is that the operations 
of these branch issue offices are 
kept down to a perfectly insignifi- 
cant scale. 

But the danger which it is thus 
sought to avert, arises from the 
measure having been dealt with in 
an incomplete, half-hearted fashion. 
The danger to be guarded against, 
it is said, is of this kind, that the 
trader wanting to buy cotton, for 
example, will procure notes at the 
Bombay office, and present them at 
the Nagpoor office, to be exchanged 
for the silver rupees which he de- 
sires to distribute among the culti- 
vators about Nagpoor, in the pur- 
chase of cotton. Therefore, it is 
said, Government would not only 
have to bear the cost of sending 
silver up from Bombay to Nagpoor 
to-meet the notes, but large reserves 
of coin would have. to be kept at 
the latter place to meet the chances 
of a sudden run on it. Even with 
this precaution, there would always. 
be the danger, it is argued, of the 
reserves of a branch currency-office 
proving insufficient to meet the de- 
mand. Bombay notes should there- 
fore be kept from use in this way. 
Hence the establishment of currency 
circles. The knot has been severed, 
not untied. 

But it will be obvious on con- 
sideration that the difficulty to be 
provided against will arise on the 
supposition that the capitalist will 
demand to have his notes changed, 
and will conduct all his operations 
with the owners of the raw produce 
by means of specie payments. And 
no doubt he will do so. But why? 
Simply because the currency note 
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is not current among the people of 
the country. And it is not current, 
because it is practically not con- 
vertible. There are ten offices of 
issue in India; but it needs hardly 
be said that the tenth part of that 
vast country is a large tract. With- 
in that tract the note is payable 
only at the office of issue, and al- 
though a legal tender, it only circu- 
lates freely within the immediate 
neighbourhood of that office. The 
denomination is too large for the 
bulk of transactions occurring; the 
holder of a note is therefore usually 
obliged to seek the intervention of 
a money-changer; and the notes in 
consequence are usually at a dis- 
count, If, however, a note of smaller 
denomination were introduced, of 
five or even two rupees, and if it 
were cashed freely at every district 
treasury, this depreciation would 
disappear, and the note would 
circulate with perfect confidence. 
There would no doubt be difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and precautions 
to be taken at first; but we conceive 
such a measure would be found 
quite practicable and eminently 
successful. It may especially be 
pointed out, that precisely in pro- 
portion as the notes are readily 
cashed, will the demand for cashing 
them be reduced. 

This is, however, not the place to 
discuss the details of the measure; 
we have no space to enlarge on the 
enormons benefits that might be 
derived from the introduction of a 
sound paper currency, freely circu- 
lating among all classes throughout 
the breadth of the land. But we 
think enough has been said to show 
that what has as yet been done in 
this way is not much for either the 
Government of India or the Secre- 
tary of State to be proud of. 

This device of circle issues seems 
to have from the first been accepted 
by both as a necessary feature of the 

lan. Mr. Laing, indeed, would 
nave done away with them; but his 
scheme was mixed up with a plan 
for employing the banks as cur- 


rency agents, and was disallowed 
on that ground. With respect to 
a gold currency, the Secretary of 
State has expressed himself opposed 
in opinion to those who, without 
any evidence in favour of the as- 
sumption, have urged that a gold 
currency would be more suitable to 
the wants of a poor people like the 
natives of India than the exigt- 
ing silver coins, and it perhaps 
hardly requires acquaintance with 
M. Chevalier’s great work to per- 
ceive that the presumption lies the 
other way. However, no practicable 
scheme has yet been submitted for 
his approval. The only definite 
one was that preferred by Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, who, having 
written a minute which shows con- 
clusively that the sovereign always 
passes current in India at consider- 
ably more than ten rupees, proposed 
that it should be received in the 
Government treasuries in lieu of 
that sum, Sir Charles Wood 
agreed to the proposal, which it 
need hardly be said has proved 
quite inoperative. 

Let us now pass on to the sub- 
ject of public works, to which Mr, 
West devotes a short chapter. Here 
also our criticism must be of the 
same kind as before. That great 
progress has been made in this 
direction during the last few years 
is undoubtedly the case. Not only 
have the sums annually devoted 
to the purpose out of the ways 
and means of the year largely in- 
creased year by year, from four 
millions in 1859-60 to seven mil- 
lions in 1866-67, but the principle 
has now at last been fairly recog- 
nised that expenditure on public 
works is not to be regarded as a 
temporary obligation, to be wiped 
off by a brief spasmodic effort, but 
that a vast and protracted under- 
taking lies before the Government, 
extending over an indefinite period 
into the future, and only to be car- 
ried out successfully by sustained, 
continuous labour. Public works 
outlay has therefore come at last 
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to be regarded as a necessary bur- 
den, to be provided for as a certain 
annual charge, provided beforehand 
inst in the same way as the cost 
of the army and the civil establish- 
ments of the State, and not deter- 
mined simply by the fluctuating 
amount of the surplus revenue, 
More has been done in India in 
the way of material progress during 
the last six years than was done in 
the previous quarter of a century, 
and threefold as much again will be 
effected during the next six years, if 
the arrangements now set on foot 
be persisted in. But that the credit 
for this vigour and foresight is to be 
fairly assigned to Sir Charles Wood 
we deny. In this, as in the other 
matters of administration already 
referred to, his part has been limited 
to the passive one of non-interfer- 
ence with the arrangements made 
by the Government of India, The 
sums devoted by that Government 
to public works are distributed 
annually among the different local 
Governments long before a report 
reaches the Secretary of State ; 
and although of late years the sums 
thus devoted have been so Yarge as 
to create a deficit in the budget 
account, and the Secretary of State 
has thus been called on in effect to 
obtain the amount from the London 
market, practically there was no 
option in the matter. It would have 
been quite impossible for any Minis- 
ter, in face of the demand raised at 
Manchester for Indian cotton, to cut 
down the estimates of the Indian 
Government for expenditure on 
roads and canals. Mr. West says, in- 
deed, that Sir C. Wood in 1862 sanc- 
tioned “the employment of a sum 
amounting to £3,000,000 from the 
cash balances for the further prose- 
cution of reproductive works ;” but 
the local Government were quite at 
liberty to employ their cash balances 
as they think proper, without ask- 
ing the leave of the India Office. 
As a matter of fact, the idea of 
and sanction to this mode of em- 
ploying them came to nought. As 


we said before, spasmodic efforts 
of this kind are of no real service; 
material progress, if it is not to be 
attended with waste and extrava- 
gance, must be gradual and stead- 
ily prosecuted. 

There are indeed two ways in 
which the Secretary of State can 
actively co-operate in extending 
public works in India, It rests 
with him to raise loans in England 
for reproductive works of irriga- 
tion, should such a course be desir- 
able ; this might even be done 
without waiting for an application ° 
from India. And in all matters re- 
lating to the extension of railways 
it has been usual to take the initia- 
tive quite as much in England as 
in India, while the negotiation with 
the railway company is always con- 
ducted by the Secretary of State. 
But with respect to neither of these 
matters do we find in Sir Charles 
Woou’s administration any cause 
for eulogy. It is not, indeed, very 
long since the discovery was first 
made of the truth, that a great estate 
like India cannot be brought rapidly 
up to the required state of improve- 
ment by merely spending on it the 
surplus income that may remain 
after every other demand has been 
satisfied, and that if reproductive 
canals and tanks for irrigation are 
to be constructed throughout the, 
breadth of the land on a compre- 
hensive scale, and within a reason- 
able time, capital must be appro- 
priated to the purpose, @. e., that loans 
must be raised. But at any rate the 
perception of this truth reached the 
Governor-General and his Council 
long before it penetrated to the re- 
cesses of the India Office. From 
correspondence published in the 
newspapers a short time back, it 
appears that the Indian Govern- 
ment have been since 1864 urging 
on the Secretary of State the neces- 
sity for at once commencing a com- 
prehensive system of irrigation 


-works by means of loans, but that 


until Lord Cranborne came into 
office no reply was vouchsafed, and 
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a grand scheme for assurance against 
the recurrence of famine had been 
postponed for two years—time now 
irrevocably lost. 

As regards railways, with the ex- 
ception of concessions granted by 
Sir C. Wood for one or two trifling 
lines, the works at present in pro- 
gress in India are merely those of 
the main arterial lines planned by 
Lord Dalhousie, and to which the 
Government were committed before 
Sir C. Wood came into office. And 
so soon as those lines are completed, 
‘railway progress in India, so far as 
that statesman is coricerned, will 
come toan end, Yet the financial 
success of the railways, even in 
their present incomplete state, has 
been abundantly shown already, 
and every consideration of policy 
points to a persistent and method- 
ical extension of Indian railways, 
involving due forethought, and pro- 
vision for the commencement of 
new lines as the first approach com- 
pletion. The necessity for this pro- 
vision has long been foreseen in 
India, and so far ago as 1863 a com- 
pany was formed for the purpose of 
undertaking an extensive system of 
railways through the fertile and 
populous country north of the 
Ganges. But the arrangements be- 
tween it and the Government never 
took a practical shape until the 
Conservative party came into office, 
and three years of valuable time 
have been lost. 

The important subject of the 
Indian army would require an 
article to itself, and can be merely 
glanced at here. It may be freely 
admitted that in this case, at any 
rate, Sir Charles Wood’s adminis- 
tration was not merely passive ; 
and Mr. West’s admission that the 
Secretary of State’s measures had 
to be submitted to the review of 
two successive Royal Commissions, 
each of which pronounced them 
to be more or less illegal, and that 
the changes which Sir Charles Wood 
thought to introduce by a couple 
of despatches in the beginning of 


1864 were not concluded untij 
1866, and then by his successors, 
is sufficient commentary on_ the 
method in which this change wag 
carried out. A more blunderin 
mess of a great organic change was 
never perpetrated, nor is the rea- 
son why it proved such a failure 
far to look for. Sir Charles Wood 
on this occasion departed from the 
sound principle ordinarily observed, 
which we have endeavoured here 
to enunciate forcibly, under which 
the initiation of all administrative 
measures, and especially the elabo- 
ration of details, is left to the 
Government in India, while power 
of control and approval rests with 
the Government in England. The 
consequence was the preparation 
of a scheme which those competent 
to judge would at once have pro- 
nounced impracticable. All that 
was left to the Governor-General 
was to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain; but with every desire on 
Lord Canning’s part to administer 
the details of the scheme, so as to 
meet the emergency of the case as 
far as practicable, while ‘acting in 
the spirit of his instructions, the 
two conditions were not found 
compatible. Difficulties, _unfore- 
seen at the India Office, and which 
the Governor-General and his ad- 
visers were powerless to remove, 
arose at every point, involving end- 
less references to England, and 
confused and _ contradictory rul- 
ings in reply, till at last the so- 
called amalgamation measure be- 
came a helpless muddle, and the 
complication was only got clear 
of, after five years of strife, by 
sweeping away the regulations 
which had formed the principal 
features of the original scheme. 
Even now Mr. West seems not to 
have apprehended the nature of 
the difficulties which Sir Charles 
Wood created, any more than Sir 
Charles Wood understood them 
himself, He repeats the old de- 
fence put forward, that the In- 
dian officers could not have a real 
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jevance, because the change had 
created such great advance in 
emolument and promotion. So it 
did; but the radical character of 
the change was that it divided the 
officers of the Indian army into 
two great divisions, one of which, 
and the larger, benefited vastly, 
while the position of the other was 
made not only relatively, but ab- 
golutely worse. It is this minority 
which has been making all the 
noise. The lucky half has been 
well satisfied enough with its new 
situation, and has naturally made 
no sign; but a wise administrator 
would have foreseen the difficulty 
as regards the others, and would 
not have waited for the operation 
of time to discover that a body of 
several hundred men’ put on the 
shelf and maintained in idleness, 
and superseded in pay and pro- 
motion by their more lucky com- 
rades, would naturally employ their 
enforced leisure in grumbling. Had 
these superfluous officers been got 
rid of in the first instance on libe- 
ral terms, a large saving of pay 
would have been practicable, and 
we should have heard nothing 


whatever of grievances. There’ 


would have been none left with 
a pretext for complaint, and the 
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unseemly spectacle of a body of 
officers appealing for justice against 
their masters at the door of Parlia- 
ment would never have occurred. 

As to the future, we believe it is 
a mistake to think that the matter 
has been finally disposed of. Lord 
Cranborne has solved the imme- 
diately pressing problem, by admit- 
ting the men whom Lord Halifax 
had left out in the cold to the snug 
provisions of the staff corps; and 
this liberal act, it may be admitted, 
was the best, if not the only, solu- 
tion of the difficulty possible. All 
the Indian army has now been ad- 
vanced and benefited by the amal- 
gamation, and the officers are left 
absolutely without cause of com- 
plaint. But the result is an army 
expensive in an extraordinary and 
very needless degree, organised on 
a most faulty and cumbersome plan. 
Sooner or later a knowledge of this 
will force itself on attention; and 
we venture to predict that, although 
the matter may be staved off for a 
season, a second and thorough re- 
organisation of that army will have 
to be undertaken before many years 
have passed away, as one of the 
measures arising out of Sir Charles 
Wood’s administration of Indian 
affairs. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND, 


Tue last three volumes of Count 
de Montalembert’s book* come in 
appropriately enough at this mo- 
ment, when ecclesiastical affairs 
take up so much of the public 
time and thoughts.  Ritualism, 
Pan-Anglicanism, and all _ the 
curious commotions which have 
lately stirred the Church of Eng- 
land, should do something to pre- 
pare an audience, fit and happily 
not few, for the story of that 
Church’s origin. It is not a story, 
as told in these fascinating volumes, 
which English Churchmen will 
be disposed to endorse; but there 
are lessons in it which might not 
be without effect upon us all, were 
they duly considered, as well as an 
inalienable interest in the tale. 
The Anglican Church, which car- 
ries matters with so high a hand in 
these days, and is so much more 
sure of her own sacred claims than 
she has ever been before during her 


distinct and separate existence,’ 


is not indeed the Church whose 
beginnings M. de Montalembert 
relates, with his usual grace and 
enthusiasm. But his book, as 
being more generally diffusible 
among the mass of English readers, 
more attractive and more easily 
within reach than the great bulk 
of purely Catholic productions, 
may afford to some of them a new 
sensation. In Scotland of recent 
days many good people have been 
shocked and irritated by certain 
little attempts at priestly imperti- 
nence on the part of stray Angli- 
cans towards the Church of Scot- 
land; but none of these can ap- 
proach the quiet and matter-of-fact 
contempt with which the most 
tolerant Roman Catholic treats the 
Church of England. To him, as to 
@ man on a mountain height, it mat- 


ters little whether the figures be 
neath him are on a plain of a hun- 
dred or a thousand feet above the 
level. They are all so far from 
him that the distinction between 
themselves is nothing in his eyes, 
Never did Anglican bishop ignore 
the existence of the humble Dis. 
senter with more lofty calm than 
the humblest preacher, the most 
unknown writer on the other side 
ignores the Anglican hierarchy and 
all its pretensions. Those overtures 
of union, those stretchings out of 
hands towards their ancient Mother, 
which a small bedy in the Church 
of England have been making, 
evidently attract no response in her 
bosom. We may be to our own 
consciousness a long - descended, 
well-born National Church, with 
our apostolical succession and 
patents of nobility unbroken; but 
to her we are but a vulgar modern 
sect, one “ denomination” among the 
many Protestant Dissenters upon 
most of whom we look down so 
loftily. The position is quaint, 
and full of unconscious, uninten- 
tional irony upon the modern tem- 
per of ecclesiastical England. The 
Church of England has separated 
herself from the Churches of the 
Reformation, She is disposed to 
consider herself a distinct offspring 
of the primitive Church, more en- 
lightened and purer than _ the 
Roman and Eastern branches, but 
equally apostolical, ready to hold 
communion with her elders, who 
alone are her equals, and standing 
at an immeasurable distance above 
all the ecclesiastical developments 
of the Reformation. This position 
she holds stoutly; but the unfor- 
tunate circumstance is, that her 
elder sisters stand unconscious, and 
recognise no difference. Tu the 


* ‘The Monks of the West,’ Vols. III., IV., V. ‘The Conversion of England. 
By the Count de Montalembert, Member of the French Academy. William Biack- 


wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Roman Catholic the whole Protes- 
tant world stands on the same level. 
There are no degrees to speak of 
within its bounds. The Scotch pres- 
byter or the Dissenting minister is 
no worse and no better in his eyes 
than the Anglican clergyman, be he 
dean or bishop. It makes no differ- 
ence. In the present position of af- 
fairs, the lesson thus taught may be 
not without advantage. It is one 
which is echoed by Roman Catholic 
opinion everywhere whenever it 
has a chance to express itself. 
Unless some wonderful change of 
mind should come about, of which 
at present there are no signs, 
any recognition of the peculiar 
claims of the Church of England 
by the Church of Rome, any step 
to meet her overtures, any ‘union 
or communion between them, is 
simply impossible. It is more than 
impossible; judged from the 
Roman point of view, it is ridicu- 
lous, if not wicked. In this point, 
though to say so is a digression and 
abrupt departure from our immedi- 
ate subject, M. de Montalembert’s 
book, like every other Catholic book 
that has fallen under our observa- 
tion, may be of special use at this 
moment to the Anglican ecclesias- 
tical mind. 

It is a narrative of the birth 
and early progress of a _ great, 
famous, and flourishing national 
Church—a Church full of vigour 
and expansive power, rich in this 
world, richer for the world to come, 
with many saints and many glo- 
ries—a Church with distinct dates 
in its chronicles, showing when it 
was born, and when, nationally 
speaking, it died. It died, M. 
de Montalembert says, so far as 
nationality and general recognition 
was concerned, Our Bishops say 
it entered upon a new and purer 
phase of its life. For the latter 
doctrine we have our own opinion; 
for the former the belief of Roman 
Catholic Christendom. Se far as 
our sins against Catholicism go, it 
is but natural that we should be 
tried by a Catholic jury—just as it 
must be before honest men that 


every supposed transgressor of the 
eighth commandment must be ar- 
raigned. We say we are not guilty, 
but so does the thief; and r all 
it does not much matter what are 
the views of the culprit at the bar. 
Our jury is unanimous against us. 
We have good instincts, religious 
impulses, a national character which 
is worthy admiration (or horror); 
but we have no Church, no true 
teaching, no sacraments nor ordin- 
ances. We are wandering as sheep 
without a shepherd. It is worth 
while realising this as the genuine 
opinion about us of all good, all 
moderately good Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic Church regards 
our great and wealthy establish- 
ment with a contempt much more 
sincere and thorough than that 
with which the High-Church 
clergy south of the Tweed regard 
the poor but stout-constitutioned 
Scotch establishment. It seems ex- 
traordinary to us, but such is the 
case; and perhaps, taking this into 
consideration, it might be more 
worth our while to descend to the 
depths of what is meant by Cathol- 
icism, and try whether we could 
not get at the spirit, and leave off 
stretching out towards the letter 
and outward form of it, such un- 
availing hands. 

M. de Montalembert’s book is 
about an ecclesiastical corporation 
which, according to his idea, exists 
no longer; which attained its 
Golden Age in the seventh century, 
and came to a violent end under 
Henry VIII.; and which, being thus 
cut short nationally by a premature 
end, can be judged of with all its vir- 
tues and imperfections, as the dead 
are judged. It is not necessary to 
say that the history is eloquent and 
graceful, that it is full of pictu- 
resque details and admirabie pic- 
tures, or that it overflows with a 
generous enthusiasm for all good- 
ness, and sympathy for everything 
that is noble and natural, even ina 
race fallen out of the Roman pale. 
All these qualities are implied in 
the name of the distinguished 
author; whether it is to be re- 
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ceived with perfect reliance as well 
as hearty admiration, and whether 
its claims as history are as high as 
its claims as literature, is a question 
into which we will not now enter. 

The story commences far away 
in the morning ages of Christian- 
ity, when even human nature, 
though in fact bearing the snows 
of many ages, seems young and 
fresh in the distance. Even our 
historian can make little of St. 
Ninian and St. David, of the 
Armorican Cadoc, and the holy 
Winifred whose well, more certain 
than her story, still bubbles up on 
the northern borders of Wales. 
They planted a __ problematical 
Christianity and lived a monastic 
life almost before the general 
world knew what Christianity and 
monasticism were, amid the wild 
yet (according to M. de Montalem- 
bert) melodious Gael. Our own 
poor barbarous progenitors, the 
Picts, get but few plaudits at his 
hands, but the Celts of Wales 
make a pretty picture in the fore- 
ground. This is how he describes 
that poetic people :— 


“Nothing can describe them better 
than that provision of their ancient 
laws which forbids the seizure by jus- 
tice in the house of any Welshman of 
three things—his sword, his harp, and 
one of his books; the harp and the book 
because in time of peace music and 
poetry were regarded as the best uccupa- 
tion of an honest and free man. From 
infancy, accordingly, all the Welsh cul- 
tivated these two arts, and especially 
music, with a universal and unwearying 
passion. It was the favourite form and 
gracious accompaniment of hospitality ; 
choirs of singers everywhere offered a 
welcome to the traveller. From morn- 
ing till night every house echoed with 
the sound of the harp and other instru- 
ments, played with a perfection which 
delighted the foreign listeners, who, how- 
ever, were always struck, in the midst 
of the skilful exercises of musical abil- 
ity, by the constant recurrence of sweet 
and melancholy chords, in which, as 
in the music of Ireland, the candid 
genius and cruel destiny of the Celtic 
races seemed to be reflected.” 


In such a_ harmonious world 
lived the holy Archbishop Dubri- 
cius, who crowned King Arthur in 
516; but naturally there is litile 
known about this pontiff, though 
he is reported to have founded 9 
great monastery in Cambria, and 
to have preached to as many as 
thousand hearers. We cannot, how. 
ever, linger on the faint figures 
appearing through the mist, to 
whom not even the skill of M, 
de Montalembert can give life or 
reality. The first true portrait on 
his canvas comes before us boldly 
with a certain human solidity about 
it, which identifies the man as 
flesh and blood. It is the form of 
Columba, the first great missionary 
of the British Isles, which thus 
rises out of the obscurity, not a 
dove as the name imports, nor even 
possessing many saintly qualities, 
at least in the first part of his life; 
but a fine, genuine, pugnacious, hot- 


headed and somewhat shifty Irish- © 


man, proving the unchangeableness 
of race by his strongly-marked na- 
tional features, as well as do those 
Saxons whose riding and foxhunt- 
ing M. de Montalembert takes such 
pleasure in remarking. Columba 
was of royal race, and in the line 
of direct succession, so that he too 
might have been king, as kings 
were in those days among the tur- 
bulent tribes of the Island of Saints, 
Notwithstanding the curious opti- 
mism with which chiefs and clans, 
whole masses of people, seem to 
have precipitated themselves into 
the monkish ranks, as who should 
say, ‘Here is the best thing—let 
us all seize upon it,” the state of 
the country does not seem to have 
been paradisiacal. Monastic foun- 
dations were innumerable, but 
rapine and murder, fire and flame, 
intestine struggles of the most vio- 
lent kind, prevailed everywhere. 
The government, such as it was, Was 
in the hands of provincial kings, 
professedly subordinate to a gene- 
ral suzerain, But “nothing,” M. de 
Montalembert admits, ‘was more 
contested or more stormy than this 
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suzerainship. It was incessantly 
disputed by some one of the vassal 
kings, who often succeeded by a 
pitched battle in depriving the su- 
reme sovereign of his crown and 
hte, and replacing him on_ the 
throne of Tara, with the almost 
certain chance of being himself 
treated in the same fashion by the 
son of the dethroned monarch.” 
This wild régime did not, however, 
as it appears, disagree with the 
race; and the life of the monks, 
who formed so large a portion of 
the population, seems to have been, 
on the whole, a pleasant enough 
life. The pretty incidents of the 
youth of Columba which are here- 
in recorded —his mother’s dream 
of the angel who brought her a veil 
embroidered with brilliant flowers, 
as a token that her child was to 
bloom for heaven—his own visions 
of angels, guardian and symboli- 
cal—though very charming and very 
harmonious with the idea of a 
meek and gentle youth devoted to 
the cloister from his birth, do not 
accord, it must be confessed, with the 
early manhood of the adventurous 
young abbot, who was full of chival- 
rous tastes and athletic inclina- 
tions, full of sentiment and poetry, 
the love of books, and _ boats, 
and horses, fond of travel, enthu- 
siastic about literature, and very 
fond of his own way. The young 
man has no conventional features 
of sanctity about him, but looks 
marvellously like the beau chevalier 
of all ages. Before he was twenty- 
five he had established, it is said, 
thirty-seven monasteries in Ireland. 
His favourite spot was Derry, 
where he watched with care, his 
g historian tells us, over the discip- 
line and studies of his community, 
and also over the preservation of 
the forest. He would allow no oak 
to be cut down. “Dear Derry, 
dear little oak-grove,” sings the 
young poet. And he speaks of the 
angels that come and go under 
every leaf of the oaks, and of the 
salt sea where the sea-gulls scream. 
Nature is sweet to him, and the 
boat in which he comes back from 
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afar, and the quiet of the cell under 
his oaks; but there is not much 
about the studies of his commu- 
nity. When minstrels passed that 
way they were brought in to sing 
before the young abbot and his 
monks, “and the latter reproached 
him energetically if he permitted 
one of these wandering poets to de- 
part without having asked to hear 
some of his chants, accompanied by 
his harp.” At the same time, the 
ardeat young soul thirsted to try 
everything, and have everything, 
that was held excellent and glori- 
ous. He made an attempt at Latin 
poetry, and he got into sad trouble, 
and changed the whole tenor of his 
life, by a refined and enlightened 
covetousness in respect to books. 


“He went everywhere,” says M. de 
Montalembert, ‘in search of books to 
borrow or copy, often experiencing re- 
fusals, which he resented bitterly. 
There was then in Ossory, in the south- 
west, a holy, very learned recluse, 
doctor in laws and philosophy, named 
Longarad with the white legs, because 
in walking barefoot, his legs, which 
were covered with white hair, were vis?- 
ble. Columba having gone to visit him, 
asked leave to examine his books. The 
old man gave him a direct refusal; then 
Columba burst forth into denunciations. 
‘ May thy books no longer do thee any 
good, neither to thee nor to those who 
come after thee, since thou takest occa- 
sion by them to show thy inhospitality.’ 
The curse was heard, according to the 
legend. As soon as Longarad died, his 
books became unintelligible. They still 
exist, says an author of the ninth cen- 
tury, but no man can read them.” 


The incident which had so great 
an effect upon his life is scarcely 
less whimsical. His former tutor, 
Finnian, who had also a place in the 
calendar, possessed a certain copy 
of the Psalter which attracted Co- 
lumba’s admiration. And on the 
occasion of a visit paid to this monk, 
“our saint found means to make a 
clandestine and hurried copy . . . 
by shutting himself up at night in 
the church were the Psalter was de- 
posited.” Heaven lent its aid to the 
theft in a way which M. de Monta- 
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lembert does not seem to think ex- 
traordinary, by supplying Columba 
with supernatural light, ‘ which 
escaped from his left hand while he 
wrote with his right.” This piece of 
dishonesty was of the most villan- 
ous kind, for the value of the MS. 
of course lay in its unique charac- 
ter; notwithstanding which all the 
unseen powers helped the daring 
young robber. His unlawful la- 
bours were discovered by a passer- 
by, who, surprised to see light in the 
church at such an hour, peeped in at 
the keyhole, but was punished for 
his impious curiosity by a crane, 
which suddenly tore out his eye. 
Notwithstanding these signs of 
heavenly favour, Finnian, not un- 
naturally, was angry at such a breach 
of hospitality, and claimed the copy 
“on the ground that a copy made 
without permission ought to belong 
to the master of the original, seeing 
that the transcription is the son of 
the original.” Columba refused to 
give up his book, and the question 
was referred to King Diarmid or 
Dermott, the supreme monarch of 
Ireland, and a kinsman of Colum- 
ba. This potentate pronounced 
against the young abbot, who 
was enraged by the judgment, 
and, denouncing the king in the 
plainest language, was naturally 
pursued by his soldiers, and fled 
before them over the hills into his 
native province. ‘“ As he went upon 
his lonely way,” says M. de Monta- 
lembert, with that beautiful indif- 
ference to the cause of the fugitive’s 
flight which is to be remarked in 
the historians of the saints, “his 
soul found utterance in a pious 
song.” The song, no doubt, is 
pious, and full of that strong con- 
viction that the singer is one of 
God’s elect, and his adversary the 
enemy of goodness, which is an- 
other remarkable and most sustain- 
ing element in saintly troubles. 
Singing his song of trust, Columba 
fled over the hills, breathing fire 
and flame, to rouse every chief and 
fighting man over whom he had any 
influence, against the king who had 


deprived him of his book; and be 
took himself to fasting and prayer 
while the clans gathered “to obtain 
from heaven the punishment of the 
royal insolence.” Besides  thegg 
spiritual means of securing the vic. 
tory he was himself present on the 
battle-field, justifying the quarrel, 
and taking upon himself the respon. 
sibility of the bloodshed. The of. 
fending king was punished to his 
heart’s content, and this outburst of 
passion and vengefulness became 
the turning-point of Columba’s 
career. 

For it is apparent that public 
opinion existed in force sufficient to 
bring the impetuous young abbot- 
prince to a sense of his shortcom- 
ings. He was summoned before 
a synod to answer for the shed- 
ding of Christian blood, and sum- 
marily excommunicated even be- 
fore he could appear at its tribunal, 
When he did appear, however, he 
was received with a fraternal em- 
brace by the saintly abbot, Brendan, 
who declared that he saw a pillar of 
fire going before the excommuni- 
cated, and angels accompanying him, 
and that he dared not disdain a 
man predestined by God to be the 
guide of an entire people to eternal 
life. The sentence of excommuni- 
cation was consequently withdrawn, 
with the touching condition that 
Columba should win as many souls 
to Christ as had fallen in the battle. 
Thus his career was determined. He 
was afterwards seized with com- 
punctions, and wandered from soli- 
tude to solitude, seeking counsel and 
help, though not without impulses 
of self-defence. One of his confes- 
sors gave the necessary point to the 
judgment of the synod by condemn- 
ing him to perpetual banishment. 
None of his friends seem to have at- 
tempted to detain him, for even in so 
disturbed a country the presence of 
a firebrand like Columba, handsome, 
daring, fierce, and unscrupulous, 
with all the weight of royal race 
and priestly influence, must have 
been dangerous to all concerned. 
He went away accordingly with 
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twelve disciples, leaving for ever the 
country to which, with all the im- 

tuosity of his character, he was 
attached—to wander among the 
wild maze of the Hebridean isles, 
and plant a little centre of Christi- 
anity, world-renowned, and of in- 
calculable influence upon the suc- 
ceeding age. 

Weare tempted to quote the sketch 
of these islands, “ placed far amid 
the melancholy main,” with which 
our historian prefaces his narrative 
of Columba’s mature career. The 
colours are dark, the tones sombre, 
the touches of light few. Perhaps 
the gloom of the scene, the solemn 
roar of the sea, the half-seen moun- 
tains, and dark retiring locks, will 
suggest to the reader that the land- 
scape, which is undeniably solemn 
in its character, has not been seen 
by the accomplished travelier on 
one of those “rare days when the 
sun—that pale sun of the North— 
gives life to these shores.” It is 
one of the most aggravating fea- 
tures in our uncertain climate, that 
those rare days are so often left to 
the enjoyment of the natives, and 
that the stranger, to every patriotic 
showman or showwoman’s intense 
discomfiture, has generally no such 
good fortune. When such days 
come we do not complain of our 
sun that he is pale. He is pathetic; 
there is in his great eye something 
like a gleam of regret that he sees 
the scene so seldom; but from the 
beginning of the day, from the 
first peep of the morning over the 
hills, one perceives that he means 
to make the most of it. The way 
in which he lingers over all those 
far-withdrawing ridges, catching 
the gleams of water deep down 
among their windings, the flash of 
the mountain waterfall, the glim- 
mer even of a bit of flint on the 
mountain side; the white soft dis- 
solving mists which he calls forth 
from the watery nooks; the Iris- 
garment of rainbows which he trails 
along the surface of the hill, when 
by times a bright sudden shower 
plunges out of the sky,—these are 


features with which the islander is 
familiar, but which do not occur 
to the imagination of the traveller 
who has seen the lone Hebridean 
seas under their greyest and gloomi- 
est aspect. But Columba probably 
did not feel the landscape so gloomy 
as he coasted the dark shores of 
Mull in his coracle, and steered 
among the islands. A pretty, pa- 
thetic story is told of his land- 
ing. The first island he lighted 
on was not Iona, but Oronsay, 
from a hill on which Ireland was 
visible, a distant speck on the 
horizon. This was more than the 
exile could bear. He took to his 
boat again, and when he had reach- 
ed Iona mounted instantly to its 
highest point. Here there was no 
farther spectre of the beloved land 
to tantalise him; and when he had 
gazed wistfully into the horizon, 
and found Ireland invisible, he de- 
cided to take up his abode in Iona, 
The cairn on the spot is still called 
Carn cul ri Erin, the back turned 
on Erin—words full of pathetic 
satisfaction, and a love beyond the 
usual energy of patriotism. It was 
for this that Columba chose his new 
home. And there was no doubt a 
wistful pleasure more supportable 
than actual sight in gazing upon 
the sea which concealed his native 
island. “‘ What joy,” he sings, “to 
fly upon the white-crested sea, and 
to watch ‘the waves break on the 
Irish shore! What joy to row the 
little bark and land among the 
whitening foam on the Irish shore!” 
But yet, amid all this pathos, it is 
still the fierce Columba of yore who 
wails over his lost country. “ All 
is dear to him in Ireland except the 
princes who reign there.” His lost 
Psalter, and the unjustifiable dis- 
turbance made about it, still rankles 
at his heart. 

A change, however, passed upon 
the character of the exiled abbot 
with his transfer to this bleak and 
novel scene. He developed into 
the kind of preacher so well known 
among his countrymen. He was 
impetuous, self-willed, self-denying, 
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caring nothing for circumstances, 
contemptuous of ease, with a fiery 
eloquence at his command, and 
ready tears. “These tears became the 
most eloquent part of his preach- 
ing,” his biographer adds, with 
pleasant unconsciousness. His was 
not the kind of soul which is chary 
of trouble or pain, slow to feel, or 
diffident to utter. His emotions 
lay on the surface, and were always 
ready to spring forth. No sooner 
was he settled in Iona in his rude 
hut built of planks, than monks 
and neophytes crowded round him. 
So far as appears, they were mostly 
countrymen of his own—Irishmen 
or Dalriadian Scots, members of a 
colony which had already taken 
possession of the dark Caledonia— 
although we are also told that “they 
came from the north and south of 
Britain, and even from the midst 
of the still heathen Saxons.” How- 
ever that may be, the simple records, 
which give the facts and little else, 
and go into no disquisitions about 
growth and progress, soon reveal 
the existence of a crowded shift- 
ing population upon the desert 
isle—showing the tilling of the 
sterile fields, the scanty crops 
gathered in, the cows driven to 
the thin pasturage; and at the 
same time opening to us strange 
glimpses of the stormy sea alive 
with boats, and the bristling rocky 
islets round changed into, here a 
hermitage and there a community 
of novices, Scores of hardy ad- 
venturers ready for any fate, and 
all subject with an absoluteness un- 
known in any secular community 
to Columba’s sway, were thus pre- 
pared to aid him in his mission. 
They were chiefly men to whom the 
sea was as familiar as any highway, 
to whom danger and hardship were 
everyday accidents, whose faith 
was utterly beyond reason, and 
who: could give the rude but su- 
preme homage of obedience, that 
grand quality of the savage, to their 
chief. 

This crowd produced an imme- 
diate, material, and palpable ex- 


tension of Christianity, such ag jt 
would be impossible to gainsay, 
It is not said that they set about 
instantly to preach to the heathen, 
but they multiplied so prodigiously 
within themselves that it was neces- 
sary to send out colonies on all 
sides. The foundation of three 
hundred monasteries and churches 
is imputed by tradition to Columba, 
a hundred of which were in the 
islands or neighbouring mainland 
of Caledonia, ‘‘ And modern learn- 
ing,” says M. de Montalembert, 
“has discovered and registered the 
existence of ninety churches, whose 
origin goes back to Columba, and 
to all, or almost all,.of which, 
according to the custom of the time, 
monastic communities must have 
been attached. Traces of fifty-three 
of these churches remain still in 
modern Scotland.” This, it will 
be perceived, was a way of spread- 
ing Christianity much more effi- 
cacious than the mere temporary 
voice of a preacher addressing a 
savage race. The Dalriadian Scots, 
who had taken possession half 
a century before of the western 
shore of Scotland, were Columba’s 
immediate neighbours, and he had 
over them the influence which nat- 
urally belonged to a son of their 
old kings, increased, no doubt, by 
certain national prejudices, if no 
more, in favour of Christianity, 
which was the special distinction 
of their mother island. They were 
his neighbours, and no doubt fur- 
nished a great part of his docile 
and hardy ecclesiastical clan; but 
the ruder Picts were his true field 
of labour. The little coracle which 
he celebrates in his songs went 
bravely over the stormy sound, and 
up the dark lochs into the fastnesses 
of the mountain country where those 
painted men abode. What is now 
the Caledonian Canal. was explored 
by the stout adventurers, not for 
the sake of science, but for the sake 
of souls. They went up Loch Ness 
to the fortress of the Pictish king, 
who shut his royal gates upon them, 
But it is not thus that a saint is to 
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be eluded. Columba went up to 
the gateway, made the sign of the 
eross upon the gates, and they 
rolled open before him. He went 
among them singing psalms in the 
sonorous Latin, which was no more, 
nor less, intelligible to them than his 
native tongue. He met their violence 
with a dauntless countenance, and, 
as his biographer asserts, with the 
constant aid of miracle. The diffi- 
culties about him only roused his 
spirit, When the native medicine- 
men made noises to drown the 
sound of his address, the brave 
abbot lifted up his voice in sten- 
torian tones. ‘My heart is in- 
diting a good matter,” “ Hructavit 
cor meum verbum bonum”—chanted 
forth the dauntless Irishman, and 
reduced his adversaries to silence, 
making even the king himself 
“tremble before him.” His ser- 
mons might have to be translated, 
but the tears already noted as a 
feature in his eloquence needed no 
translation; neither did the ready 
impulsive kindness—the equally 
impulsive acts of arbitrary justice 
which so great a missionary had 
in his power. And the Picts and 
Scots believed his miracles whether 
we do so or not. Another feature 
much less general shows us a certain 
breadth in Columba’s character 
which is very honourable to his 
nature. While he preached the 
new faith, he was yet aware of and 
acknowledged the natural virtues 
which existed here and there among 
his heathen neighbours. 

“While thus preaching faith and the 
grace of God by the voice of an inter- 
preter, he at the same time recognised, 
admired, and proclaimed among those 
savage tribes the lights and virtues of 
the law of nature. He discovered the 
rays of its radiance in many an unknown 
hearer, by the help of that supernatural 
gift which enabled him to read the 
secrets of the heart, and to penetrate the 
darkness of the future; a gift which de- 
veloped itself more and more in him as 
his apostolical career went on. One day 
while labouring in his evangelical work 
in the principal island of the He- 
brides, he cried out all at once, ‘My 
sons, to-day you will see an aged Pictish 


chief, who has kept faithfully, all his 
life, the precepts of the natural law, 
arrive in this island, he comes to be 
baptised and todie.’ Immediately after, 
a boat was seen to approach the shore 
with a feeble old man seated in the 
prow, who was recognised as the chief 
of one of the neighbouring tribes. . 

At a later date in one of his last missions 

. . hesaid to the disciples who accom- 
panied him, ‘Let us make haste and 
meet the angels who have come down 
from heaven, and who wait for us beside 
a Pict who has done well according to 
the natural law during his whole life to 
extreme old age; we must baptise him 
before he dies.’ ” 

This liberality of mind lifts 
Columba above the level of his 
time, and stands in singular con- 
trast with the passionate sympa- 
thies and animosities of race which 
also characterised him. When war 
was in hand—and it was continually 
in hand in these chaotic times—his 
whole soul went forth to the com- 
bat. “From the far distance of his 
desert isle he fought along with his 
kindred in heart and mind as of 
old he had aided them in person. 
He breathed from afar the air of 
battle. . . . One day towards 
the end of his life, being alone with 
Diarmid his minister (as the monk 
attached to his personal service was 
called) he cried out all at once, 
‘The bell! let the bell be rung 
instantly!’ The bell of the modest 
monastery was nothing better than 
one of the little square bells made 
of beaten iron, which are still shown 
in Irish museums, exactly similar 
to those which are worn by the 
cattle in Spain and the Jura. At 
its sound the monks hastened to 
throw themselves on their knees 
around their father. ‘Now,’ said 
he ‘let us pray—let us pray with 
intense fervour, for our people and 
for King Aidan, for at this very 
moment the battle has begun be- 
tween them and the barbarians.’ 
When their prayers had lasted some 
time, he said, ‘Behold the barba- 
rians flee! Aidan is victorious!’ ” 

Happily these were days when 
no man had any doubt that his 
side of the quarrel was the one 
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favoured by heaven. Columba’s 
mission became so important, and 
his position so influential, that his 
sacred sanction was appealed to, to 
consecrate a new king; thus in- 
augurating, M. de Montalembert 
adds, “not only a new kingdom, 
but a new rite, which became at a 
later date the most august solem- 
nity of Christian national life.” 
This consecration was performed, 
according to tradition, on the Black 
Stone of Scone, now in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. In his capacity as a 
great national influence, Columba 
was also employed on a mission to 
Ireland, to obtain remission of a 
certain tribute demanded by the 
mother country from the Dalria- 
dian colony. Reasons of state thus 
broke the bond of his religious 
vow never to revisit his native 


island. The revolutionary and fire- 
brand monk, between whom and 
themselves laymen and ecclesias- 
tics alike had been grateful to put 
the stormy sea, returned to his 
native country as a great power, 


the ambassador of a_ powerful 
colony, a personage of the highest 
influence both in his adopted land 
and in the mother isle. He was 
evidently the greatest figure in the 
parliament at which he appeared; 
and not only obtained the re- 
mission of tribute, which was _ his 
special mission, but, with his usual 
energy, threw himself headlong in- 
to Irish affairs as well, doing his 
country the doubtful service of in- 
terfering in behalf of the bards, a 
body which had swelled into extra- 
ordinary proportions, and filled the 
agitated and excitable island with 
a swarm of idle poetasters, inciters 
of mischief and fomenters of quar- 
rel. The Irish king had proposed 
their abolition as an order, and 
“the banishment, even outlawry, if 
not, as some say, the massacre, of all 
the bards.” Columba, himself a 
poet—an exile, not apt to be injured 
by their influence—and inspired by 
the splendid meddlesomeness which 
is the natural attribute of such a 
man, threw himself into the breach 
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in their defence, and saved them: 
a good work, for which he was re- 
warded by the universal laudation 
of the ministrel craft, and by the 
special composition of a poem 
called the ‘Ambhra, or Praise of 
St. Columbcille. This ‘Ambhra’ 
came to be so popular that at a 
later date it was believed “that 
even great sinners, without either 
conversion or penitence, had only 
to sing the ‘Ambhra of Columb- 
cille’ every day in order to be 
saved.” A corrupt _ ecclesiastic, 
however, “who desired to be saved 
without making any change in his 
conduct,” was punished in a whim- 
sical way. He “succeeded in 
learning the half of the ‘ Ambhra,’ 
but never could remember the other 
half. It was in vain that he made 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
saint, fasted, prayed, and spent the 
entire night in efforts to impress it 
on his memory. The next morn- 
ing he found that, though he had 
at length succeeded in learning the 
latter half, he had completely for- 
gotten the first.” 

Having once broken his vow as 
to visiting Ireland, Columba made 
repeated visits to his beloved coun- 
try, and was received with an en- 
thusiasm which shows how entirely 
the tide had turned in his favour. 
The monks crowded to meet him 
wherever he went, prostrating 
themselves on the ground at his 
feet. “An ancient author even 
goes so far as to say that on the 
occasion of his return and prolonged 
stay in his native country, he was 
invested with a sort of general 
supremacy over all the religious in 
Treland, but monks and nuns.” 

Our space forbids to enter more 
fully into the many naive and gra- 
phic details of the primitive, ad- 
venturous, stirring lite of the Ab- 
bot of Iona, The existence of the 
monks in these days was anything 
but a dull or languid one. They 
explored the stormy sea, plunging 
in their frail vessels into the un- 
known depths of ocean, meeting 
the storms bravely, landing on un- 
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known islets, penetrating as far as 
Iceland itself, it is said, finding out 
in the wild enclosure of waters the 
Shetland and the Farée Islands, 
upon which latter they left signs 
of their visit in the shape of Celtic 
books, crosses, and bells. During 
these daring voyages, the father of 
the great monastic family watched, 
as tradition loves to tell, over his 
children. When they were in spe- 
cial danger his prayers saved them. 
Sometimes taught by his supernat- 
ural intuition that something was 
amiss with the wanderers, he sound- 
ed the humble monastery bell, and 
gathering his monks about him, 
continued on his knees till the 
wind changed, or some other sign 
of deliverance made itself apparent. 
Such touching conceptions of the 
fatherly office, the nearest ap- 
proach to a just understanding 
of the Christian idea of a heavenly 
Father, but which, to tell the truth, 
make the heavenly father almost 
unnecessary, abound in this narra- 
tive. Besides his religious charac- 
ter, Columba was also the leader of 
his great community in every kind 
of beneficial temporal work. He 
made the brackish fountains sweet, 
and called forth new ones by a 
stroke of his crosier, the legend 
says; and lowered the cataracts 
of a river that the salmon might 
asceygl, and turned the sour crab- 
apples into wholesome fruit. All 
which benevolent miracles M. de 
Montalembert willingly allows to 
have been no doubt produced by 
the purely natural exercise of skill 
and the resources of superior know- 
ledge. As Columba grew older 
his character softened more and 
more; angels flocked about him 
like birds, as in the days of his 
youth; -his generous impetuosity 
of impulse melted into perpetual 
tenderness; he made peace in 
households; he prayed for every- 
body; he blessed everybody and 
everything—the island, the fields, 
the patient cattle, his old white 
horse, with whom he was found a 
few days before his death. The 
animal “came and put his head on 


his master’s shoulder, as if to take 
leave of him. The eyes of the old 
horse had an expression so pathetic 
that they seemed to be bathed in 
tears. Diarmid would have sent 
the animal away, but the good old 
man forbade him. ‘The horse 
loves me,’ he said: ‘leave him 
with me; let him weep for my de- 
parture. The Creator has revealed 
to this poor animal what He hath 
hidden from thee, a reasonable 
man.” And thus, his last days 
filled with supernatural intima- 
tions of what was about to happen 
to himself and to others, he died 
at last, full of serene and radiant 


JOY: 


“We have lingered perhaps too 
long,” says M. de Montalembert, “on 
the grand form of this monk, rising up 
before us in the midst of the Hebridean 
sea, who for the third part of a century 
spread over those sterile isles and gloomy 
distant shores a pure and fertilising 
light. To select the most marked and 
graphic incidents from the general tissue 
of his life, and those most fit to unfold 
that which attracts the modern reader 
—that is, his personal character and in- 
fluence upon contemporary events—from 
a world of minute details having almost 
exclusive reference to matters supernat- 
ural or ascetical, has been uo easy task, 
But when this is done, it becomes com- 
paratively easy to represent to ourselves 
the tall old man, with the fine and regu- 
lar features, his sweet and powerful 
voice, the Irish tonsure high on his 
shaven head, and his Jong locks falling 
behind, clothed with his monastic cowl, 
and seated at the prow of his coracle, 
steering through the misty archipelago 
ad narrow lakes of the north of Scot- 
land, and bearing from isle to isle, and 
from shore to shore, light, justice, and 
truth, the life of the conscience and 
that of the soul.” 


From St. Columba to St. Wilfrid 
is a long stride, and one which in- 
volves much change, not only of 
scene and time, but of conditions. 
Our space compels us to pass over 
much that is both valuable ‘and 
interesting, for which, however, 
our readers will consult the book 
itself. The narrative of the immense 
extent and influence of the minis- 
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trations of Columba and his fol- 
lowers—the metropolitan character 
assumed by Iona, the head of a 
crowd of religious establishments— 
the evangelisation of the northern 
half of Britain by their means-—and 
the altogether pious and Christian, 
but very bloody and horrible, state 
ef Ireland, the island of saints, 
under the powerful influence of the 
family of Columbkill, will furnish 
most readers with curious informa- 
tion conveyed in the most attrac- 
tive way. From this branch of his 
subject, however, the author passes 
to tell us of Pope Gregory, of the 
bright-haired Saxon boys in the 
market-place, the noly father’s pun 
upon Angli and Angeli, the depar- 
ture of Augustin and his band of 
monks, and all the fluctuations of 
that, on the whole, ill-fated mis- 
sion. There are many charming de- 
tails woven into the story. One of 
the most beautiful, which we. cannot 
refrain from quoting, is a speech 
made by one of the Anglo-Saxon 
chiefs, consulted by Edwin of 
Northumbria as to whether he 
should or should not hear the 
new preachers :— 

‘‘“You remember, perhaps,” he said 
to the king, ‘‘ what sometimes happens 
in the winter evenings. Whilst you are 
at supper with your ealdormen and thanes, 
while the good fire burns within, and it 
rains and snows, and the wind howls 
without, a sparrow enters at one door 
and flies out quickly at the other. Dur- 
ing that rapid passage it is sheltered 
from the rain and cold; but after that 
brief and pleasant moment it disappears, 
and from winter returns to winter again. 
Such seems to me to be the life of man, 
and his career—but a brief moment be- 
tween that which goes before and that 
which follows after, and of which we 
know nothing. If, then, the new doc- 
trine can teach us something certain, it 
deserves to be followed.” 

This true but pensive thinker is 
nameless. We fear that there are 
many of his descendants nowadays 
who would give the same account 
of this mysterious existence, with- 
out having much hope in any ex- 
planation. The mission of Augus- 
tin had many temporary successes, 
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but fell by degrees and shrank into 
nothingness, in a way indeed fo 
which it is difficult to account, con- 
sidering the fervour of the nation 
very shortly after, when it had 
once entered into the number of 
Christian nations. M. de Monta- 
lembert does his best for Augustin, 
but he cannot do much. Nothing 
can make the first missionary of 
England interesting, or throw 
around his saintly and injudicious 
weak-mindedness the characteristic 
light that shines about Columba, 
or even the interest which attaches 
to his successor Wilfrid. Augus- 
tin’s companions seem to have 
been weak and insignificant like 
himself,, of no particular charac- 
ter; no doubt good men, but un- 
fit for the rude task and frequent 
rebuffs they had to meet with, 
And they seem to have made no 
bold attempt upon the people, but 
to have moored themselves on 
princely favour, a very uncertain 
anchor always, and doubly 9 
among the sons of Hengist, whose 
gods were their fathers, and among 
whom the influence of Odin and 
Thor, congenial deities, was always 
ready to crop up again to the con- 
fusion of their missionary guides, 
Augustin and his followers labour- 
ed for thirty-six years, now and 
then mounting to the very height 
of apparent success, but at length 
gradually falling into powerlessness, 
till nothing was left to them except 
their central establishment at Can- 
terbury, a metropolitan see without 
any suffragans, a primacy with no 
Church to sway, a forlorn, and, as 
it seemed, futile monument of evan- 
gelical zeal. 


“Nevertheless,” says M. de Monta- 
lembert, ‘‘except the supernatural cour- 
age, which seeks or braves martyrdom, 
no virtue seems to have been wanting in 
them, No witness, no suspicion ever 
rises against the unconquerable charity 
of their souls, the fervent sincerity of 
their faith, the irreproachable purity of 
their morals, the glorious disinterested- 
ness, the unwearied activity, the con- 
stant self-denial, and the austere piety 
of their life.” 
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After the failure of Augustin, 
the land lay fallow and in darkness 
for about a dozen years, with one 
little stationary light in Canterbury, 
and perhaps some smouldering em- 
bers here and there among the 
heathen darkness. The beginning 
of the last and really effectual mis- 
sion was brought about by King 
Oswald of Northumbria, who, 
during his youth, had been an 
exile in the northern part of Bri- 
tain, the country of the Scots and 
Picts, which Columba and _ his 
monks had made Christian. As 
soon as he had secured his seat on 
the throne, he called to him the 
priests by whom he had himself 
been taught and baptised. Thus 
the Celtic monks came in like a 
flood among the Saxon conquerors; 
and whether by dint of greater 
perseverance and boldness or a 
natural fellow - feeling, succeeded 
ultimately in their difficult task. 
The Saxons caught to a_ great 
degree the contagion which had 
run like wildfire among the Irish. 
They did not themselves, it is true, 
embrace monastic life with the 
same lavish self-abandonment; but 
they emulated each other in found- 
ing monasteries, in giving grants 
of land, and in protecting and 
patronising certain of their saintly 
visitors. The coast of Northum- 
bria became dotted with great 
monasteries, of whieh Lindisfarne 
was the first and most important. 
These monasteries were, in the first 
place, crowded with Celtic monks, 
and the Christianity of the newly- 
converted nation rose into being 
within the trammels of a nationality 
very unlike its own, wearing, as far 
as it was possible, upon its large, 
loose, Teutonic limbs the absolute 
and inelastic garments of the Celt. 
There are so many features of differ- 
ence between the two races, and the 
new converts were themselves so 
full of life, daring, and originality, 
and so unlikely to deck themselves 
in the vestments of other men, that 
a reaction naturally foliowed. The 
Celtic monks died or grew old. 
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Young Saxons, learning for the 
first time the delights of education, 
learned too to adopt the new voca- 
tion, the life of quietness, labour, 
prayer, and learning which was 
offered to them by the cloister. 
Thus, no doubt, gradually a change 
came over the scene, and Wilfrid, 
at once the offspring and the cause 
of this silent revolution, arose upon 
it, the second great figure in the 
national tale. Nothing can be more 
unlike the primitive form of Co- 
lumba than that of the great Saxon 
bishop, who, though he had no 
claims to be called the apostle of 
his country, was at least the man 
who shaped it into Catholicism. 
The character of Wilfrid possesses 
as little meekness, as small a por- 
tion of evangelical humility and 
gentleness, as that of his predeces- 
sor. He is not unlike him in re- 
spect of being more Christian ; but, 
notwithstanding the comparatively 
short interval of time—not more 
than a century—between them, the 
difference between the primitive 
man and the product of civilisa- 
tion and ecclesiasticism could not 
well be more marked. Columba 
was a wild Irishman, simple and 
impassioned ; fierce as a savage, yet 
plaintive as a child, obedient to all 


‘natural impulses, and even in’ his 


monastic cowl more of a prince 
than a monk. The first and great- 
est point in Wilfrid’s character, on 
the contrary, is not his nationality 
or individuality, but the stamp of 
churchman impressed upon it with 
a distinctness remarkable at so 
early a period. In him, too, there 
are lively passions and strong self- 
will; but, above all, he is an eccle- 
siastic, the officer of a corporation, 
a member of a hierarchy, a subject 
yet a despot, one of the earliest 
yet most remarkable examples of 
the lordly Churchman of the mid- 
dle ages. 

He was of high birth, like Co- 
lumba, and like him was ushered 
into the world by signs of coming 
greatness. In his case one of these 
miraculous indications was very 
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characteristic. The house in which 
he was born suddenly appeared as 
if wrapt in flames; the neighbours 
in alarm rushed to extinguish them, 
but were met by the attendants, 
who calmed their fears. It was 
no fire, but the light which sur- 
rounded the new-born infant—the 
child who was destined to set all 
Northumbria, and almost all Eng- 
land, ablaze. When he was very 
young he devoted himself to the 
priesthood in a picturesque way, 
presenting himself a boyish esquire, 
a kind of pious Cherubin, to King 
Oswy, to obtain his consent to his 
vocation. The young queen, charm- 
ed by the boy, took him under 
her special protection, and it was 
at Lindisfarne that he was trained 
in his monastic duties. He had 
all the power of fascination which 
so generally accompanies such a 
character, and in the first freshness 
of his youth seemed to have at- 
tracted the enthusiasm of everybody 
he came in contact with. But even 


at so early an age the budding 


ecclesiastic looking about in the 
dim fresi morning world, perceived 
a certain shadow as of a larger and 
mightier Church beyond the severe 
Celtic model, with which alone he 
was acquainted; and in his ambi- 
tious soul conceived the idea of 
going to the fountainhead — to 
Rome itself, and ascertaining what 
were the laws and usages there. 
Such a project had never before 
dawned upon an Anglo-Saxen 
mind. The unsuspecting monks 
of Lindisfarne, who probably knew 
not at all what fancies the boy had 
in his fertile brain, encouraged him 
in the pilgrimage which was des- 
tined to bring so much confusion 
and disturbance among themselves. 
Everybody, in short, furthered the 
adventurous project ; and with com- 
mendations and encouragements 
from both kings and priests, the 
young Saxon, warily declining to 
commit himself by taking any 
vows or receiving any tonsure in 
the mean time, set out upon his 
way, though not without making a 
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previous study of the ways of the 
Roman establishment at Canter. 
bury. “ He took the trouble to gub- 
stitute, in his happy and accommo- 
dating memory, the fifth edition of 
the old version of the Psalter, then 
used at Rome, for the ver-ion cor- 
rected by St. 5 erome, which he had 
learned by heart at Lindisfarne, and 
which was then used in the Celtic 
Church, in the Churches of the Gauls, 
and in Germany.” He travelled 
in company with another young 
Saxon afterwards known as Bene- 
dict Biscop, the founder of the 
Abbey of Monkwearmouth—the 
first dilettante, artist, architect, 
and bookworm, of Saxon England, 
with whose lighter temperament, 
however, Wilfrid did not long 
accord, Always bent on his one 
object, he paused at Lyons with 
the Archbishop Delphinus, winning 
the heart of that prelate by the 
way, doubtless to investigate the 
customs of his Church. Delphinus 
was so wordly-minded as to tempt, 
it appears, the handsome young 
Saxon from his vocation. He 
offered to adopt him as his son, to 
give him his niece in marriage, 
and to make him governor of a 
neighbouring province. Wilfrid, 
however, resisted this snare. When 
he arrived in Rome, the young pil- 
grim visited. diligently, as young 
English pilgrims, pious or other- 
wise, are still apt to do, all the 
churches ard sanctuaries of that 
melancholy metropolis of the world, 
beginning with the Church of St. 
Andrew, from which Augustine 
came. On his way back from this 
pilgrimage he again paused at 
Lyons, and there received the 
orthodox tonsure—not that of the 
Ce'ts. which consisted in shaying 
the front and crown of the head— 
but the tonsure of St. Peter, which 
was intended to copy the crown of 
thorns. Bearing this _ startling 
mark of his superior orthodoxy 
upon him, he returned to Eng- 
land, evidently with that delightful 
readiness to stand up against the 
world for his new doctrine, which 
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is evermore, heaven be praised, a 
characteristic of youth. It seems 
a pity that it should only have 
been about a fashion of hairdress- 
ing, and the date of a feast, that 
Wilfrid exhibited so much heroism, 
and wrought so much mischief to 
himself and others. He was the 
first ritualist of the English Church. 
Let us be thankful that his humble 
jmitators among ourselves have not 
go much in their power. 

He went back, not content with 
his own superiority, a violent pro- 
pagandist, as was natural, at the 
height of youthful arrogance, with 
all his new lights and bloom of 
travel and experience upon him. 
The young coadjutor-king, Alch- 
frid, was seized with sudden en- 
thusiasm for the splendid young 
monk with his bran-new Roman 
tonsure, and hastened to put him 
at the head of a great monastic 
establishment. The one chosen 
was the Monastery of Ripon, which 
had been lately founded and put 
into the possession of a certain 


Abbot Eata, with a community of 


Celtic monks. They were not dis- 
possessed rudely, or in any dis- 
courteous way. On the contrary, 
all that was asked of them was, 
that they should give up _ their 
national tonsure, and_ celebrate 
Easter on the day fixed by Rome. 
The soul of the Celt rose against 
these requirements; rather than 
submit they were ready to abandon 
everything—monastery and lands. 
When they went out Wilfrid trium- 
phant marched in, Everything was 
in his favour. He had the affection 
of the young king to back him; 
and, M. de Montalembertadds, “ was 
almost as dear to the people as to 
their king.” He had in his power 
besides an admirable means of ob- 
taining popularity. “ He employed 
the gifts of his friend in obedi- 


ence to the generous impulses of 


his heart, and distributed abundant 
alms.” In short, for the moment 
he carried everything before |im. 
Up to that period nobody had been 
particularly excited about the la- 
mentable Easter question, which 
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now became a bone of contention 
throughout Northumbria. It had 
been no doubt a matter of personal 
inconvenience and awkwardness ; 
and nowhere more so than in the 
royal household where Queen Ean- 
fleda, under the direction of her 
Roman confessor, kept the Roman 
Easter, while her husband, Oswy, 
trained and educated by the Ce!ts, 
naturally obeyed the precepts of 
his masters. ‘‘Two Easter feasts,” 
says M. de Montalembert, “ were 
thus held yearly in the same house; 
and as the Saxon kings had trans- 
ferred to the principal holidays of 
the Christian year, and especially 
to the greatest of Christian feasts, 
the assembling of their parliaments, 
and the occasion these assemblies 
gave them for the display of their 
pomp, it is easy to understand how 
disagreeable it must have been for 
Oswy to seat himself with his earls 
and thanes to celebrate the great 
festival of Easter at the end of a 
long and wearisome Lent, and to 
see his queen, with her maids of 
honour and other attendants, per- 
sist in fasting and penance, it be- 
ing, according to her caleridar, only 
Palm Sunday.” 

This inconvenience, however, 
had been submitted to as a mat- 
ter of course, as so mauy incon- 
veniences are, until the revolution- 
ary arcse, who made it seem intoler- 
able. Various mild attempts had 
been already made to raise it into 
a question between the Churches ; 
but hitherto they had met with no 
success. Canterbury, too feeble or 
too indifferent to take any trouble 
in the matter, made no sign; and 
even when Wilfrid’s agitation be- 
gan, gave the champion no assist- 
ance. The Roman Church thruugh- 
out the whole controversy main- 
tained an attitude of ‘exemplary 
moderation.” The mission of Wil- 
frid was voluntary, imposed upon 
him neither by Pope nor bishop. 
His very tonsure, the banner of his 
crusade, was given him, not at 
Rome, but at Lyons, among the 
congenial Gauls. Rome, so far from 
treating such illustrious Celtic dis- 
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senters as Columba and Aidan as 
heretics or schismatics, had crowned 
their shaven brows with the halo 
of canonisation. Wilfrid took the 
matter up at his own hand. 


And “it is evident,” our historian 
adds, “that under the external form of a 
purely ritualistic controversy a question 
of personal and political influence was 
hidden. The previous greatness of W.il- 
frid and his ambitious fervour must have 
called forth many hostile feelings among 
the clergy and nobility of Northumbria: 
his pretensions, which seemed rash in- 
novations, must have wounded a newly 
converted people, naturally disposed to 
attach great importance to the external 
forms of the new worship. But it was 
especially a struggle of race, On one 
side the Celtic spirit, proud, independent, 
and impassioned, of which the great 
Abbot of Iona was the type, and which 
was then represented by the apostles of 
Northumbria, his sons; on the other, 
the Roman influence, the spirit of dis- 
cipline and authority imperfectly per- 
sonified by thé first missionaries, Augus- 
tin and Paulinus, but endowed with a 
very different degree of vigour and ener- 
getic propagandism, since an Anglo- 
Saxon of the character of Wilfrid con- 
stituted himself its champion. England 
was the stake of this game. The future 
of Christianity, so laboriously planted in 
the island, depended on it.” 


The first public event in this 
controversy was the Council or 
Parliament of Whitby, one of the 
national assemblies usual among 
the Saxons, in which the lay and 
clerical elements were combined. 
It was held in or close by the great 
Monastery of Whitby, of which St. 
Hilda, a princess of the royal race, 
and devoted partisan of the Celtic 
rites, was abbess. All the great 
community which she represented, 
and which included a monastery of 
monks as well as of nuns, accord- 
ing to a curious custom of the time, 
were on the Celtic side of the ques- 
tion, as was King Oswy, Colman, 
the only bishop then existing in 
Northumbria, with all his clergy, 
and Cedd, the bishop of the East 
Saxons. On the other side was the 
young coadjutor-king Alchfrid; a 
certain wandering Frankish bishop 


ealled Agilbert, who had been bishop 
of Wessex, but had lost his diocese 
from the very just but amusing 
reason that the king got tired of 
listening to sermons which he could 
not understand, and set up for him- 
self a bishop who preached in the 
Saxon tongue; the Queen’s eon- 
fessor, Romanus; a deacon, James, 
the sole remnant of the Roman 
mission in Northumbria; and Wil- 
frid, who of course was in himself 
the whole strength of the party, 
After much discussion, the contro- 
versy came thus for the moment to 
a climax. The argument on the 
Celtic side, that the Celtic tonsure 
and Easter celebration must be 
right, because maintained by Co- 
lumba and his successors, was thus 
triumphantly met by Wilfrid :— 


“As regards your father Columba,” 
says the fiery young Saxon, with that 
contempt for every unknown greatness 
which unfortunately has continued to be 
characteristic of Saxons both young and 
old, “his disciples and their miracles, 
I might reply that at the day of judg- 
ment many will say to our Lord that 
they have done miracles in His name, to 
whom He will answer that He knows 
them not. But God forbid that I should 
speak thus of your father! It is much 
better when we are ignorant to believe 
good rather than evil. I do not deny 
that they were servants of God and be- 
lovel by God. I believe that they loved 
Him in their rustic simplicity, with pious 
inteutions. I do not believe that their 
error in respect to Easter has injured 
them as long as no iustructor had come 
to teach them the more perfect way. If 
a Catholic calculator had presented him- 
self to them, I believe that they would 
have followed his counsel as they followed 
the commandments of God which they 
knew. But you will certainly sin if, after 
having heard the decrees of the Apostolic 
See, and even of the universal Church, 
contirmed by Holy Scripture, you despise 
them. Admitting even the holiness of 
your father, how is it possible to prefer 
this handful of saints in the corner of a 
distant isle, to the Church spread over 
the whole earth? In short, as for your 
Columba (and I will willingly add our 
Columba, in so much as he was a servant 
of Christ), holy and powerful as he may 
have been by his miracles of virtue, can 
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he be preferred to the blessed prince of 
Apostles, to whom our Lord said, * Zhou 
art Peter, and upon this stone I will build 
my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it; and I will give 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven *? 
“The Saxon king then said to his 
pishop, ‘Is it true, Colman, that these 
words were said to Peter by our Lord?’ 
‘Jt is true, O king,’ answered the 
bishop. ‘Can you show me,’ said the 
king, ‘a similar authority given to your 
Columba?’ ‘No,’ said the _ bishop. 
‘You are then agreed,’ continued the 
king, ‘that the keys of heaven were 
iven to Peter by our Lord?’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied both the adversaries in the same 
breath. ‘Then,’ said the king, ‘I say 
with you that he is the porter of heaven, 
and that I will not go against him, but 
on the contrary obey him in everything, 
lest I should find on arriving at the gates 
of the heavenly kingdom that there was 
no one to open to me, if I became the 
opponent of him who holds the keys. 
In all my life I shall approve nothing 
and no one that is in opposition to him.’ 
“The entire assembly sanctioned this 
decision of the king by vote, holding up 
their hands, the lords who were seated 
as well as the freemen who stood around, 
and unanimously agreed to adopt the 
Roman rite. The sitting came to an 
end without any discussion of the other 
disputed points, which were doubtless 
considered as settled by the first de- 
cision.” 


This, everybody will allow, was a 
very satisfactory and prompt way 
of settling the difficulty. The 
yeader would admire the dexterity 
and rapidity with which the Gor- 
dian knot was cut, if history did 
not afterwards make comments 
which much impair the felicity of 
this mode of settlement. For the 
moment Wilfrid was at the height 
of triumph. His Oeltic adversary 
Colman withdrew, sad and sullen, 
from Lindisfarne, taking with him 
a mixed community of monks, and 
the bones of Aidan, the first North- 
umbrian missionary; and after a 
little interval Wilfrid himself was 
elected to fill the vacant bishopric, 
which gave him the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of all Northumbria. 
Every opposition seemed to have 
given way before him; his foes had 
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fled, his friends were victorious; 
his views had been generally re- 
ceived, and both kings and people 
united in his elevation. At this 
height of human prosperity the 
arrogance of the true churchman 
blazed forth. The future difficul- 
ties of posterity about the true line 
of Apostolical succession did not 
trouble him. He was determined, 
at least, that in his own person 
it should be unimpeachable. He 
would not be consecrated by any 
of the bishops of his own country 
—not even by the Primate at Can- 
terbury. “It was not his part to 
accuse them,” he said, with mock 
humility, “but they had ordained 
Britons and Scots whom the Holy 
See had not received into com- 
munion, because it does not re- 
ceive those who communicate with 
schismaties.” And he begged the 
two kings to send him to Gaul, 
where there were many Catholic 
bishops, that he might receive his 
episcopal ordination from hands 
utterly above suspicion. He was 
accordingly sent forth with a great 
train and abundant means, in order 
that he might display to the Franks 
“the pomp he loved, and which 
became the bishop of a great king- 
dom.” He went forth with a cer- 
tain simplicity of self-confidence, 
for which perhaps the early period, 
and as yet young civilisation of the 
Anglo-Saxons may account, if it is 
not to be referred solely to the 
high-flying arrogance and incapa- 
city of realising the feelings of 
others which was natural to the 
man. His consecration took place 
at Compitgne with every accessory 
of splendour. The intoxication of 
success and vainglory must have 
come over him, for he is said to 
have been carried about the church 
on a golden throne, bishops alone 
being admitted to the honour of 
carrying him; and the title of his 
bishopric was changed from that of 
Lindisfarne to York, which had been 
momentarily the see of the Roman 
Paulinus before his discomfiture 
and flight. Amid al] this glory he 
lingered in France, where there was 
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nobody to cross him, and had at last 
a troublesome and dangerous voyage 
home. It is easy to imagine the 
clerical party, full of triumph, full 
of excitement, sweeping back glo- 
riously to the land in which they, 
members of a hierarchy bigger than 
Britain, were henceforward to hold 
the highest place—the bishop con- 
descending and gracious, with great 
projects in his head, and the most 
powerful protection and patronage 
in his hands—the priests full of 
adulation and humble expectancy. 
The ball was at their feet, and 
everything seemed in their power. 
An awful reverse awaited them. 
Wilfrid’s prolonged absence and 
over-confidence had produced their 
natural fruits. The Celtic party, 
totally unconvinced, but yet com- 
pelled to submit, had, as was nat- 
ural, taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. King Oswy’s momentary 
logic about the porter of the celes- 
tial kingdom had not stood him in 
any stead against the prejudices of 
his own education, and the persua- 
sions of his relative Hilda, and 
others of his Celtic friends. When 
Wilfrid returned he found another 
bishop reigning in his place. From 
all that is apparent in the narra- 
tive, he bore this first assault with 
wonderful temper. He was only 
thirty, still young, and fit for many 
fights and higher successes. He 
withdrew to his great and wealthy 
monastery at Ripon, “peacefully, 
and even joyfully,” says M. de 
Montalembert, but was soon called 
to the aid of other kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy, Mercia and Kent, in 
both of which he exercised his epis- 
copal functions, received immense 
grants of land, and founded many 
monasteries; and after some years 
was restored to his see by means of 
the new metropolitan, St. Theodore, 
whom the Pope had placed at the 
head of the English Church. When 
this fortunate event came about 
Wilfrid behaved with wonderful 
grace and kindness to the intruder 
—“the holy imtruder—by unan- 
imous testimony a saint,” whose 
“‘strange forgetfulness of his duty” 
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in allowing himself to be substi- 
tuted for Wilfrid our historian 
cannot sufficiently wonder at—who 
had replaced him in his see. Worse 
troubles, however, remained for the 
reappointed bishop. That he was 
cast entirely into the shade by St, 
Theodore, the new primate from 
Rome, was a secondary matter. He 
ran fatally ashore on that great 
rock which always threatens the 
Roman priest, and apparently with 
more disastrous effect in England 
than anywhere else. He was tempt- 
ed to interfere in domestic life— 
between a royal husband and wife; 
and doing so came to unspeakable 
grief, and involved all the rest of 
his life in a perpetual maze of 
troubles and storms. 

The lady in this case was Ethel- 
dreda, the wife of King Egfrid of 
Northumbria, the son and succes- 
sor of Oswy. Although young and 
beautiful, and much _ beloved, she 
had managed to remain a wife only 
in name, “consecrating herself to 
God according to the example of 
the Virgin Mary.” In this deter- 
mination she was sustained and 
encouraged by Wilfrid, to whom 
her husband appealed, and who, 
according to the official panegyrist 
of Etheldreda, while pretending to 
second the king’s desire, supported 
the queen in her purpose, “indicat- 
ing heaven to her as the reward of 
her virtue,” and permitting her to 
take the vow of a nun while the 
vows of her marriage were still upon 
her. Wilfrid, in fact, assumed the 
wretched réle which is assigned, 
often with great injustice, by the 
British and Protestant imagination 
to the father-confessor. The result 
of these secret counsels was that 
the rebellious wife finally fled from 
her duties, taking refuge first at 
Coldingham with the Abbess Ebba, 
her husband’s aunt, which retreat 
she had soon to leave on foot and 
in disguise; and at length, after a 
dangerous and exciting journey, 
finding shelter in her own country, 
East Anglia, on an estate given her 
by her first husband, whom she 
had treated with similar contempt. 
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Here she founded the great Monas- 
tery of Ely. Her romantic flight, and 
what was then considered her heroic 
devotion and self-sacrifice, filled 
the popular mind with admiration. 
And it is just possible that in times 
so rude, such an example might 
have been of greater service to some 
jn fixing a high ideal of purity than 
it was harmful to others in shaking 
that regard for truth and allegiance 
to a vow which was a natural 
virtue of the Teutonic races. But 
there can be no doubt, at least in 
a modern mind, as to Wilfrid’s 
share in these proceedings. “ Touch- 
ing and dramatic as this story may 
be,’ M. de Montalembert allows, 
“it is happily certain that no one 
now in the Catholic Church would 
either authorise or approve the con- 
duct of Wilfrid.” Nor is it any 
excuse for the wily priest to say 
that he was severely punished for 
his treachery. ‘‘ His life, which up 


to this time had doubtless been a 
disturbed, but at the same time a 
glorious and prosperous existence, 
became, from the moment of Ethel- 


dreda’s consecration, nothing but 
a tissue of storms and trials.” The 
king, as was natural, from being 
his warm ‘friend became his piti- 
less enemy. All the smouldering 
hatreds of old which had once 
inflicted temporary humiliation 
upon him awoke into new life; 
and Egfrid’s queen, the successor 
of Etheldreda in his affections— 
“she who,” as our historian some- 
what quaintly adds, “thanks to 
Wilfrid, and to him alone, had been 
made capable of elevation to Ethel- 
dreda’s place on the throne ”—ap- 
plied herself with special vehemence 
to his destruction. She called at- 
tention to his unbounded luxury 
and pomp, the immense number of 
his monasteries and lands, and his 
innumerable army of dependants 
and vassals, better armed and bet- 
ter clothed than those of the king 
himself. It is not the first time 
such an accusation has been the 
means of ruin to a priest. “The 
irritated king and queen had the 
art,” says M. de Montalembert, “to 
draw Theodore into their conspiracy, 
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and to strike their enemy, the great 
champion of Rome, by the hand of 
the direct and supreme representa- 
tive of Roman authority in Eng- 
land.” One of the most puzzling 
facts in the whole story to our his- 
torian is the willingness with which 
all the other holy personages of the 
time entered into the plot against 
his hero Wilfrid. How to make 
out that they were all holy, wise, 
and blameless, and yet to admit 
that the one side was cruel, over- 
bearing, and tyrannical to the other, 
is a very difficult matter. 


“Eddi (the biographer of Wilfrid) 
plainly accuses the primate of having 
been bribed to support the King and 
Queen of Northumbria. It is painful to 
us to admit such an accusation against 
a saint placed in the Roman martyrology 
side by side with St. Wilfrid. It is 
better to believe that the archbishop 
suffered himself to be led away by an 
apprehension of the too great power of 
Wilfrid. It is, besides, very 
certain that he allowed himself to be 
circumvented by a kind of Celtic re- 
action, the agents of which did not 
even profess to return to the anti-Roman 
rites, but only to strike in Wilfrid the 
destroyer of their ancient services, and 
their temporary conqueror.” 


The difficulty of accounting for 
the opposition shown by the Ohurch 
to Wilfrid, with the utter saintli- 
ness and perfection of the combat- 
ants on both sides, is one which 
pursues our historian through the 
entire narrative. St. Theodore, tak- 
ing advantage of Wilfrid’s absence, 
divided his diocese into four bishop- 
rics, the smallest and meanest of 
which.was allotted to his own share 
—under the pretence, sufficiently 
reasonable in itself, that his diocese 
was too large; and three other 
saints accepted without hesitation 
the new sees formed by this 
treacherous partition. They are all 
in the calendar, and consequently 
none of them can have been 
actuated by the jealousy, malice, or 
uncharitableness of profane minds. 
But how was it? M. de Montalem- 
bert, driven to the end of his re- 
sources, has to fall back in one very 
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bad case on the expedient of “ fore- 
seeing the repentance and expia- 
tion” which is hereafter to set his 
holy archbishop right. It is the 
only thing that can be said for 
him. 
Wilfrid’s life after this was a 
continued succession of struggles 
with the authorities in his own 
country and appeals to Rome. 
There he was justified, reinstated 
in hig bishopric, and received bulls 
recording and ordering the execu- 
tion of these decrees. But nobody 
paid attention to his bulls. For 
nearly ten years he wandered a 
dispossessed outlaw over the coun- 
try, doing a bit of missionary work 
now and then, to keep his hand in, 
as it were, and everywhere gaining 
immense results. At length the 
Archbishop Theodore fell ill, and 
was seized by that repentance and 
desire to expiate which M. de 
Montalembert foresaw. Then en- 
sued another restoration, which 
lasted five years. At the end of this 
time we find Wilfrid once more 
at war with the new king, Aldfrid, 
and once more expelled from his 
diocese ; a calamity which, after an- 
other plange into missionary work, 
was followed by a second appeal and 
visit to Rome. This visit was so 
many years after the former one, that 
five popes in the interval had occu- 
pied the chair of St. Peter. And 
Wilfrid had lost the elasticity of 
youth, and with it the wealth and 
pomp that he loved. Though still 
accompanied by a number of faithful 
monks, it was on foot that he made 
this third journey. He had ex- 
perienced every kind of vicissitude, 
success and failure, grandeur and 
poverty, much treachery and un- 
kindness, as well as much that might 
seem a just recompense for his own 
shortcomings. ‘Nevertheless he 
goes on continually ; he perseveres 
—he lifts his whitened head in the 
midst of the storm; in his old age he 
is as ardent, as eloquent, as resolute, 
and as dauntless as in the first days 
of his youth. Nothing in him be- 
trays either weariness, discourage- 
ment, bitterness, or even sorrow.” 


At Rome his case, thus again pre- 
sented, had a long discussion—~g 
discussion which was brought sum. 
marily to an end when it was dig. 
covered, while reading the records 
of the previous council, that Wil- 
frid had himself held a place in jt, 
He was sent back to England oneg 
more, fully absolved from all pen- 
alties, carrying orders to king and 
archbishop to see him righted; 
but once more these commands 
were resisted. King Aldfrid re 
fused point-blank to pay any at. 
tention to them. “I will change 
nothing as long as I live,” said the 
proud Saxon—“ certainly never out 
of respect to what you call a sen- 
tence of the Holy See.” But Pro- 
vidence, according to M. de Mon- 
talembert, fought for Wilfrid, in a 
way which Providence indeed seems 
little in the way of adopting. The 
bishop’s adversaries had a bad time 
of it in this world. Egfrid, his first 
enemy, had come to a disastrous 
end; the queen, also an adversary 
of Wilfrid, had after her widow- 
hood sought refuge in a cloister. 
Now it was Aldfrid’s turn. Very 
shortly after the impious speech 
above quoted he too fell ill and 
died, charging his successor, after 
David’s example, to set matters 
right with the persecuted bishop, 
And accordingly Wilfrid in his 
old age was restored to a much. 
modified position, the small bishop- 
ric of Hexham alone, which, with 
his impaired strength, and, doubt- 
less, softened impetuosity, he did 
not scorn to accept. There his 
long life came to an end. It had 
been a hard life, though success and 
splendour had checkered it, as well 
as misfortune and downfall. Inter- 
vals of silent work in Friesland, in 
Mercia, and in Sussex soften the 
tale of struggle ; but his true occu- 
pation in the world seems to have 
been that of continual conflict. He 
began, carrying matters with a high 
hand in his struggle with the Celts, 
and the same principle runs through 
his life. It was not a Saxon prin- 
ciple. To the national Teutonic 
race the will of his own prince and 
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laws was superior to everything 
else in the world. But Wilfrid was 
a churchman—conformity with Ca- 
tholic rule, the subjection of the 
Church, not to the native kings and 
princes, but to its own hierarchy 
and the laws of its own organisa- 
tion, was the continual sentiment 
of his life. For this, notwithstand- 
ing the entire failure in England of 
his first appeal to the Holy See, he 
repeated it, repeating at the same 
time a laborious and dangerous jour- 
ney. He cannot have even flattered 
himself that the Papal injunctions, 
so utterly disregarded the first time, 
would receive obedience the second. 
Notwithstanding, he repeated his 
appeal. In those silent intervals 
of his life, when he was fighting 
with nobody, he laboured to good 
purpose, working on with a stout- 
heartedness which reveals the true 
vigour of his character. But his 
place in the world is that of a fight- 
ing man. It was he who set the 
example of constant reference to 
Rome. It was he who set up Rome 


as the final and supreme authority 


upon all ecclesiastical questions. 
He did more to consolidate spirit- 
ual authority in distinction to 
temporal authority in the British 
Islands than any other man. Oo- 
lumba and his monks made Britain 
Ohristian; Wilfrid made it Catho- 
lic and Roman. 

The two offices were of a very 
different kind; but probably in 
the eyes of M. de Montalembert 
the second was very nearly as 
great and important as the first; 
and unquestionably it fills up the 
historical circle of which Columba 
and his work make but an imperfect 
segment, and upon which Augus- 
tin and his labours leave little trace. 
It was Wilfrid who wove the im- 
perfect and impulsive Christianity 
of the Celts into the fine web of 
Catholicism. The medieval Church 
of England, so great, so rich, and 
80 influential, could not have exist- 
ed but for him. And we might add 
the present development of Angli- 
canisim—that Anglicanism which 
endeavours, with a curious futile 
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pertinacity, to graft itself on to the 
ancient Church which disdains it, 
and cuts, with an obstinacy as amaz- 
ing, the bonds which attach it to 
other recent but Jess perfectly de- 
veloped religious bodies—owes to 
him all its nationality of character. 
There is indeed a certain, almost 
humorous, resemblance between the 
present position of the English 
Church, absorbed in specialties not 
much more important than that of 
the tonsure, repulsed by the priest- 
hood which it aspires to share, stand- 
ing aloof in proud superiority from 
all others, baffled on all sides, with 
no man to take its part; and the 
position of Wilfrid in the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. He too claimed for 
himself a superior standing and su- 
perior orthodoxy, from the height 
of which he looked proudly down 
upon all around him. He too stretch- 
ed out vain hands towards Rome, 
which looked calmly on and gave 
him little sympathy, leaving him 
to struggle in her cause for years 
without the smallest notice or en- 
couragement. Her formal verdicts 
were no doubt in his favour, but it 
is evident that these verdicts were 
all his recompense for a life spent 
in her service. If personal resem- 
blance has anything to do with 
descent, the Pan-Anglican bishops 
are surely justified in tracing their 
pedigree back to the pugnacious 
Northumbrian. May their fate be 
more fortunate than his! 

It is impossible, in our limited 
space, to enter further into the de- 
tails of ecclesiastical progress in 
England. That the conversion of 
the country was accomplished, as 
it is M. de Montalembert’s aim to 
prove, by monks, seems suflicient- 
ly established. In fact, there is 
no appearance of the existence 
of secular clergy in the days of 
Columba, and not much in the 
later days of Wilfrid. Parochial 
divisions, and a certain degree of 
civilisation, were necessary before 
the class of parish priests, public 
teachers for whom it could be safe 
or expedient to dwell alone in the 
midst of a turbulent and restless peo- 
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ple, became possible. The sacred 
character of such notably human 
personages as Columba and Wil- 
frid, as it was totally insufficient to 
keep themselves from participation 
in the conflicts of their time, could 
scarcely have surrounded them 
with an infallible protection from 
their neighbours; and monastic in- 
stitutions in which numbers and 
wealth gave a certain strength, and 
attached to which there were some- 
times bands of retainers ‘“ better 
armed and clothed than those of 
the king,” must have been essen- 
tially necessary to protect the 
teachers of religion, the books, the 
worship, and primitive learning of 
the age. M. de Montalembert de- 
votes a long chapter in his last 
volume to a consideration of the 
social and political influence of the 
monks, in which he makes an able 
resumé of the information afforded 
by the facts in his History, showing 
their action upon the laws, litera- 
ture, political government, social 
order, and economies of the coun- 
try, in which, however, we cannot 
at present follow him. One thing, 
however, must be remarked, a fact 
most honourable to the candour of 
the historian, though calculated to 
diminish any enthusiasm which 
the reader might be moved to feel 
for his favourite heroes. The in- 
stitution to which M. de Monta- 
lembert devotes his genius, was, 
according to his own showing, 
scarcely well established when it 
fell into the most appalling corrup- 
tion. Bede, who was Wilfrid’s con- 
temporary, though much younger, 
lifts up his voice against the abuses 
which even at so very early a date 
had overtaken the system, with the 
most uncompromising plainness of 
speech; and his famous letter to 
the Bishop of York, which is quoted 
at length, and in which he de- 
nounces the ‘senseless liberality ” 
of the Saxon kings who had given 
so largely to the monasteries that 
they left themselves nothing with 
which to reward the defenders of 
the country, is a curious comment 
upon the eloquent outburst with 
which M. de Montalembert winds 


up the narrative of the monkish 
historian’s life. Our author draws 
a terrible picture of the condition 
of Northumberland and its coalpits, 
taking his facts from the revelg- 
tions made before the Parliamen- 
tary committee in 1841; and adding 
only a very slight acknowledgment 
in a footnote of the improved state 
of affairs at present. He contrasts 
the aspect of the country “ covered 
as with a veil of mourning "—* Ig 
nuit noire de Vindustrie” — with 
that of the coasts lined with light, 
the long series of sea-board monas- 
teries which dispersed sweet in- 
fluence over the entire district in 
ancient times. The spectacle of the 
present fills him with dismay. He 
trembles and grows prophetic over 
the sight :— 


“The light of faith and moral law are 
still more wanting than the daylight,” 
he says. ‘ Buried alive in mines and 
manufactories, without pontiffs, without 
spiritual guides, a prey to all the ex- 
cesses, sins, and forgetfulness which ever 
accompany the labour of a crowd, almost 
all strangers to any thought of God, of 
hope in a future life, and of the habits 
of decency, victims and instruments of 
the worship of mammon, they are a per- 
petual menace to the blind and matter. 
of-fact egotism of the materialists of our 
age. No one can admire more than I 
do the wonders of human activity and 
intelligence realised by the free genius of 
the English nation—no one gives a more 
sincere homage to its natural and uncon- 
querable religious instincts. But how is 
it possible to see unmoved in that region 
once so fruitful in sanctuaries of prayer, 
virtue, moral and intellectual life, re- 
ligious indifference, and the insatiable 
thirst for wealth replacing everywhere 
the tender and watchful solicitude of the 
Church for souls? How can the spectator 
behold without alarm the forsaken con- 
dition, the spiritual destitution in which 
so many thousands of our fellow-creatures 
live? How is it possible to refrain from 
regretting those days in which the docile 
fervour of the people answered so well to 
the zeal, science, and disinterestedness 
of the clergy ? and when, like the light- 
houses which, on the height of every 
headland, at the rivers’ mouths, on the 
edge of rocks, and along all that danger- 
ous and much frequented coast, now 
hold forth to the sailor their protecting 
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light, there arose upon the shores, then 
desert, unknown, and scantily peopled 
by a few savages, such brilliant centres 
of intellectual and moral life, laborious, 
ure, fruitful, and sober, as those at 
Lindisfarne, Yarrow, Whitby, Colding- 
ham, Wearmouth, and Tynemouth, in- 
creasing year by year?” 


When, the reader asks, were those 
happy days? Certainly not at the 
time when Bede made his indignant 
protest against lands alienated from 
the service of the commonwealth, 
and false monasteries set up for the 
sake of gain—of bishops who ex- 
acted their dues from corners of 
their diocese four which they took 
no care, and in which they were 
never seen—of “ vast and numerous 
establishments good for nothing, 
either for God or man ”—of high 
dignitaries of the Church who for a 
bribe sanctioned the formation of 
fictitious communities in order to 
secure the lands granted’ to them 
tolay proprietors. All these com- 
plaints, says M. de Montalembert, 
“were only the indignant protest 
of a true monk against the false 
monks who already began to infest 
the cloister, and against the greedy 
and cowardly bishops who sanction- 
ed or tolerated these abuses.” But 
the state of things disclosed in 
Bede’s letter is very different from 
the charming picture of those 
centres of life and _ illumination 
standing up over the dark country 
like lighthouses, of the docile people 
and the disinterested clergy, which 
only a few pages farther on our 
author suddenly places before us 
in brilliant contrast with existing 
darkness. We speak with no pre- 
judice against the theory of mon- 
astic institutions, which seems to 
us a theory which might be put to 
admirable use; but experience cer- 
tainly, and history, give, even in M. 
de Montalembert’s hands, a very 
indifferent testimony to its practical 
success, 

The last chapter of all will to 
many readers be the most touch- 
ing in the book. Its subject is 
the Anglo-Saxon nuns, and it is 
full of the graceful and poetic 
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enthusiasm of which the anthor’s 
mind is full. “I had thought my 
task finished; but I seem to hear a 
choir of sweet and pure voices which 
reproach me for leaving in the 
shade one entire side of the great 
edifice which I have attempted to 
reconstruct,” he says; and it is 
not difficult to imagine how such 
a writer should open his heart on 
such a subject. The influence of 
the Anglo-Saxon nuns, it is evi- 
dent, was exceptionally great; but 
the whole subject is one upon 
which the British Protestant in- 
telligence is so hopelessly and 
obstinately ignorant, that it is to 
be doubted how far this eloquent 
chapter will move anybody among 
us, except to a certain compas- 
sionate pity for the deluded writer, 
and sentimental sympathy with 
the burst of personal feeling which 
concludes the book. Our curious 
English notion, existing nowhere 
else so far as we are aware, that 
nuns in general are lovely victims 
either of “disappointment” or of 
the cruelty of parents, pathetic 
shut-up creatures, condemned to 
everlasting gloom, petty quarrels, 
gossip, and vain regrets, is so deeply 
rooted, that we doubt if anything 
in the shape of argument can touch 
it. M. de Montalembert probably 
would be as much shocked as the 
most Protestant of Protestants 
were we to say, what is our con- 
viction, that a great many women 
in Catholic countries, of energetic 
and vigorous character, seek and 
find a vocation and career in a 
convent--utterly beyond the reach 
of that humiliation which is sup- 
posed to accompany the exer- 
cise by a woman of a secular pro- 
fession, and at the same time be- 
yond the reach of the derisive con- 
tempt which generally hails the 
beginnings of any attempt at in- 
dependent benevolent work—such 
as Protestant women, in the pre- 
sent state of society, are in in- 
finite want of. Of course, to the 
author of the ‘Monks of the 
West,’ a supreme “ vocation,” neces- 
sitating the greatest of sacrifices, is 
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the sole warrant and consecration 
of a nun, just as among ourselves & 
heart-break, the death of a lover or 
his infidelity, is the supposed senti- 
mental cause of the supposed fright- 
ful self-immolation. Our opinion 
will satisfy neither party, and yet it 
is our conviction. The nuns of all 
the active orders are, as everybody 
must confess who has had any per- 
sonal intercourse with them, the 
most busy, cheerful, bright-faced 
women whom you can meet with in 
a summer-day—as free from the 
crotchets and angularities of our 
own independent charitable ladies, 
as they are from all trace of the 
“disappointment” theory. This 
subject, however, is one which, with 
the intention of entering upon it 
much more fully, we will not now 
pursue. M. de Montalembert treats 
it with a tenderer and loftier strain 
of feeling than we can possibly 
emulate; and ere he lays down his 
pen, the white procession of the 
brides of God which has been pass- 
ing before his eyes brings to his 
mind, with a certain acute pang of 
recollection, the sacrifice which he 
has himself been called upon to 
make. It is himself who lifts the 
veil; and, such being the case, we 
need not hesitate to indicate to 
the sympathy of his readers the 
outburst of paternal emotion with 
which the book closes. He has just 
been describing the irresistible at- 
traction towards the cloister—the 
“religious vocation ” which is so 
well known a phenomenon in Ca- 
tholic countries. 

“This daily spectacle,” he adds, “ we 
who speak have seen and undergone. 
What we had perceived only across past 
centuries and through old books, sud- 
denly rose one day before our eyes, full 
of the tears of paternal anguish. Who 
will not pardon us for having, under 
the spell of that everlasting recollection, 
lengthened, perhaps unreasonably, this 
page ofa long uncompleted work? How 
many others have also, like ourselves, 
gone through this anguish, and beheld 
with feelings unspeakable the last world- 
ly apparition of a beloved sister or 
child ? 

“‘One morning she rises, she comes to 


her father and mother. ‘Farewell! all 
is over,’ she says; ‘I am going to die— 
to die to you and to all. I shall never 
be either a wife or a mother; I am no 
more even your child—I am God’s alone,’ 
Nothing can withhold her. ‘They im- 
mediately left the ship and their father, 
and followed Him’ (Matt. iv. 22). Lo! 
she comes already arrayed for the sacri- 
fice, brilliant and lovely, with an angelic 
smile, fervent and serene, blooming and 
beaming, the crowning work of creation! 
Proud of her last beautiful attire, bright 
and brave, she ascends to the altar, or 
rather she rushes—she flies like a soldier 
to the breach, and, hardly able to keep 
down the impassioned ardour which con- 
sumes her, she bows her head under the 
veil which is to be a yoke upon her for 
the rest of her life, but which will also 
be her eternal crown. 

“Tt is done. She has crossed the 
gulf with that impetuous bound, that 
soaring impulse, that magnanimous self- 
forgetfulness, which is the glory of youth, 
with that pure and unconquerable en- 
thusiasm which nothing here below will 
ever equal or extinguish,” 


Whatever the differences of opin- 
ion may be, few readers will be 
able to restrain a thrill of sympathy 
in reading these words. Thus, at 
the end of the book (so far as it 
has gone) as at the beginning, the 
author discloses himself to our re- 
gard. He is himself, we may be 
pardoned for saying, as_interest- 
ing, perhaps more interesting to 
his contemporaries, than any of 
the heroes whom he magnifies by 
his praise. And if the vivid and 
graphic narrative we have thus brief- 
ly surveyed leaves any regret on 
our minds, it is that an intelligence 
so keen, acute, and brilliant, should 
not leave to the world something 
more distinctly characteristic than 
are those beautiful but half-senti- 
mental sketches of a world which 
lies so far away in the past.~ All 
who have ever been so fortunate 
as to be brought into personal con- 
tact with M. de Montalembert, must 
feel that the reflection of his mind 
in these books is but an imperfect 
one, and that, beautiful as are the 
works he has given us, something 
better remains still behind. 
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GARIBALDI Versus PIO NONO. 


Iraty must make her choice be- 
tween the Pope and Garibaldi. 
Assuredly she cannot “have both, 
and the grave question now is, 
Which does she prefer? There are 
many who think they see, in the 
changed feeling of Italians towards 
the Church, the dawn of a more 
enlightened view of Christianity, 
and they are fond of ascribing this 
change in great part to the efforts 
of those who have introduced into 
Italy the teachings of the Reform- 
ed religion. The tolerance which 
a wise and liberal Government has 
practised, has certainly not only 
permitted the free circulation of 
the Scriptures, but given to the 
Waldensian and other sects of the 
Reformed Church facilities for con- 
version, of which they have availed 
themselves with more or less of 
success. Although in certain cen- 
tres, Genoa and Florence notably, 
societies exist where Bible read- 
ing and Scriptural inquiry have 
made marked progress, I am far 
from believing that this spirit has 
penetrated into the heart of the 
nation, or that the opposition to 
Romanism has any other basis than 
the political repugnance men feel 
to a system whose whole machinery 
is the denial of all freedom, and 
the negation of human progress 
and advancement. The enemies of 
the Pope in Italy are not men who 
dispute the doctrines of the Church ; 
for they are men who hold so 
lightly all religious teachings, that 
they laugh to scorn the allegation 
that they could be influenced by an 
encyclical, or deem an cecumenical 
council of more moment than a tea- 
party. 

It is Popery as a power in the 
State, that they combat,—Popery, 
with its staff of cardinals and le- 
gates, and its army of priests and 
friars; Popery that can appeal to the 


ignorance of a nation by arguments 
enlightenment has never learned 
how to meet; Popery that can re- 
sist the law without an open breach 
of legality, and make legislation in- 
operative by mere impassiveness; 
and, lastly, Popery that can con- 
trol all attempts of the State for 
education, and subordinate the 
teaching of the Government to a 
terrorism the most degrading and 
debasing. It is not the spiritual 
infallibility of the Pope, or the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin, 
that makes men rebels to the Church 
in Italy, though Exeter Hall would 
fain believe so. It is the fact that 
the Priest rules the family, dictates 
its mode of action, decides the des- 
tiny of the children, and denounces, 
under heavier penalties than human 
laws impose, all opposition to his 
edicts. 

When men found that the me- 
chanism of representative govern- 
ment could not work alongside of 
the machinery of the Church that 
insinuated itself into the entire 
social framework of a_ nation, 
they became the enemies of Rome. 
If the Church had kept to her 
dogmas, her mock miracles, her 
canonisations, and her grand festi- 
vals, regenerated Italy would never 
have quarrelled with her. It was 
when they met on the same road— 
that of popular direction—that they 
jostled, and it was then they fell out. 

The first sense of freedom is 
enough to suggest resistance to 
priestcraft ; so was it in Italy, so is 
it at the hour I write in Austria. 
Let not worthy people in England, 
then, who speculate on the spread 
of Scriptural knowledge in Italy 
as the mainspring of the resistance 
to Rome, deceive themselves. The 
resistance is there unquestionably, 
but its origin is wholly and solely 
political. 
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There are maladies, however, for 
which the only remedies are to the 
full as dangerous as the disease; 
and many are of opinion that 
to treat Popery by Garibaldini is 
one of these—for the question is, 
When you have good rid of the Pope, 
how will you get rid of Garibaldi? 
The priest is the sworn enemy of 
all liberty and all progress, but the 
patriot is just as great a foe to all 
order and good government. 

Oan a country exist where a citi- 
zen can set himself above the law 
and the legislature? Is government 
possible where an individual, by 
the sole force of his popularity, 
can override the counsels of the 
State and the decrees of the Parlia- 
ment, and make peace or declare 
war at his own humour ? 

Is a nation governable where 
one man, whose services have made 
him the favourite of a whole peo- 
ple, aspires to understand its in- 
terests, to feel its instincts, and to 
guide its ambitions, not only inde- 
pendent of, but totally in opposi- 
tion to, the counsels of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown? 

The Pope may be impracticable, 
but is not Garibaldi impossible? 
So say many; and how far are they 
right? It is certain that this is 
the state of things now existing in 
Italy, where there is a King, and 
a Cabinet, and a Parliament, but 
no Government. 

Nations cannot, any more than 
individuals, profit by their own 
“wrong.” The countenance and 
encouragement first given to Gari- 
baldi, and the eagerness of Italian 
statesmen to avail themselves of 
his undisciplined valour and his ir- 
responsible boldness, have at length 
recoiled on the nation. They made 
him, avd they have now to learn 
that they cannot unmake him. He 
was a man neither to be cajoled nor 
intimidated. No blandishments in 
high places, no glittering honours, 
could influence one who was never 
ashamed of friends the very hum- 
blest in condition, and who con- 
stitutionally was inclined to believe 
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that probity and honour only dwelt 
in low places. 

It was indeed possible for the 
Ministry to have accepted this last 
venture of Garibaldi as the ont. 
burst ofa national enthusiasm. The 
have since avowed that the Sep- 
tember Convention imposed condi- 
tions beyond their power to fulfil, 
They might, then, have acted up 
to their convictions, and as, once 
before, they followed the great 
leader to Capua, they might have 
gone after him tothe Vatican. The 
great battle which overthrew the 
Neapolitan dynasty was won by 
regal troops, not by Garibaldini; 
and in the great issue with the 
Pope, the Italian army would have 
completed the work so effectually, 
had they marched at once on Gari- 
baldi’s first advance, that resistance 
would have been impossible, and 
French intervention too late. 

In this way there would, in all 
probability, have been no_blood- 
shed. The Papal forces could, 
without dishonour, have retired 
before the overwhelming masses of 
their opponents; and Rome once 
occupied, the Emperor would, it 
may be supposed, have been satis- 
fied to make terms for the Papacy, 
and not have threatened a war with 
Italy. Prompt action alone by 
the Italian Government could have 
borne out the assertion that Gari- 
baldi was but the exponent of the 
national will. To delay was to 
expose the allegation to a test, and 
,a test which perhaps it could not 
satisfy. : 

To delay, too, was actually to 
compel the French Emperor to 
come in. There was no fait ac- 
compli, to undo which might be 
dangerous, or at any rate unpopu- 
lar. There was not one of those 
unquestionable manifestations of 8 
national will which the great patron 
of oppressed peoples would have 
been bound for very consistency’s 
sake to maintain. The Garibal- 
dian raid coull only have. been 
legalised by its adoption by the 
King’s Government. To hesitate 
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was to peril the expedition and to 
peril the Crown. It is true that 
Louis Napoleon, making capital out 
of Italian weakness, can afford to 
spare the dynasty; but, I would 
ask, how is Victor Emmanuel better 
off to-day than that unlucky King 
of Saxony, who is only a Prussian 
Prefect in plain clothes? Is his 
yassalage less complete, or his hu- 
miliation less notorious ? 

Has the great work of Cavour 
only ended in a change of mas- 
ters? And is there less indig- 
nity in being bullied by France 
than garrisoned by Austria? Gari- 
baldi may be, and probably is, the 
great obstacle to the good govern- 
ment of Italy; but as Italians have 
made him what he is, and profited 
by what he has done, was there 
any reason to denounce to-day 
what was called patriotism a few 
years back? Having once accepted 
Garibaldi as an agent, it was as 
pusillanimous as it was weak in 
policy to disavow him. 

It is not easy to bring Italians to 


anything approaching to unanimity, 
but on this occasion they certainly 


were so. Some were heart and 
soul with Garibaldi; many were 
against the Pope and his temporal 
power; many desired to finish, 
once for all, with a great source of 
internal trouble, and a great excuse 
for external interference; but all— 
all were strong in their spirit to re- 
sist French domination and dicta- 
tion, and in their resolution to tell 
the French Emperor that men may 
be grateful, but need not be ser- 
vile. There was, then, this one 
chance for Italy, and she did not 
take it. That France would have 
sulked, written a severe and cutting 
despatch, and withdrawn her Min- 
ister from Florence, is possible 
enough; but all these are not in- 
tervention, and I sincerely believe 
she would have gone no farther. 
The thief was so long in breaking 
the lock, and showed such palpable 
fear of consequences, that the po- 
liceman could not do other than 
arrest him. 
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There is no greater tact in states- 
manskip than knowing the things 
that may be done if no permission 
be asked, but which are sure to be 
vigorously resisted if subjected to 
time and discussion. It was in all 
probability the very last wish of 
the Emperor that Victor Emmanuel 
should have obliged him to inter- 
vene. There are too strong signs of 
adverse public opinion in France, 
ndét to speak of the clouds that are 
gathering along the Rhine, to make 
such an expedition agreeable or 
well timed. That M. Bismarck re- 
garded the return of the French to 
Italy as a fatal mistake in policy, 
might of itself have alarmed Louis 
Napoleon. : 

The Italian policy, however, 
scarcely left a choice open. COap- 
turing Garibaldi to-day, suffering 
him to escape to-morrow, and the 
day after permitting him to address 
a mob from the balcony of a hotel 
in Florence, while in the evening a 
special train conveyed him to the 
Roman frontier,—who can explain 
this? Who can understand it? It 
is too absurd for complicity— too 
weak for treachery, Some aver 
that the army could not be trusted 
to act against Garibaldi; and, so far 
as the new levies and the young 
soldiers are concerned, there may 
be some truth in this. Others de- 
clare that there is no doubt it was 
the King himself who hesitated 
and faltered ; for the heroic soldier 
is an intense Papist, and would 
rather meet the wildest shock of 
charging squadrons than incur the 
rebukeful anger of the Pope. 

But the nation which looks on 
and expects to be guided and gov- 
erned, what does it say to all this 
change of purpose? to the brave 
words of Rattazzi one day, and to 
the apologetic proclamation of the 
King on the next ? to three changes 
of Ministry within eight days, each 
incoming Cabinet more helpless and 
hopeless than its predecessor ? 

Men ask, Is this the nationality, 
is this the independence, for which 
we have fought and paid? It is 
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out of all this doubt and uliedue 
people are turning to those few 
brave fellows who, under the walls 
of Rome, seem to assert the nation 
which ministers and statesmen de- 
spair of. 

I have no doubt in my own 
mind it is a mistake—a great 
political blunder, as well as a social 
error — to wish to dispossess the 
Pope. I will not go over the rea- 
sons, which I have\ once before atl- 
vanced, for this conviction; but I 
will add here, that, so far from 
desiring extension of territory, it 
had been well for Italy she had 
never annexed Naples or Sicily. 
South Italy was neither prepared 
for, nor worthy of, the institutions 
which the North possessed; and 
men might have been warned, by 
the facility with which a dynasty 
was overthrown in such a country, 
how thid and light was the soil in 
which the seed of any government 
was to be cast. In this one in- 
stance, Bismarck has shown him- 
self wiser than Cavour. When the 


South seeks annexation, it will be 
time enough, says the wily Prus- 
sian, to see if she is worthy of 
admission. 

And now, what is to be the fate 
of Italy? A few days—a few hours, 
perhaps—may decide much for her 


immediate fortune; but for her 


future, who is to prophesy ? 


When I had written and de- 
spatched the foregoing, the last 
act of the Roman drama had not 
begun. Since that, however, the 
French have landed in Italy, the 
Garibaldini have been cut to 
pieces at Mentana, and their gal- 
lant old leader is once more a 
prisoner at Varignano. 

It is rare at the end of a game 
to find that every player has been 
a loser,—and yet such is the case 
here. The Pope is a loser, in so far 
that he has challenged the public 
opinion of Europe, and the verdict 
has been given against him. 

Garibaldi is a loser, for the pres- 
tige of invincibility is gone, and 
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men are at last agreed that un- 
disciplined valour is no match for 
organisation and a breech-loading 
rifle, 

Louis Napoleon is a loser, for he 
has surrendered the place it was 
his pretension to hold in the van of . 
all human progress and advance- 
ment; and, to give a few more 
years to a system he has himself 
condemned, he has outraged the 
sentiments of France, and forfeited 
the love and gratitude of Italy. 

Italy has lost most of all. Pre- 
texting that the patriotism of the 
nation was a current too strong to 
oppose, she denounces the inter- 
vention that would dare to encoun- 
ter it; and then, when she discovers 
that her menaces are unminded 
and her threats despised, she ranges 
herself alongside of her adversaries 
to coerce her own. 

To be sure it took three changes 
of Ministry to arrive at this deplor- 
able conclusion. What Rattazzi 
would have said, what Cialdini 
would have done, Heaven knows; 
but we can all see what M. Mena- 
brea has made of the situation. If 
he meant a joint occupation, why, 
has he retired the Italian forces 
from the Papal frontier? If he 
meant unqualified submission to 
France, why is he calling out fresh 
levies, and raising the army to a 
war standard ? 

Can Italy imagine that Louis 
Napoleon is moved by any menace 
she can utter now? Who in all 
Europe knows better than the 
French Emperor that Italy has 
neither an army nora fleet? It is 
in France, however—in Paris, on 
his own Boulevards—the Emperor 
will learn how unpopular his policy 
is; and in the police reports of each 
morning he will read that the dread 
of priestly tyranny is stronger with 
Frenchmen than all fear of a des- 
potic government ; and that, if they 
must be down-trodden, they would 
rather be crushed by the heavy 
boot of the cuirassier, than pressed 
by the silken slipper of the car- 
dinal. 
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Meanwhile there is joy at Ber- 
lin, and pleasant gratulations are 
exchanged “unter die Linden.” 
The French Emperor has done for 
M. Bismarck what all his craft and 
skill—and they are not mean— 
could never have accomplished. 
He has outraged the whole Libe- 
ral sentiment of Europe, and sur- 
rendered to Prussia the vantage- 
ground for which France paid by 
two bloody campaigns and some 
milliards of debt; and the only 


recompense for all this is, the sneers 
of the Legitimists and the hate of 
Italy. 

Some aver that Louis Napoleon 
is only playing his old game over 
again—seizing something that is 
not his own, and exchanging it for 
something else with “a title;” and 
just as he disposed of Tuscany, 
Modena, and Parma, for Nice and 
Savoy, he will now cede Rome and 
the Pope’s dominions for the island 
of Sardinia. 


CHEAP NOBILITY—‘ WARRANTED.” 


I remember in my old days of 
Trinity—very happy days on the 
whole, but not of unmixed happi- 
ness—that there were a number of 
us who, though we took no prizes, 
ne medals, no scholarships of any 
kind, were fully convinced that we 
were the cleverest fellows of the 
day, and that nothing short of that 
academic ophthalmia which afflicts 
“dons” and senior lecturers to a 
fearful extent, prevented our being 
regarded as the shining lights of 
the university. 

From having frequently discuss- 
ed this theme together, from having 
condoled with each other over our 
bitter misfortune, and bewailed the 
injustice of a world for which we 
found no more plausible excuse 
than that it knew no better, we at 
length resolved ourselves into a 
community, which, for the sake of 
organisation, became a club, under 
the-name of “ The Society for Mu- 
tual Appreciation.” I am _ proud 
to say I was the first president, and 
sported the letters “P. S. M. A.” on 
my card with no small vainglori- 
ousness. 

Our great principle was this, that 
as each man who was found worthy 
of belonging to the Society must 
have a profound consciousness of 
some high personal desert, the as- 
sertion of which in the world at 
large might expose him to a charge 
of egotism, it would be better that 
his peculiar merits should be put 


forward by another who could de- 
scribe them in more glowing terms 
and exalt them in a more conspicu- 
ous manner than their actual owner, 
and thus the work of appreciation 
being conducted on mutual prin- 
ciples, the most lavish praise, the 
most fulsome adulation, became 
possible without any disparaging 
trait of egotism whatever. 

Experience has shown us that 
society will endure from A the most 
extravagant amount of admiration 
for B, while it would turn away 
disgusted if B only said one-half as 
much about himself. Nor was this 
all; for we saw that there were 
innumerable merits of which the 
individual owner might think light- 
ly, but which, to the appreciative 
eyes of another, became great and 
grand qualities. 

In looking over life, which of us 
has not perceived how certain fa- 
milies have traded on this great 
principle, and seen what efficient 
aid has been given to the colonel 
by his brother the lawyer, and how 
a word against the admiral has 
called forth the whole family like 
a phalanx, till actually it became a 
dangerous thing to touch certain 
people at all, and even the press, 
the chartered libertine of public 
opinion, measured its censure by 
drop doses when treating of men 
thus banded together ? 

I find it very hard not to grow 
personal here, and instance, by a 
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few striking examples, what I mean. 
I say it is only by great self-re- 
straint that I turn from the in- 
stances which rush to my mind, to 
show what an amount of tyranny 
can be exercised over the world by 
a few men of the same name, re- 
solved to club their respective 
abilities, and make their mark upon 
their time by a united effort. 

I must, however, leave to my 
reader the task of supplying these 
illustrations, consoling myself with 
the thought that there is no diffi- 
culty in the matter. 

From what I said, it will be seen 
that I claim no originality for the 
idea that suggested our Society. 
All I insist upon is, that we gave 
a form and shape and an organi- 
sation to a practice which we saw 
sufficiently prevalent in the world 
to be regarded as a sort of human 
instinct, and that we reduced to 
rules and precepts what had hither- 
to been left to the capricious tastes 
and wayward humours of the multi- 
tude. 

We were mutually appreciative 
because the world was so; but we 
perceived that just as organisation 
enables charity to be more effective 
than the well-meant but ill-directed 
efforts of benevolent individuals, 
we formed ourselves into a regular 
society, and studied the principles 
which might make our institution 
influential Now, amongst the 
numerous advantages of this sys- 
tem, there is one which cannot be 
over-estimated. As no efforts of the 
most agile and active individual 
will enable him to paint himself 
all over, his friend, however, can do 
this for him; and so with regard 
to eulogistic appreciation. What 
a happiness it is to think that the 
great brush of affection is swabbing 
away at us, priming, tinting, and 
varnishing, where by no possibility 
could we contribute a touch of 
colour! 

It would be a breach of that con- 
fidence which was the first principle 
of our union were I to tell what 
signal success attended our organ- 


isation; what men we pushed into 
high places; how we got this man 
his deanery, and that man his wife, 
In fact, it was enough for any ong 
of us to enter the public service to 
insure a passage for the rest. The 
small boy that was sent in through 
the window-pane could always un- 
lock the hall door. No sooner did 
a vacancy occur anywhere, at home 
or in the colonies, than we knew 
the man to fill it, and we soon 
showed the world what an insult 
and an outrage would be committed 
on the interests of the nation if 
any other man were to be preferred 
to our man. 

Of all the confiding creatures the 
world ever saw, there is nothing 
like the Public. There is one con- 
dition, however, that they posi- 
tively requirc—insistance. They 
don’t ask to be convinced, but they 
will have insistance. Hence it is 
that Moses, and Morrison, and 
Louis Napoleon are in such prime 
favour. The Sydenham trousers 
and the blessings of Napoleonism 
are daily placarded, and at length 
duly accepted. Now, mutual ap- 
preciation satisfies this condition. 
The most enthusiastic believer in 
his own excellence might possibly 
one day grow a little weary of self- 
praise: his friends, however, or 
some of them at least, would never 
tire. 

Last of all there are many things, 
many little traits of our amiability, 
our geritleness, our sensibility, and 
suchlike, that we might shrink from 
insisting on ourselves, and which 
we can leave to our friends with a 
perfect trustfulness. But why do 
I go on to establish what is self- 
evident? Is it not mutual apprecia- 
tion has made the Whigs ?—is it not 
Grey’s admiration has exalted El- 
liot, and Elliot’s pound-brush has 
coloured Grey? What but «mutual 
appreciation has made Scotsmen 
a club wherever they meet, be it 
in the Antipodes? and what but the 
want of it leaves Irishmen to the 
reproach of that sarcasm that said, 
“You will always find one Paddy 
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to put another on the spit, and a 
third to roast him.” 

Our Society, I am sorry to say, 
died out with the original members: 
a few of us, myself amongst the 
number, were so busy helping 
others up the ladder that we neces- 
sarily remained at the foot of it. 
And yet even there as I sit now, I 
look up with a feeling of pride to 
the governors of colonies and chief- 
justices who were once on a time 
fellow-members with myself of this 
pleasant union, and who in their 
high estate, I believe, are in no 
wise forgetful of what they owe to 
“mutual “appreciation.” I must 
now explain how this reminiscence 
came up to my mind, and by 
what accident I recurred to a 
theme which had not for years 
presented itself before me. I have 
before me as I write—I pledge my- 
self that this is no fiction—a docu- 
ment addressed to an individual 
of station and consideration, and 
headed thus :—‘‘ Program of the 
Statutes of a Society for the Foun- 
dation. of a Knightly Order, to be 
called the Minerva.” 

“The undersigned, profoundly 
penetrated with the conviction 
that emulation and distinction are 
the most impulsive springs of 
human action, have combined to 
form a society by which they con- 
stitute themselves founders of a 
knightly order, to be called ‘the 
Minerva,’ destined to stimulate 
emulation, and reward by suitable 
decorations the most distinguished 
individuals in the several walks of 
science, art, commerce, agriculture, 
&. &e. 

“Each founder to pay 1000 
francs, 

“Founders not to exceed 200, or 
be less than 50. 

“Five hundred francs to be paid 
on joining, 500 more on initiation. 

“The members to elect the grand- 
master. 

“The honorary presidency to be 
= to the King, Victor Emman- 
uel, 

“The secretary to be named by 


the grand-master, and receive 2000 
francs a-year; to be also treasurer 
on giving security. 

“No honour to be conferred 
without the concurrence of half 
the council. 

“The Italian prime-minister pro 
tem. to be allowed to propose can- 
didates for decoration; also inspect 
tors of schools. 

“Any one who, after the full 
number of the 200 founders shall 
have been completed, shall join the 
Society, paying a sum over 1000 
francs, shall receive such class of 
the order as the council deem 
proper. 

“There shall be five grades of the 
order :—knights grand cross; grand 
commanders; commanders; knights 
officers; and knights. 

“ The orders to be conferred only 
by the council. 

“The highest grade to be limited 
to sovereign persons of royal line- 
age, lofty functionaries, or great 
benefactors of mankind. 

“The second grade shall be the 
founders or initiators of the order. 
The inferior grades shall be con- 
ferred on such members as, being of 
the Society, shall have contributed 
to the moral or material welfare of 
their country. The cross shall be 
gold, on which enamel, bearing on 
one side of the centre the words, 
‘Order of Minerva,’ and on the 
other, ‘ To Genius.’ 

“Its ribbon shall be a ribbed 
moiré silk, grass green, with white 
edges. 

“Persons desiring to associate 
themselves with this project are to 
address the officiating Grand Mas- 
ter.” Here follow the name and 
address, with the additional infor- 
mation that the distinguished fount 
of honour is also “ Presidente dell’ 
Instituto Filotechnico Nazioniale 
Italiano, Florence,” and that he 
is answerable for all moneys sub- 
scribed till the Society be fully 
constituted. The law of demand 
and supply is unquestionably as 
applicable to the social as to the 
economical condition of the world, 
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and however we may feel surprised 
as we run our eyes along the col- 
umns of a newspaper, and see what 
strange appliances are announced 
there, what extraordinary wants are 
paraded there, we may rest assured 
that these are addressed, not to in- 
dividuals, but to very considerable 
classes of mankind. 

Such an association as this, of 
which I have just given the prospec- 
tus, could never have had existence 
if there were not people to whom 
its advantages were a temptation. 
That there are men who would 
greatly like to be decorated with 
the smallest order of the smallest 
prince in Europe, and who would 
feel the ribbon of some obscure 
sovereign a blazon of nobility, is 
unquestionably true. Some of 
these decorations are very fine and 
showy, and their size is not unfre- 
quently in the inverse ratio of the 
realm of the sovereign who con- 
ferred them; and to an unpractised 
eye “‘ The Frog and Buckler ” of Bra- 
tenstadt is little inferior in splen- 
dour to the insignia of the Golden 
Fleece. That it requires therefore 
some practice and some insight in- 
to these things to distinguish be- 
tween the decoration of some petty 
Lord of Sauerkrautstein and the 
order of a real monarch, is as true 
as that it demands attention to 
discriminate between a hairdresser’s 
promise to pay ten thousand pounds 
if he does not trim your whiskers 
to perfection, and a bank post bill 
of real value; but there still are a 
great many people perfectly happy 
when they arrive at mock distinc- 
tion, and thoroughly satisfied that 
their nobility should be German as 
well as their spoons. 

So far from decrying this taste, 
or those who indulge it, I am dis- 
posed to think we ought to like to 
see people of such unquestionable 
simplicity, whose desires are so 
humble, and whose ambitions so 
lowly. If humility be the basis of 
all the virtues, what shall we say 
of him who can be made happy by 
being made a Marquis of Monaco 


or a Count of Lucca? The well 
from which they derive their honour 
may be the smallest and shallowegt 
little spring that ever bubbled, but 
it is still a legitimate fountain; but 
what shall we say for those who 
are satisfied to decorate each other. 
who aspire to a limited-liability 
knighthood—or rather institute g 
lottery for nobility, with no blanks 
—the least lucky ticket-holder 
being eligible for the cross of a 
Cavaliere ? 

I pass by the unparalleled impu- 
dence of the proposal to offer the 
honorary presidency to Victor Em- 
manuel! It was, howefer, a cruel 
moment to launch this insult at 
the King. Was it not enough that 
he should be dared by Garibaldi 
and denounced by Louis Napoleon, 
but that he should be exposed to 
the shameless effrontery of a set of 
swindling speculators trading on 
the snobbery of mankind ? 

One thing is quite clear: such 
an association as this would never 
have been formed had not the 
world contained a class to whose 
tastes it could appeal. The Presi- 
dent of the National Philotechnical 
Institute—whatever that may mean 
—had not evolved this conception 
out of any inner consciousness, but 
elaborated it after a considerable 
experience of mankind. He had 
mixed much with such people as 
Cook’s excursionists and gentlemen 
from the United States—the latter 
of whom, with all their Republi- 
canism, have a thorough appreci- 
ation of titular distinction, and 
heartily love a ribbon at the but- 
ton-hole. 

The immense reverence for rank 
in England naturally enough makes 
Bull, on his travels, very eager to 
pick up a distinction which would 
entitle him to a higher regard 
amongst his own. He knows well 
how he has felt in presence of 
Lord, and he would like to give his 
neighbours “a taste of his quality” 


asa Count. The astute projector of 


the Universal Title and Decoration 
Society must, I feel certain, have 
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dined much at certain tables @héte 
frequented by Anglo-Saxons. It 
was to meet the wants of our 
countrymen especially, this scheme 
was devised. This peerage was 
created as much for our palates as 
that port we are so fond of, and 
which, despite its adulterations, we 
continue to imbibe. That it will 
find customers I have no doubt. 
The ingenious President of the 


’ 


Philotechnic has studied us to 
much advantage; nor was it with- 
out a touch of humour that he 
suggested the colour of the ribbon 
should be green. Grass green was 
indeed the appropriate tint for the 
knightly decoration of this order, 
the invention of which it is not 
easy to say whether it is a more cut- 
ting sarcasm or a more consummate 
swindle of the age we live in. 


GROWING OLD. 


I suspect it takes some time to 
arrive at the conviction, but I have 
come to it at last, that there are 
few things so disagreeable in life 
as growing old. Now, although, as 
I have said, the knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of the fact be the growth 
of years, yet somehow the real ac- 
knowledgment to one’s self always 
comes with a shock. 

You bear a certain stiffness in 
your back sinews, and a_ general 
grogginess about your ankle-joints 
for years. You take to soft hair- 
brushes, and avoid draughts, and 
eschew acid wines, by a process so 
smooth and frictionless as not to be 
recognised. . You exchange your 
flippant mare, with a tendency to 
shy and a general skittisliness, for a 
stout cob of fourteen hands, an easy 
mover, and quiet to mount. You 
accept your dinner invitations with 
amore discriminating regard for the 
cook than the company; but you do 
all these things so gradually as 
to be imperceptible. It is only 
when you have overheard a cabman 
speak of you as the “ old gent what 
gave his two bob,” or when a very 
fresh young lady asks what sort of 
dances were in vogue when you 
were young, that suddenly a new 
light breaks on you, and an in- 
describable sense of terror shoots 
through you at the thought 
that you have really rounded the 
“Tattenham ” corner of existence, 
and have begun the “run home.” 
Not that, even then, you fally 
realise all the horrors of the situa- 
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tion. Much is ascribed to the igno- 
rance of the critics; but you go 
home, certainly, with that puzzled 
sense that there is a problem to be 
settled, a doubt to be resolved, 
which, until that moment, had 
never given you even a passing 
uneasiness. It is like something the 
parson has said in tlie sermon, so 
startling and so novel that you can- 
not rid yourself of it, but keep on 
asking yourself, Is this a fact? has 
he an undoubted authority for telling 
us this? 

Struggle how you may, from that 
day forward you are an altered man. 
Of course you make no admissions 
to the world at large of changed 
sentiments. The law of England 
declares no man is bound to crim- 
inate himself, and you go about as 
jauntily—perhaps even a littie more 
jauntily—as of yore; just as a mer- 
chant with an approaching bank- 
ruptey turns out in the Park with a 
more showy equipage. But in the 
solitude of your own dressing-room 
you own that the trial is over, 
the verdict is given, and all that 
remains is to entreat the court 
to suspend judgment. “A _ long 
day, my lord—a long day.” <A 
pitiful ery it is, sad enough to utter, 
and sadder to listen to. 

Now, from all that I have just 
said, my reader will perhaps ima- 
gine that I am croning a dirge over 
the past, and sitting with deep 
crape over my heart to mourn my 
departed teeth and my lost hair, 
the difficulties of uneven ground, 
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and a tendency to deafness. Not 
a bit of it. I bear all these nobly 
and heroically. I can even jest to 
myself over my own infirmities, 
and laughingly recall a time when 
I sprang into my saddle, and 
mounted the stairs four steps at a 
time. 

What I really rebel at—what, do 
what I may, I cannot reconcile my- 
self to—is, being drafted into the 
veteran battalion, where there are 
nothing but old fellows—being con- 
demned to serve with these tremu- 
lous old pensioners, who are only 
brigaded when the sun is strong and 
the weather genial. It is not in 
reality old age I dread; it is the old 
people. I remember an old school- 
fellow who once had served as a 
cadet in the Austrian service telling 
me that though the discipline was 
severe, and the penalties merciless, 
he was not so much afraid of either 
as of his comrades. It was the 
association with them that he felt 
to be impossible. Now it is thus 
that I regard my comrades. Tire- 
some people one meets of every 


age —dull people, dreary people, 
people who re-tell their stories and 
grow merry over the stalest and 


saddest of jokes. But to live 
amongst such, undiluted by anything 
fresh or buoyant or light-hearted— 
anything unsuspectful, or  cred- 
ulous, or wildly imagicative or 
fanciful — would be, to my think- 
ing, about as good fun as to 
pass one’s life over Colenso’s Arith- 
metic. 

As I grow older I want the quali- 
ties which association with younger 
natures can give me. I want their 
enthusiasm. I want their unmiti- 
gated faith in all things. I want 
that racy enjoyment of the present 
which excludes every idea of to- 
morrow; and just as my physical 
existence requires more of stimu- 
lant to repair the waste and wear 
of years, my mental needs that 
exhilarating agency which young 
minds yield, and yield so plenteous- 
ly. And why, I would ask, when 
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my case calls for brandy, am | 
put off with barley-water? Why 
when I want wit and repartee and 
laughter, pleasant banter and 
bright fancy, why am I to be fed 
with reminiscences half a cep- 
tury old, retailed by people who 
are only interesting to the in. 
surance office where they are jn- 
sured ? 

- You say at once, This is not a fair 
character of the old people. They 
are pleasantly chatty, full of wise 
experiences and sage maxims of the 
world, and so on; and I reply, Have 
you never, on coming home after 
dining with the One hundred and 
fifth, asked yourself if anything 
could possibly be pleasanter than to 
be sure every day to be summoned 
to as good a dinner with as pleasant 
a company? If instead of guest, 
however, you become one of them, 
what a change comes over your 
judgment? How flat you find the 
Major! What a bore is Jones! What’ 
a puppy Robinson! Such is precise- 
ly what I feel about these veterans 
I now serve with. I liked them all 
well enough before I was one of 
them. Indeed, I have often preferred 
them to livelier company ; but there 
is all the difference, whether one is 
invited to the mess or is one of the 
regiment. 

Another difficulty too. I have 
grown old so imperceptibly to my- 
self, so to say, without even suspect- 
ing it, that I cannot for the life of 
me make out what younger men 
mean by a certain small homage 
they render me—a certain little def- 
erence, that excludes difference of 
opinion; and I often wonder, are 
they poking fun at me? Not that 
I have much to complain of in this 
way, nor, indeed, have I heard my 
contemporaries deplore the tend- 
ency; but now and then such in- 
stances do occur, and startle me 
considerably. 

The cruelest part of all, however, 
is the treatment one meets from 
women. The coy reserve, the 
half-cautious prudery, the guarded- 
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ness, Which gave to their society its 
pleasant zest and its most attrac- 
tive charm, are all fled! You are 
now no longer a thing to be specu- 
lated on, to be quizzed, or occasion- 
ally to be dreaded. You are ad- 
mitted to confidences, and sorrows, 
and heart-trials, with the amount 
of candour and coolness a man be- 
stows on his doctor when he re- 
veals to him what he would not 
betray to the world for millions. 
Others may like this; JZ don’t. 
Others may think it a compensa- 
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of a bad debt long past recovery ; 
I don’t. T'll not sign the schedule 
on such terms; I’d rather lose all 
my capital. 

A very worthy old grandfather 
of mine, whose utterance was none 
of the clearest, often repeated to me 
the adage that “age was honour- 
able,” but so mumbled and stum- 
bled over the first syllable that I 
always thought he said “ humdrum- 
able.” I begin now to believe that 
he was right; and perhaps my pre- 
sent reflections may make my reader 
like-minded with me. 


tion, and accept it as the dividend 





GRIMM’S LAW. 
A NEW SONG. 


Airn—Old Homer,—but with him what have we to do? 


[Iv a late Number of the ‘Anthropological Review’ Grimm’s law is 


explained in what is at least an ingenious manner. After describing an 
Aryan, or “‘articulate-speaking man,” setting out to teach language to 
some rude inmates of the “kitchen-middens” of the primeval age, who 
are supposed to be speechless, a distinguished Anthropologist thus 
reports the result of the attempt: “But now assume the 200 [kitchen- 
middeners] to be mutes, and follow the leader of the Aryans in his first 
lesson to the crowd around him, Naturally he would get the crowd to 
pronounce after him some short syllables, such as pa, ta, ka, to illustrate 
the use of lips, palate, and throat, and very naturally the four or five 
men (or women more likely) just in front of him would pronounce them 
rightly, but not one man in fifty can tell the real effect of his work on a 
crowd. On their returning to their wigwams much would be the emo- 
tion of risibility and imitativeness displayed that night among the 
natives; and next morning the chances are that the majority who stood 
some distance from the speaker would have fixed for ever upon the 
whole nation the wrong utterance of ba, da, ga. The main point of my 
whole argument is, that such a result would most naturally follow 
among mutes, but would never happen among speaking men.”—LZxztract 
Jrom Paper read before the Anthropological Society by the Rev. D. I. 
Heatu, M.A.—Anthropological Review, April 1867.] 


EryMmo.oey once was a wild kind of thing, 

Which from any one word another could bring: 

Of the consonants then the effect was thought small, 

And the vowels—the vowels were nothing at all. 
Down a down, down, &c. 
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But that state of matters completely is changed, 

And the old school of scholars now feels quite estranged : 
For ’tis clear that whenever we open our jaw, 

Every sound that we utter comes under some Law. 


Now one of these Jaws has been named after Grimm, 
* For the Germans declare it was found out by him: 
But their rivals the Danes take the Germans to task, 
And proclaim as its finder their friend Rasmus Rask. 


Be this as it may, few have sought to explain 

How it came that this law could its influence gain: 
Max Miller has tried, as he thinks, pretty well; 

But I don’t understand him, and therefore can’t tell. 


Anthropologists say, after Man had his birth, 
There were two human races possessing the earth ; 
One gifted and graced with articulate speech, 
And another that only could gabble and screech. 


The Aryans could speak, and could build, and could plough, 
And knew most of the arts we are practising now; 

But the Dumbies that dwelt in those vile Kitchen-Middens 
Weren't fit but to do their superiors’ biddings. 


So an Aryan went forth to enlighten these others, 
And to raise them by speech to the level of brothers ; 
On the Mutes of the Middens he burst with éclat, 
And attempted to teach them the syllable PA. 


This PA was intended to set things a-going 

For a lot of Good Words very well worth the knowing ; 
Such as Pater, and wodis, and Panis and Pasco; 

But the Midden performers made rather a fiasco. 


Scarce one of them all would say PA for a wonder, 
But each blundered away with a different blunder : 
Some feebly cried A, and some, crow-like, said KA, 
While the nearest they came to was FA and was BA. 


Then the Aryan propounded the syllable TA, 

Which his pupils corrupted to THA and to DA: 
Even KA, when they tried it, they never came nearer 
Than to HA or to GA, or to something still queerer. 


So slow were their senses to seize what was said, 
That they never could hit the right nail on the head; 
And the game of cross purposes lasted so long, 

That it soon was a rule they should always go wrong. 


Thus the Dumbies for ever said Father for Pater, 
And Bearing and Brother for Ferens and Frater : 
The Aryan cried Pecu, the Midden-man Fee, 

In which Doctors and Lawyers to this day agree. 
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Jove’s Tonitru sank into Old-Saxon Thunner, 

Which the High-German dunderheads changed into Donner: 
From Domo came Tame, and from Domus came Timmer, 
While the hissing Helvetians said Ziimen and Zimmer. 


From Svpa came Door, and from Svyarnp Dochter, 
Which dwindled away into Tire and Tochter: 
From Hortus and Hostis came Garden and Guest, 
And from yoAn came Gall, which so bothers the best. 


The Old Aryan Gav was the Kitchener’s Koo 

(Though some tribes were contented to call the beast Boo) ; 
If your wife in her xapia would give you a Cornu, 

The Midden-man said, “‘In her Heart she would Horn you.” 


Such a roundabout race I can only compare 

To the whirligig engines we mount at. a fair ; 

Where each rides as in fear lest his steed be forsaken, 
But he ne’er overtakes, and is ne’er overtaken. 


A theory seldom is free from a flaw, 

But the story I’ve told may account for Grimm’s law : 

Though some others suggest, if the Bible’s no fable, 

That Grimm’s law was what caused the confusion at Babel. 
Down a down, down, &c. 
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BROWNLOWS. 


PART XII. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—MOMENTARY MADNESS. 


Ir would be difficult to describe 
the looks of the assembled party in 
the library at Brownlows at this 
moment. Jack, to whom every- 
thing was doubly complicated by 
the fact that the intruder was Pame- 
la’s mother, and by the feeling that 
his own affairs must be somehow 
in question, made a step forward, 
thinking that her business must be 
with him, and fell back in double 
consternation when she passed him, 
looking only at his father. Sara 
stood aghast, knowing nothing— 
not even aware that there could be 
anything to be anxious about— 
an impersonation of mere wonder 
and surprise. The two elder people 
were not surprised. Both of them 
knew what it meant. Mr. Brown- 


low in a moment passed from 
the shock of horror and dismay 
which had prostrated him at first, 
into that perfect calm which is 


never consistent with ignorance 
or innocence. The wonder of his 
children would have convinced any 
observer of their perfect unacquaint- 
ance with the matter. But he knew 
all about it—he was perfectly com- 
posed and master of himself in a 
second. Life goes fast at such a 
crisis. He felt at once as if he had 
always known it was to end like 
this—always foreseen it—and had 
been gradually prepared and wound 
up by degrees to meet the blow. 
All his uncertainty and doubt and 
self-delusions vanished from him 
on the spot. He knew who his 
visitor was without any explana- 
tion, and that she had come just 
in time—and that it was all over. 
Somehow he seemed to cease on the 
moment to be the principal in the 
matter. By the time Mrs. Preston 
had come up to him, he had become 
a calm professional spectator, watch- 


ing the case on behalf of a client. 
Thechange was curious to himself, 
though he had no time just then to 
consider how it came about. 

But the intruder was not calm. 
On the contrary, she was struggling 
with intense excitement, panting, 
trembling, compelled to stop on 
her way across the room to put 
her hand on her side, and gasp for 
the half-stifled breath. She took 
no notice of the young people who 
stood by. It isdoubtful even whe- 
ther she was aware of their presence. 
She went up gasping to the man she 
thought her enemy. “I am in 
time,” she said. “I have come to 
claim my mother’s money—the 
money you have robbed us of. I 
am in time—I know I am just in 
time! I have been at Doctors’ Com- 
mons; it’s no use telling me lies. 
I know everything. I’ve come for 
my mother’s money—the morey 
you’ve robbed from me and mine! ” 

Jack came forward bewildered by 
these extraordinary words. “ This 
is frenzy,” he said. ‘The Rector 
is right. She must be mad. Mrs. 
Preston, come and JT’il take you 
home. Don’t let us make any row 
about it. She is Pamela’s mother. 
Let me take her quietly away.” 

“T might be mad,” said the 
strange apparition, “if wrong could 
make a woman mad. Don’t talk 
tome of Pamela. Sir, you under- 
stand it’s you I come to—it’s you! 
Give me my mother’s money! I'll 
not go away from here till I have 
justice. ll have you taken up 
forarobber! I'll have you put in 
prison! It’s justice I want—and 
mny rights.” 

** Be quiet, Jack,” said Mr. Brown- 
low; “let her alone. Go away— 
that is the best service you can do 
me. Mrs. Preston, you must explain 
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yourself, Who was your mother, 
and what do you want with me?” 

Then she made a rush forward to 
him and clutched his arm. He was 
standing in his former position lean- 
ing against the mantelpiece, firm, 
upright, pale, a strong man still, and 
with his energies unbroken. She 
rushed at him, a tottering, agitated 
woman, old and weak and half-fran- 
tic with excitement. ‘‘Give me my 
mother’s money!” she cried, and 
gasped and choked, her passion 
being too much for her. At this 
instant the clock struck: it was a 
silvery, soft-tongued clock, and 
made the slow beats of time thrill 
into the silence. Mr. Brownlow 
laughed when he heard it—laughed 
not with triumph, but with that 
sense of the utter futility of all cal- 
culations which sometimes comes 
upon the mind with a strange sense 
of the humour of it, at the most 
terrible crisis. Let it strike—what 
did it matter ?—nothing aow could 
deliver him from his fate. 

“T take you to witness I was 


here and claimed my money before 


it struck,” cried the woman, “I 
was here. You can’t change that. 
You villain, give me my mother’s 
money! Give me my money: you’ve 
had it for five-and-twenty years! ” 

“Compose yourself,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, speaking to her as he 
might have done had he been the 
professional adviser of the man 
who was involved; “sit down and 
take your time; you were here 
before twelve, you shall have all 
the benefit of that; now tell me 
what your name is, and what is 
your claim.” 

Mrs. Preston sat down as he told 
her, and glared at him with her 
wild bright eyes; but notwith- 
standing the overwrought condi- 
tion in which she was, she could 
not but recognise the calm of the 
voice which addressed her: a cer- 
tain shade of uncertainty flickered 
over her countenance—she grew 
confused in the midst of her assur- 
ance—it seemed impossible that he 
could take it so quietly if he knew 
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what she meant. And then her 
bodily fatigue, sleeplessness, and 
exhaustion were beginning to tell. 

“You are trying to cheat me,” 
she said, with difficulty restraining 
the impulse of her weakness to cry. 
“You are trying to cheat me! you 
know it better than I do, and I 
read it with my own eyes: you 
have had it for five-and-twenty 
years: and you try to face it out 
and cheat me now!” 

Then the outburst came which 
had been kept back so long ; she had 
eaten nothing all day; she had not 
slept the previous night; she had 
been travelling and rushing about 
till the solid earth seemed to be 
going round and round with her; 
she burst into sobbing and crying as 
she spoke: not tears—she was not 
capable of tears. When Mr. Brown- 
low, in his extraordinary self-pos- 
session, went to a side table to 
bring a decanter of sherry which 
had been placed there, she made 
an effort to rise to stop him, but 
even that she was unable to do. 
He walked across the room while 
his astonished children still stood 
and looked on. He alone had all 
his wits about him, and _ sense 
enough to be compassionate. He 
filled out a glass of wine with a 
steady hand and brought it to her. 
“Take this,’ he said, “and then 
you will be more able to tell me 
what you mean,” 

Mrs. Preston looked up at him, 
struck dumb with wonder in the 
midst of her agitation. She was 
capable of thinking he meant to 
poison her—probably that was the 
first idea in her mind; but when 
she looked up and saw the expres- 
sion in his face, it calmed her in 
spite of herself. She took the glass 
from him as if she could not help 
it, and swallowed the wine in an 
unwilling yet eager way—for her 
bodi:y exhaustion craved the need- 
ful support, though her mind was 
against it. She began to shake and 
tremble all over as Mr. Brownlow 
took the glass from her hand: his 
quietness overwhelmed her. If 
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he had turned her out of the 
room, out of the house, it would 
have seemed more natural than 
this. 

“Father,” said Jack, interposing, 
“T have seen her like this before 
—I don’t know what she has in 
her head, but of course I can’t 
stand by and see her get into 
trouble: if you will go away I will 
take her home.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled again, a 
curious smile of despair, once more 
seeing the humour, as it were, of 
the situation. “It will be better 
for you to take Sara away,” he said; 
“go, both of you—it does not mat- 
ter.” Then, having fallen into 
this momentary incoherence, he 
recovered himself and turned round 
to his visitor. ‘Now tell me,” he 
said gently, “who you are and 
what you mean?” 


But by this time it did not seem, 


as if she were able to speak—she 
sat and stared at him, her dark 
eyes shining wildly out of her old 
pallid face. “I have seen the will 
—I have been at Doctors’ Com- 
mons,” she gulped.out by degrees ; 
“T know it must be true.” 

“Who are you?” said Mr. Brown- 
low. 

Then the poor trembling creature 
got up and made a rush towards 
him again. “You know who I 
am,” she said, “but that don’t 
matter, as you say: I was Phebe 
Thomson; give me my mother’s 
money—ah! give me the money 
that belongs to my child! give me 
my fortune! there’s witnesses that 
I came in time; I came in time— 
I came in time!” screamed forth 
the exhausted woman. She had 
lost all command of herself by this 
time, and shrieked out the words, 
growing louder and louder; then 
all at once, without any warning, 
she fell down at the feet of the 
man she was defying—fell in a 
dead bundle on the floor, in a faint 
—almost, as it seemed for the mo- 
ment, dead. 

Mr. Brownlow, for one dreadful 
second, thought she was dead. The 
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moment was terrible beyond lj 
description, worse than anything 
that had yet befallen him; a thrilj 
of hope, an awful sickening of sus. 
pense came over him; for the first 
time he, too, lost his senses: he 
did not stoop to raise her, nor take 
any means for her restoration, but 
stood looking down upon her, 
watching, as a man might watch 
the wild beast which had been 
about to kill him, writhing un- 
der some sudden shot. A man 
would not interpose in such a case 
with surgical aid for the wounded 
lion or tiger. Neither did Mr, 
Brownlow feel himself moved to 
interfere. He only stood and look- 
ed on. But his children were not 
wound up to the same state of feel- 
ing. Jack rushed forward and lifted 
his Pamela’s mother from the floor, 
and Sara flew to her aid with femi- 
nine succours. They laid her on the 
sofa, and put water on her face, and 
did everything they knew to restore 
her. Mr. Brownlow did not inter- 
fere; he could not bid them stop; 
it never even occurred to him to 
attempt to restrain their charitable . 
offices. He left them to themselves, 
and walked heavily up and down 
the ‘room on the other side, waiting 
till she should come to herself. For 
of course she would come to herself 
—he had no doubt of that. After 
the first instant it was clearly 
enough apparent to him that such 
a woman at such a moment would 
not die. 

When Mrs. Preston came to her- 
self, she tried to get up from the 
sofa, and looked at them all with a 
piteous look of terror and helpless- 
ness. She was a simple uneducated 
woman, making little distinction 
between different kinds of crime— 
and it seemed to her as if a man 
who had defrauded her (as she 
thought) all these years, might very 
well mean to murder her when he 
was found out. She did not see 
the difference. She shuddered as 
she fell back on the cushions unable 
to rise, ‘ Would you like to kill 
me?” she said faintly, looking in 
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their faces. She was afraid of 
them, and she was helpless and 
alone. She did not feel even as if 
she had the strength to cry out. 
And there were three of them— 
they could put out her feeble flick- 
ering flame of life if they pleased. 
As for the two young people whom 
she addressed in the first place, 
they supposed simply that she was 
raving. But Mr. Brownlow, who 
was, in his way, as highly strained 
as she was, caught the words. And 
the thought flashed through his 
mind as if some one had held up 
a picture to him. What would it 
matter if she were to die? She 
was old—she had lived long enough 
—she was not so happy that she 
should wish to live longer; and her 
child—others might do better for 
her child than she could. It was 
not his fault. It was her words 
that called up the picture before 
him, and he made a few steps for- 
ward and put his children away, 
and came up to the sofa and looked 
at her. An old, faint, feeble, worn- 
out woman. A touch would do it; 
—her life was like the last sere 
leaves fluttering on the end of the 
branches; a touch would do it. 
He came and looked at her, not 
knowing what he did, and put his 
children away. And there was 
something in his eyes which made 
her shrink into the corner of her 
couch and tremble and be silent. 
He was looking to see how it could 
be done—by some awful uncon- 
scious impulse, altogether apart 
from any will or thought of his. 
And a touch would do it. This 
was what was in his eyes when he 
told his children to go away. 
“Go—go to bed,” he said, “I 
will take care of Mrs. Preston.” 
There was a horrible appearance of 
meaning in his voice, but yet he 
did not know what he meant. He 
stood and looked down upon her 
gloomily. Yes, that was all that 
stood between him and peace; a 
woman whom any chance touch— 
any blast bitterer than usual—any 
accidental fall, might kill. “Go to 


bed, children,” he repeated harshly. 
It seemed to him somehow as if it 
would be better, as if he would be 
more at liberty, when they were 
away. 

“Oh, no—no,” said Mrs. Preston, 
moaning. ‘ Don’t leave me—don’t 
leave me. You wouldn’t see any © 
harm come to me, for my Pamela’s 
sake ?” 

And then both his children look- 
ed into Mr. Brownlow’s face. I 
cannot tell what they saw there. 
I doubt whether they could have 
told themselves; but it was some- 
thing that thrilled them through 
and through, which came back to 
them from time to time all their 
lives, and which they could never 
forget. Jack turned away from his 
father with a kind of horror, and 
went and placed himself beside Mrs. 
Preston at the head of the sofa. 
But Sara, though her dismay was 
still greater, went up to him and 
clasped his arm with both her 
hands, “ Papa,” she said, “ come 
away. Oome with me. I don’t 
know what it means, but it is too 
much for you. Come, papa.” 

Mr. Brownlow once more put her 
away with his hand. “Go to bed, 
Sara,” he said; and then freeing 
himself, he went across the room to 
the curtained windows, and stared 
out as if they were open, and came 
back again. The presence of his 
children was an oppression to him. 
He wanted them away. And then 
he stood again by the side of the 
sofa and looked at his visitor. ‘‘ We 
can talk this over best alone,” he 
said; and at the sound of his voice, 
and a movement which she thought 
Jack made to leave her, she gave a 
sudden cry. 

“ He will kill me if you go away! ” 
she said. ‘Oh, don’t leave me to 
him! J—don’t mean to injure you 
—I—— But you're in le:gue with 
him,” she exclaimed, rising sud- 
denly with the strength of excite- 
ment, and rushing to the other 
end of the room; “ you are all 
against me.. I shall be killed—I 
shall be killed! Murder! murder! 
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—though I don’t want to hurt you. 
I want nothing but my rights.” 

She got behind the writing-table 
in her insane terror, and threw her- 
self down there on her knees, prop- 
ping herself up against it, and 
watching them as from behind a 
barricade, with her pallid thin face 
supported on the table. With her 
hands she drew a chair to each 
side of her. She was like a wild 
creature painfully barricading her- 
self—sheltering her feeble strength 
within intrenchments, and turning 
her face to the foe. Mr. Brownlow 
stood still and looked at her, but 
this time with a stupified look 
which meant nothing; and as for 
Jack he stood aghast, half-frighten- 
ed, half-angry, not knowing if she 
were mad, or what it was. When 
either of them moved, she crouched 
together and cried out, thinking 
they were about to rush upon her. 
For the moment she was all but 
mad—mad with excitement, fright, 
evil-thinking, and ignorance—ig- 
norance most of all,—seeing no 
reason why, if they had done one 
wrong, they should not do another. 
Kill or defraud, which did it mat- 
ter ?—and for the moment she was 
out of her senses, and knew not 
what she did or said. 

Sara was the only one who re- 
tained her wits at this emergency. 
She stepped behind the screen made 
by the table without pausing to 
think about it. ‘Mrs. Preston,” 
she said, “I don’t know what is 
the matter with you. You look as 
if you had gone mad ; but I am not 
frightened. What do you mean by 
calling murder here? Come with me 
to my room and go to bed. It is 
time everybody was in bed. I will 
take care of you. You are tired to 
death, and not fit to be up. Come 
with me.” 

“You!” cried Mrs. Preston— 
“you! You that have had every- 
thing my Pamela ought to have 
had! You that have been kept 
like a princess on my money! You! 
—but don’t let them kill me,” she 
cried out the next moment, shud- 
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dering and turning towards the 
other woman for protection, 
“You’re but a girl. Come here 
and stand by me, and save me 
and [’ll stand by you. You shall 
always have a home. I'll be as 
good to you—but save me! don’t 
let them kill me!” she cried, fran- 
tically throwing her arms round 
Sara’s waist. It was a curious 
sight. The girl stood erect, her 
slight figure swaying with the un- 
usual strain upon it, her face lit 
up with such powerful emotions as 
she had never known before, looking 
wistful, alarmed, wondering, prond, 
upon her father and her brother at 
the other side, while the old woman 
clung to her, crouching at her feet, 
hiding her face in her dress, clasp- 
ing her waist as for life and death, 
Sara had accepted the office thrust 
upon her, whatever it was. She 
had become responsible for the 
terrified, exhausted claimant of all 
Mr. Brownlow’s fortune—and turn- 
ed round upon the two astonished 
men with something new to them, 
something that was almost defiance, 
in her eyes. 

“T don’t know what it means,” 
she said, laying her long, soft, 
shapely hand upon Mrs. Preston’s 
shoulder like the picture of a 
guardian angel; “but it has gone 
past your managing, and I must 
take charge of ber. Jack, open the 
door, and keep out of the way. 
She must come with me.” 

And then, indeed, Mr. Brownlow 
within himself, in the depths of 
his heart, uttered a groan, which 
made some outward echo. He was 
in the last crisis of his fate, and his 
cherished child forsook him and 
took his adversary’s part. He 
withdrew himself and sank down 
into a chair, clearing the way, 4s 
she had bidden. Sara had taken 
charge of her. Sara had covered 
the intruder for ever and ever with 
the shield of her protection; and 
yet it was for Sara alone that he 
could have found in his heart to 
murder this woman, as she said. 
When Sara stood forth and faced 
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him in her young strength and 
ride, a sudden Lady of Succour, 
it cast him to the earth. And he 
gave that groan, and sank down 
and put himself aside, as it were, 
He could not carry on the strug- 
gle. When Sara heard it her 
heart smote her; she turned to 
him eagerly, not to comfort him, 
put to defend herself. 

“Well!” she said, “if it was 
nothing, you would not have minded. 
It must be something, or you would 
not have looked ” And then 
she stopped and shuddered. wa | 
am going to take charge of her to- 
night,” she added, low and _ hurried- 
ly. “Iwill take her to my room, 
and stay with her all night. To- 
morrow, perhaps, we may know 
what it means. Jack, she can 
walk, if you will clear the way.” 

Then Mr. Brownlow Jooked up, 
with an indescribable pang at his 
heart, and saw his daughter lead, 
half carrying, his enemy away. 
.“T will take her to my room, and 
stay with her all night.” He had 
felt the emphasis and meaning that 
was in the words, and he had seen 
Sara’s shudder. Good heavens! 
what was it for? Was he a man 
to do murder? What was it his 
child had read in his eye? In this 
horrible confusion of thought he sat 
and watched the stranger out. She 
had made good her lodgment, not 
only in the house, but in the inner- 
most chamber, in Sara’s room—in 
Sara’s protecting presence, where 
nothing could get near her. And 
it was against him that his child 
had taken up this wretched woman’s 
defence! He neither moved nor 
spoke for some minutes after they 
had left the room. The bitterness 
had all to be tasted and swallowed 
before his thoughts could go for- 
ward to other things, and to the 
real final question. By degrees, 
however, as he came to himself, he 
became aware that he was not yet 
left free to think about the final 
question. Jack was still beside 
him. He did not say anything, 
but he was moving and fidgeting 


about the room with his hands in 
his pockets in a way which proved 
that he had something to say. As 
Mr. Brownlow came to himself he 
gradually woke to a perception of 
his son’s restless figure beside him, 
and knew that he had another ex- 
planation to make. 

“JT don’t want to trouble you,” 
said Jack at last, abruptly, “but I 
should very much like to know, 
sir, what all this means. If Mrs. 
Preston is mad—as—God knows I 
don’t want to think it,” cried the 
young man, “ but one must believe 
one’s eyes—if she is mad, why did 
you give in to her, and humour 
her? Why did not you let me take 
her away?” 

“T don’t think she is mad,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, slowly. ° 

Upon which Jack came to a dead 
stop, and stared at his father— 
‘Good heavens, sir,” he said, “* what 
can you mean?” 

“ T don’t know,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, getting up in his turn. “My 
head is not quite clear to-night. 
Leave me now. I'll tell you after. 
I'll tell you—some time ;—I mean 
in the morning.” Then he walked 
once more across the room, and 
threw himself into the big easy- 
chair by the dying fire. One of 
the lamps had run down, and was 
flickering out, throwing strange 
quivers’ of light and shade about 
the room. An indescribable change 
had come over it; it had been 
bright, and now it looked desolate ; 
it had been the home of peace, and 
now the very air was heavy with 
uncertainty and a kind of hovering 
horror. Mr. Brownlow threw him- 
self wearily into the big chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. A 
moment after he seemed to recollect 
himself, and looked up and called 
Jack back. ‘My boy,” he said, 
“something has happened to-night 
which I did not look for. You 
must consider everything I said to 
you before as cancelled. It appears 
I was premature. i am sorry—for 
you, Jack.” 

“Don’t be sorry for me,” cried 
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Jack, with a generous impulse. ‘It 


could not have made much matter’ 


anyhow—my life is decided, come 
what may.” 

Then his father looked up at 
him sharply, but with a quiver in 
his lip. ‘“ Ah!” he said; and Jack 
perceived somehow, he did not 
know how, that he had unwittingly 
inflicted a new wound. “It could 
not have made much matter—true,” 
he said, and rose up and bowed to 
his son as if he had been a stranger. 
“That being the tase, perhaps the 
less we say to each other the better 
now——” 

“What have I said, sir?” cried 
Jack in amaze. 

“Enough, enough,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, “enough ”—whether it 
was in answer to his question, or 
by way of putting an end to the 
conversation, Jack could not tell; 
and then his father waved him 
away, and sat down again, once 
more burying his face in his hands. 
Again the iron had entered his 
soul. Both of them!—all he had 
in the world—his fortune, his posi- 
tion, his son, his daughter, must 
allgo? It seemed to him now as 
if the eternal things were nothing 
in comparison of these last. Sara, 
for whose sake alone he feared it— 
Jack, whom he had not petted— 
whom perhaps he had crossed a 
little as fathers will, but whom at 
bottom—never mind, never mind! 
he said to himself. It was the way 
of the world. Sons did not take 
up their father’s cause nowadays 
as a matter of course. They had 
themselves to think of—in fact, it 
was right they should think of 
themselves. The world was of 
much more importance to Jack than 
it could be to himself, for of course 
a young man had twice the length 
of time to provide for that his 
father could possibly have. Never 
mind! He said it to himself with 
his head bowed down in his hands. 
But he did mind. “It would not 
make much matter anyhow ”—no, 
not much matter. Jack would have 
it instead of Sara and Powys. It 
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was the same kind of compromise 
that he had intended—only that 
the persons and the motive were 
changed. 

Poor Jack in the mean time went 
about the room in a very discongo. 
late state. He was so startled jp 
every way that he did not know 
what to think, and yet vague 
shadows of the truth were flicker. 
ing about his mind. He knew 
something vaguely of the origin 
of his father’s fortune, and nothing 
but that could explain it; and now 
he was offended at something, 
What could it be that he was 
offended at? It never occurred to 
Jack that his own words might 
bear the meaning that was set upon 
them; he was disconcerted and 
vexed, and did not know what to 
do. He went wandering about 
the room, lifting and replacing the 
books on the tables, and finally, 
after a long pause, he went up to 
his father again. 

“T wish you’d have some confi- 
dence in me,” he said. “TI don't 
pretend to be wise, but still— 
And then if there is anything hang- 
ing over us, it is best that a fellow 
should know “4 

“There is nothing hanging over 
you,” said Mr. Brownlow, raising his 
head, almost with bitterness. “It 
will not matter much anyhow, 
you know. Don’t think of waiting 
for me. I have a good deal to 
think over. In short, I should be 
very glad if you would leave me to 
myself and go——” 

“As you please,” said Jack, who 
was at last offended in his turn; 
and after he had made a discon- 
tented promenade all round the 
room he lounged towards the door, 
still hoping he might be called back 
again. But he was not called back. 
On the contrary, his father’s head 
had sunk again into his hands, and 
he had evidently retired into him- 
self, beyond the reach of all fellow- 
ship or sympathy. Jack veered 
gradually towards the door and went 
out of the room, with his hands in 
his pockets and great trouble and 
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perplexity in his mind. It seemed 
to him that he saw what the trouble 
must be, and that of itself was not 
pleasant. But bad as it might be, 
it was not so bad as the way his 
father was taking it. Good heavens, 
if he should hurt the old woman! 
—but surely he was not capable 
of that. And then Jack returned 
upon his own case and felt wound- 
ed and sore. He was not a baby 
that his father should decline to 
take him into his confidence. He 
was not a fool that he should be 
supposed unequal to the emergency. 
Sleep was out of the question under 
the circumstances; and besides he 
did not want to meet any of the 
fellows who might have been dis- 
turbed by Mrs. Preston’s ery, and 
might have come to his room for 
information. “ Hang it all!” said 
Jack, as he threw himself on a sofa 
in the smoking-room, and lighted 
adreary cigar. It was nota very 
serious malediction, but yet his 
mind was serious enough. Some 
terrible crisis in the history of his 
family was coming on, and he could 
only guess what it was. Something 
that involved not only his own pro- 
spects, but the prospects of his fu- 
ture wife. And yet nobody would 
tell him what was the meaning of 
it. It was hard lines for Jack. 

When his son left the room, Mr. 
Brownlow lifted his head out of his 
hands. He looked eagerly round 
the room and made sure he was 
alone. And then his countenance 
relaxed a little. He could venture 
to look as he felt, to throw off 
every mask when he was alone. 
Then he got up and _ walked 
heavily about. Was it all true? 
Had she come at the last moment 
and made her claim? Had she 
lighted down upon him, tracked 
him out, just as he was saying, and 
at last permitting himself to think, 
that all was over? A strange con- 
fusion swept over him as he sat 
and looked round the empty room. 
Was it possible that all this had 
happened since he was last alone 
in it? It was only a few hours 
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since; and he had been scarcely 
able to believe that so blessed a 
state of things could be true. He 
had sat there and planned every 
kind of kindness and bounty to 
everybody by way of expressing 
his gratitude to God. Was it pos- 
sible? Could everything since 
then be so entirely changed? Or 
had he only dreamt the arrival of 
the sudden claimant, the striking 
of the clock too late, all the miser- 
ies of the night? As he asked him- 
self these questions, a sudden shud- 
dering came over him. There was 
one thing which he knew could be 
no dream. It was the suggestion 
which had come into his mind as 
he stood by the sofa. He seemed 
to see her before him, worn, old, 
feeble, and involuntarily his 
thoughts strayed away again to 
that horrible thought. What was 
the use of such a woman in the 
world? She had nothing before 
her but old age, infirmities, a lin- 
gering illness most likely, many 
sufferings and death—only death at 
the end; that was the best, the 
only event awaiting her. To the 
young, life may blossom out afresh 
at any moment, but the old can 
only die—that is all that remains 
for them. And a touch would do 
it. It might save her from a great 
deal of suffering—it would cer- 
tainly save her from the trial of a 
new position, the difficult transi- 
tion from poverty to wealth. If 
he was himself as old, Mr. Brown- 
low thought vaguely (all this was 
very vague—it was not breathed 
in articulate thought, much less in 
words) that he would be glad to be 
put quietly out of the way. Hea- 
ven knows he would be grateful 
enough to any one even at that 
moment whe would put him out of 
the way. 

And it would be so easy to do it; 
a touch would do it. The life was 
fluttering already in her pulses; 
very likely the first severe cold 
would bring her down like the 
leaves off the trees; and in the 
mean time what a difference her life 
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would make. Mr. Brownlow got 
up and began to walk about, not 
able to keep still any longer. The 
second lamp was now beginning to 
flicker for want of oil, and the room 
was darkening, though he did not 
perceive it. It would be the kind- 
est office that could be done to an 
old woman; he had often thought 
so. Suddenly there occurred to 
him a recollection of certain un- 
happy creatures in the workhouse 
at Masterton, who were so old that 
nothing was any pleasure to them. 
He thought of the life-in-death he 
had seen among them, the tedious 
blank, the animal half-existence, 
the dead, dull doze, out of which only 
a bad fit of coughing or some other 
suffering roused them; and of his 
own passing reflection how kind it 
would be to mix them a sleeping 
potion only a little stronger, and 
let them be gone. It would be the 
best thing any one could do for 
them. It would be the best thing 
any one could do for her; and then 
all the trouble, all the .vexation, 
all the misery and change that it 
would save! 

As for the child, Mr. Brownlow 
said to himself that all should go 
well with the child. He would 
not interfere. Jack should marry 
her if he pleased—all should go 
well with her; and she would not 
have the difficult task of reconcil- 
ing the world to her mother. In 
every way it seemed the desirable 
arrangement. If Providence would 
but interpose!—but then Provi- 
dence never did interpose in such 
emergencies. Mr. Brownlow went 
slowly up and down the darkening 
room, aud his thoughts, too, went 
into the darkness. They went on 
as it were in a whisper and hid 
themselves, and silence came— 
hideous silence, in which the heart 
stood still, the genial breath was 
interrupted. He did not know 
what he was doing. He went to 
the medicine-chest which was in 
one corner, and opened it and 
looked at it. He did not even 
make a pretence of looking for 
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anything; neither would the light 
have enabled him to look for any- 
thing. He looked at it and he 
knew that death was there, but he 
did not put forth his hand to touch 
it. At that moment all at once 


the flickering flame went out—went . 


out just as a life might do, after 
fluttering and quivering and mak- 
ing wild rallies, again and again, 
Mr. Brownlow for his part was al- 
most glad there was no light. It 
made him easier—even the lamp 
bad seemed to look at him and see 
something in his eye! 

Five minutes after, he found 
himself, he could not have told 
how, at the door of Sara’s room. 
It was net in his way—he could 
not make that excuse to himself— 
to tell the truth he did not make 
any excuse to himself. His mind 
was utterly confused, and had 
stopped thinking. He was there, 
having come there he did not know 
how; and being there he opened 
the door softly and went in. Per- 
haps, for anything he could tell, 
the burden might have been too 
much for Sara. He went in softly, 
stealing so as not to disturb any 
sleeper. The room was dark, but 
not quite dark. There was a night- 
light burning, shaded, on the table, 
and the curtains were drawn at the 
head of the white bed: nothing 
stirred in the silence; only the 
sound of breathing, the irregular 
disturbed breathing of some one in 
a troubled sleep. Mr. Brownlow 
stole further in, and sofily put back 
one of the curtains of the bed. 
There she lay, old, pallid, wrinkled, 
worn out, breathing hard in her 
sleep, even then unable to forget 
the struggle she was engaged in, 
holding the coverlet fast with one 


old meagre hand, upon which all . 
the veins stood out. What comfort 


was her life to her? And a touch 
would do it. He went a step nearer 
and stooped over her, not knowing 
what he did, not putting out a 
finger, incapable of any exertion, 
yet with an awful curiosity. Then 
all at once out of the darkness, 
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swift as an angel on noiseless 
pinions, a white figure rose and 
rushed at him, carrying him away 
from the bed out to the door, un- 
witting, aghast, by the mere im- 
petus of its own wild sudden 
motion. When they had got out- 
side it was Sara’s face that was 
turned upon him, pale as the face 
of the dead, with her hair hanging 
about it wildly, and the moisture 
standing in big beads on her fore- 
head. “‘What were you going to 
do?” she seemed to shriek in his 
ear, though the shriek was only a 
whisper. He had left his candle 
outside, and it was by that faint 
light he couid see the whiteness 
of her face. 

“Do?” said Mr. Brownlow, with 
a strange sense of wonder. “ Do? 
—nothing. What couldI do?” 

Then Sara threw herself upon 
him and wept aloud, wept so that 
the sound ran through the house, 
sobbing along the long listening 
passages. ‘Oh, papa, papa!” she 
cried, clinging to him. A look as 
of idiocy had come into his face. 
He had become totally confused-— 
he did not know what .she meant. 
What could he do? Why was she 
crying? And it was wrong to make 
a noise like this, when all the house 
was hushed and asleep. 

“You must be quiet,” he said. 
“ There is no need to be so agitated ; 
and you should have been in bed. 
It is very late. Iam going to my 
room now.” 

“T will go with you, ” said Sara, 
trembling. Already she began to 
be ashamed of her terror, but her 
nerves would not calm down all at 
once. She put her hand on his arm 
and half led, half followed him 
through the corridor. ‘ Papa, you 
did not mean—anything?” she said, 
lifting up a face so white and tre- 
mulous and shaken with many 
emotions that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to recognise it as hers, ‘ You 
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did not mean—anything?” Her 
very lips quivered so that she could 
scarcely speak. 

““Mean—what?” he said. “Iam 
a little confused to-night. It was 
all so sudden. I don’t seem to un- 
derstand you. And I’m very tired. 
Things will be clearer to-morrow. . 
Sara, I hope you are going to bed.” 

‘“* Yes, papa,” she said, like a 
child, though her lips quivered. 
He looked like a man who had 
fallen into sudden imbecility, com- 
prehending nothing. And Sara’s 
mind too was beginning to get con- 
fused. She could not understand 
any longer what his looks meant. 

“ And so am I,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, with asigh. Then he stooped 
and kissed her. “My darling, 
good night. Things will be clearer 
to-morrow,” he,said. They had 
come to his door by thistime. And 
it was there he had stooped to kiss 
her, dismissing her as it seemed. 
But after she had turned to go back, 
he came out again and called her. 
He looked almost as old and as 
shaken as Mrs. Preston as he called 
her back: “ Don’t forsake me— 
don’t you forsake me,” he said hur- 
riedly ; “that was all—that was 
all: good-night.” 

And then he went in and shut 
his door. Sara, left to herself, went 
back along the corridor, not _know- 
ing what to think. Were they all 
mad, or going mad? What could 
the shock be which had made 
Pamela’s humble mother frantic, 
and gonfused Mr. Brownlow’s 
clear intellect? She lay down on 
her sofa to watch her patient, 
feeling as if she too was becom- 
ing idiotic. She could not sleep, 
young as she was: the awful 
shadow that had come across her 
mind had murdered sleep. She lay 
and listened to Mrs. Preston’s irregu- 
lar, interrupted breathing, far into 
the night. But sleep was not for 
Sara’s eyes. 
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Of - all painful things in this 
world there are few more painful 
than the feeling of rising up in the 
morning to a difficulty unsolved, a 
mystery unexplained. So long as 
the darkness is over with the night 
something can always be done. 
Calamity can be faced, misfortune 
met ; but to get up in the morning 
light, and encounter afresh the 
darkness, and find no clue any 
more than you had at night, is hard 
work. This was what Jack felt 
when he had to face the sunshine, 
and remembered all that had hap- 
pened, and the merry party that 
waited him down-stairs, and that 
he must amuse his visitors as if 
this day had been like any other. 
If he but knew what had really 
happened! But the utmost he 
could do was to guess at it, and 
that in the vaguest way. The young 
man went down-stairs with a 
load on his mind, not so much 
of care as of uncertainty. Loss of 
fortune was a thing that could be 
met; but if there was loss of hon- 
our involved—if his father’s brain 
was giving way with the pressure— 
if- Jack would not allow his 
thoughts to go any further. He 
drew himself up with a sudden 
pull, and stopped short, and went 
down-stairs. At the _ breakfast- 
table everything looked horribly 
unchanged. The guests, the ser- 
vants, the routine of the cheerful 
meal, were just as usual. Mr. 
Brownlow, too, was at the table, 
holding his usual place. There was 
an ashy look about his face, which 
produced inquiries concerning his 
health from every new arrival; but 
his answers were so brief and un- 
encouraging that these questions 
soon died off into silence. And he 
ate nothing, and his hand shook as 
he put his cupof coffee to his pal- 
lid lips. All these were symptoms 
that might be accounted for in the 
simplest way by a little bodily de- 
rangement. But Jack, for his part, 


was afraid to meet his father’s eye, 
“Whereis Sara?” he asked, as he 
took his seat. And then he was 
met—for he was late, and most ef 
the party were down before him— 
by a flutter of regrets and wonder, 
Poor Sara had a headache—so bad 
a headache that she would not even 
have any one go into her room, 
“* Angelique was keeping the door 
like a little tiger,” one of the 
young ladies said, “and would 
let nobody in.” ‘ And, oh, tell 
me who it was that came so late 
last night,” cried another. “ You 
must know. We are all at sucha 
pitch of curiosity. It must bea 
foreign prince, or the prime minis- 
ter, or some great beauty, we can’t 
make up our minds which; and, 
of course, i¢ is breakfasting in its 
own room this morning. Nobody 
will tell us who it was. Do tell 
us !—we are all dying to know.” 

“You will all be dreadfully dis- 
appointed,” said Jack. “It was 
neither a prince nor a beauty. As 
for prime minister I don’t know. 
Such things have been heard of as 
that a prime minister should be an 
old woman - 

* An old woman!” said his inno- 
cent interlocutor. ‘‘Then it must 
be Lady Motherwell. Oh, I don’t 
wonder poor Sara has a headache. 
But you know you are only joking. 
Her dear Charley would never let 
her come storming to anybody's 
door like that.” 

“Tt was not Lady Motherwell,” 
said Jack. Heaven knows he was 
in no mood for jesting; but when 
it is a matter which is past talking 
of, what can a man do ? 

“ Oh, then, I know who it must 
have been!” cried the spokes- 
woman of the party. She was, 
however, suddenly interrupted. Mr. 
Brownlow, who had scarcely said 
a word as yet to any one, inter- 
posed. There was something in 
his tone which somehow put them 
all to silence. 
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“TIT am sorry to put a stop to 
your speculations,” he said. “It 
was only one of my clients on ur- 
ent business—that was all; busi- 
ness,” be added, with a curious 
kind of apology, ‘“‘ which has kept 
me up half the night.” 

“Oh, Mr. Brownlow, I am so 
sorry. Youare tired, and we have 
been teasing you,” said the lively 
questioner, with quick compunc- 
tion. 

“No, not teasing me,” he said, 
gravely. And then a dead silence 
ensued. It was not anything in 
his words. His words were simple 
enough; and yet every one of his 
guests instantly began to think that 
his or her stay had been long 
enough, and that it was time to go 
away. 

As Mr. Brownlow spoke he met 
Jack’s eye, and returned his look 
steadily. So far he was himself 
again. He was impenetrable, an- 
tagonistic, almost defiant. But 
there was no hovering horror in his 
look. He was terribly grave, and 
ashy pale, and bore traces that 


what had happened was no light 


matter. His look gave his son a 
sensation of relief, and perhaps 
encouraged him in levity of ex- 
pression, though, Heaven knows, 
there was little levity in his mind. 

“T told you,” he said, “it might 
have been the prime minister, but 
it certainly was an old woman; 
and there I stop. I can’t give 
any further information; I am 
not one of the Privy Council.” 
Then he laughed, but it was an un- 
comfortable laugh. It deepened 
the silence all around, and looked 
like a family quarrel, and made 
everybody feel ill at ease, 

““T don’t think any one here can 
be much interested in details,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, coldly; and then he 
rose to leave the table. It was his 
habit to leave the table early, and 
on ordinary occasions his depar- 
ture made little commotion; but 
to-day it was different. They all 
clustered up to their feet as he went 
out of the room. Nobody knew 
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what should be done that day. The 
men looked awkwardly at each 
other; the women tried hard to 
be the same as before, and failed, 
having Jack before them, who was 
far from looking the same. “I 
suppose, Jack, you will not go out 
to-day,” one of his companions 
said, though they had not an idea 
why. 
“T don’t see why I shouldn’t,” 
said Jack, and then he made a 
ause; and everybody looked at 
im. “After all,” he continued, 
“you all know your way about; 
as Sara has a headache! had better 
stay;” and he hurried their de- 
parture that he might get rid of 
them. His father had not gone 
out; the dog-cart had come to the 
door, but it had been sent off again. 
He was in the library, Willis said 
in a whisper; and though he had 
been so many years with Mr. 
Brownlow and knew all his ways, 
Willis was obviously startled too. 
For one moment Jack thought of 
cross-questioning the butler to see 
what light he could throw upon the 
matter—if he had heard anythin 
on the previous night, or pon sere | 
anything—but on second thoughts 
he dismissed the idea. Whatever 
it was, it was from his father him- 
self that he ought to have the ex 
planation. Butthough Mr. Brown- 
low was in the library Jack did 
not go to him there. He loitered 
about till his friends were gone, and 
till the ladies of the party, finding 
him very impracticable and with no 
amusement in him, had gone off upon 
their various ways. He did his best 
to be civil, even playful, poor fellow, 
being for the moment everybody’s 
representative, both master and 
mistress of the house. But though 
there was no absolute deficiency in 
anything he said or did, they were 
all too sharp-witted to be taken in. 
“He has something on his mind,” 
one matron of the party said to the 
other. “They have something on 
all their minds, my dear,” said the 
other, solemnly; and they talked 
very significantly and mysteriously 
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of the Brownlows as they filled 
Sara’s morning-room with their 
work and various devices, for it 
was a foggy, wretched day, and no 
one cared to venture out. Jack 
meanwhile drew a long breath of 
relief when all his guests were thus 
off his mind. He stood in the 
hall and hesitated, and saw Willis 
watching him from a corner with 
undisguised anxiety. Perhaps but 
for that he would have gone to his 
father; but with everybody watch- 
ing him, looking on and speculating 
what it might be, he couldnot go. 
And yet something must be done. 
At last, after he had watched the 
last man out and the last lady go 
away, he turned, and went slowly 
up-stairs to Sara’s door. 

When his voice was heard there 
was a little rush within, and Sara 
came to him. She was, very pale, 
and had the air of a watcher to 
whom the past night had brought 
no sleep. It even seemed to Jack 


that she was in the same dress 
that she had worn the previous 
night, though that was a delusion. 


As soon as she saw that it was her 
brother, and that he was alone, 
she sent the maid away, and, tak- 
ing him by the arm, drew him 
into the little outer room. There 
had not been any sentimental fra- 
ternity between them in a general 
way. They were very good friends, 
and fond of each other, but not 
given to manifestations of sympathy 
and devotion. But this time assoon 
as he was within the door and she 
had him to herself, Sara threw her 
arms around Jack, and leant against 
him, and went off without any warn- 
ing into a sudden burst of emotion— 
not tears exactly. It was rather a 
struggle against tears. She sobbed 
and her breast heaved, and she 
clasped him convulsively. Jack 
was terribly surprised and shocked, 
feeling that so unusual an outburst 
must have a serious cause, and he 
was very tender with his sister. It 
did not last more than a minute, 
but it did more to convince him of 
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the gravity of the crisis than any- 
thing else had done. Sara regained 
command of herself almost imme- 
diately and ceased sobbing, and 
raised her head from his shoulder, 
“She is there,” she whispered, 
pointing to the inner room, 
and then she turned and went 
before him leading the way, 
The white curtains of Sara’s bed 
were drawn at one side so as to 
screen the interior of the chamber, 
Within that enclosure a fire was 
burning brightly, and seated by it 
in an easy-chair wrapped in one of 
Sara’s pretty dressing-gowns, with 
unaccustomed embroideries and 
soft frills and ribbons enclosing 
her brown worn hands and meagre 
throat, Mrs. Preston half sat, half 
reclined. The firelight was flicker- 
ing about her, and she lay back 
and looked at it and at everythin 

around her with a certain dreadf 

satisfaction. She looked tound 
about upon the room and its com- 
forts as people look on a new 
purchase. Enjoyment—a certain 
pleasure of possession——was written 
on her face. 

When she saw Jack she moved 
a little, and drew the muslin 
wrapper more closely round her 
throat with a curious instinct of 
prudish propriety. It was the same 
woman to whose society he had 
accustomed himself as Pamela’s 
mother, and whom he had tutored 
himself to look upon as a neces- 
sary part of his future household, 
but yet she was a different creature, 
He did not know her in this new 
development. He followed Sara 
into her presence with a new sense 
of repulsion, a reluctance and dis 
like which he had never felt before, 
And Mrs. Preston for her part re- 
ceived him with an air which was 
utterly inexplicable—an air of 
patronage which made his blood 
boil. 

“T hope you are better,” he said, 
not knowing how to begin; and 
then, after a pause, “Should not I 
go and tell Pamela that you are 
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here? or would you like me to take 
ou home? ” 

“T consider myself at home,” 
said Mrs. Preston, sitting up sud- 
denly and bursting into speech. 
“T will send for Pamela, when it 
is all settled. I am very thankful 
to your sister for taking care of 
me last night. She shall find that 
it will be to her advantage. Sit 
down—I am sorry, Mr. Joln, that 
I cannot say the same for you.” 

“What is it you cannot say for 
me?” said Jack: “I don’t know 
in the least what you would be at, 
Mrs. Preston ; I suppose there must 
be some explanation of this strange 
conduct. What does it mean? ” 

“You will find that it means a 
great deal,” said the changed wo- 
man. “When you came to me to 
my poor little place, I did not 
want to have anything to say to 
you; but I never thought of putting 
any meaning to what you were 
doing. I was as innocent as a 
baby—I thought it was all love to 
my poor child. That was what I 
thought. And now you've stolen 


her heart away from me, and I 


know what it was for—I know 
what it was for.” 

“Then what was it for?” said 
Jack, abruptly. He was by turns 
red and pale with anger. He found 
it very hard to keep his temper 
now that he was personally assailed. 

“Tt was for this,” cried Pamela’s 
mother, with a. shrill ring in her 
voice, pointing, as it seemed, to the 
pretty furniture and pictures round 
her—“for all this, and the fine 
house, and the park, and the money 
—that was what it was for. You 
thought you’d marry her and keep 
it all, and that I should never 
know what was my rights. But 
now I do know ;——and you would 
have killed me last night!” she 
crigd wildly, drawing back, with 
renewed passion—‘ you and your 
father; you would have killed me; 
I should have been a dead woman 
by this time if it had not been for 
her!” 
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Jack made a hoarse exclamation 
in his throat as she spoke. The 
room seemed to be turning round 
with him. He seemed to be catch- 
ing glimpses, of her meaning through 
some wild chaos of misunderstand- 
ing and darkness. He himself had 
never wished her ill, not even when 
she promised to be a burden on 
him. “Is she mad?” he said, 
turning to Sara; but he felt that 
she was not mad; it was something 
more serious than that. 

“T know my rights,” she said, 
calming down instantaneously. “ It’s 
my house you’ve been living in, 
and my money that has made you 
all so fine. You need not start, or 
pretend as if you didn’t know. It 
was for that you came and beguiled 
my Pamela. You might have left 
me my Pamela; house, and money, 
and everything, even down to my 
poor mother’s blessing,” said Mrs, 
Preston, breaking down pitifully, 
and falling into a passion of tears. 
“You have taken them all, you 
and yours: but you might have left 
me my child! ” 

Jack stood aghast while all this 
was being poured forth upon him; 
but Sara, for her part, fell a-crying 
too. “She has been saying the 
same all night,” said Sara; “ what 
have we to do with her money or 
her mother’s blessing? Oh, Jack, 
what have we to do with them? 
What does it mean? I don’t un- 
derstand anything but about Pa- 
mela and you.” 

“Nor I,” said Jack, in despair, 
and he made a little raid through 
the room in his consternation, that 
the sight of the two women crying 
might not make a fool of him; then 
he came back with the energy of 
desperation. “Look here, Mrs. 
Preston,” he said, “there may be 
some money question between my 
father and you—I can’t tell: but we 
have nothing to do with it. Iknow 
nothing about it. I think most 
likely you have been deceived some- 
how. But, right or wrong, this is 
not the way to clear it up. Money 
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cannot be claimed in this wild way. 
Get a lawyer who knows what he 
is doing to see after it for you; 
and in the meantime go home like 
a rational creature. You cannot 
be permitted to make a disturb- 
ance here.” 

“You shall never have a penny 
of it,” cried Mrs. Preston—“ not a 
penny, if you should be starving— 
nor Pamela either; I wil! tell her 
all—that you wanted her for her 
money; and she will scorn you asI 
do—you shall have nothing from 
her or me.” 

“Answer for yourself,” cried Jack, 
furious, “‘or be silent. She shall 
not be brought in. What do I 
care for your money? Sara, be 
quiet, and don’t cry. She ought 
never to have been brought here.” 

“No,” cried the old woman, in 
her passion, “I ought to have been 
cast out on the roadside, don’t you 
think, to die if I liked? or I ought 
to have been killed, as you tried 
last night. That’s what you would 
do to me, while you slept soft and 
lived high. But my time has come. 
It’s you that must go to the door— 
the door!—and you need expect no 
pity from me.” 

She sat in her feebleness and 
poverty as on a throne, and defied 
them, and they stood together be- 
wildered by their ignorance, and 
did not know what answer to make 
her. Though it sounded like mad- 
ness, it might be true. For any- 
thing they could tell, what she was 
saying might have some foundation 
unknowr to them. Sara by this 
time had dried her tears, and in- 
dignation had begun to take the 
place of distress in her mind. She 
gave her brother an appealing look, 
and clasped her hands. ‘Jack, 
answer her—do you know what to 
say to her?” she cried, stamping 
her little foot on the ground with 
impatience ; *‘ somebody must know; 
are we to stand by and hear it all, 
and do nothing?’ Jack, answer her! 
—unless she is mad——” 

“T think she must be partly 


mad,” said Jack. “But it must be 
put a stop to somehow. Go and 
fetch my father. He is in the 
library. Whatever it may be, let 
us know at least what it means, 
I will stay with her here.” 

When she heard these words, the 
strange inmate of Sara’s room came 
down from her height and relapsed 
into a feeble old woman. She 
called Sara not to go, to stay and 
protect her. She shrank back into 
her chair, drawing it away into a 
corner at the furthest distance pos- 
sible, and sat there watchful and 
frightened, eyeing Jack as a hunted 
creature might eye the tiger which 
might at any moment spring upon 
it. Jack, for his part, with an ex- 
clamation of impatience, turned on 
his heel and went away from her, 
as far as space would permit. Im- 
patience began to swallow up every 
other sentiment in his mind. He 
could not put up with it any longer, 
Whatever the truth might be, it 
was evident that it must be faced 
and acknowledged at once. While 
he kept walking about impatient 
and exasperated, all his respect for 
Pamela’s mother died out of his 
mind; even, it must be owned, in 
his excitement, the image of Pa- 
mela herself went back into the 
mists. A certain disgust took pos- 
session of him. If it was true that 
his fagher had schemed and strug- 
gled for the possession of this 
woman’s miserable money—if the 
threat of claiming it had moved 
him with some vague but awfal 
temptation, such as Jack shuddered 
to think of; and if the idea of 
having rights and possessing some- 
thing had changed the mild and 
humble woman who was Pamela’s 
mother into this frantic and in- 
sulting fury, then what was there 
worth caring for, what was there 
left to believe in, in this world? 
Perhaps even Pamela herself had 
been changed by this terrible 
test. Jack did not wish for 
the wings of a dove, being 
too matter-of-fact for that. But 
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he felt as if he would like to set 
out for New Zealand without say- 
ing a word to anybody, without 
breathing a syllable to a single soul 
on the way. It seemed as if that 
would be the only thing to do—he 
himself might get frantic or des- 
perate too like the others about 
a little money. The backwoods, 
sheep-shearing, anything would be 
preferable to that. 

This pause lasted for some min- 
utes, for Sara did not immediate- 
ly return. When she came back, 
however, a heavier footstep accom- 
anied her up the stair. Mr. Brown- 
Sw came into the room, and 
went at once towards the further 
corner. He had made up his 
mind: once more he had become 
perfectly composed, calm as an at- 
torney watching his client’s case. 
He called Jack to him, and went 
and stood by the table, facing 
Mrs. Preston. “I hear you have 
sent for me to know the meaning 
of all this,” he said: “I will tell 
you, for you have a right to know. 


Twenty-five years ago, before either 


of you was born, I had some 
money left me, which was to be 
transferred to a woman called 
Pheebe Thomson, if she could be 
found out or appeared within 
twenty-five years. I searched for 
her everywhere, but I could not 
find her. Latterly 1 forgot her 
existence to a great extent. The 
five-and-twenty years were out last 
night, and just before the period 
ended this——lady—as you both 
know, appeared, She says she is 
Phebe Thomson, the legatee I have 
told you of. She may be so—I 
have nothing to say against her; 
but the proof lies with her, not me. 
This is all the explanation there is 
to make.” 

When he had said it he drew a 
long breath of relief. It was the 
truth. It was not perhaps all the 
truth; but he had told the secret, 
which had weighed him down for 
months, and the burden was off 
his heart. He fell a little sick and 
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giddy as he stood th@e before his 
children. He did not look them 
in the face. In his heart he knew 
there were many more particulars to 
tell. But it was not for them to 
judge of his heart. ‘I have told 
you the secret, so far as there is a 
secret,” he said, with a faint smile 
at them, and then sat down sud- 
denly, exhausted with the effort, 
It was not so difficult after all. 
Now that it was done, a faint won- 
der crossed his mind that he had 
not done it long ago, and saved 
himself all this trouble. But still 
he was glad to sit down. Some- 
how, it took the strength out of 
him as few things had done before. 
“A legatee!” burst forth Sara 
in amazement, not understanding 
the word. “Is that all? Papa, 
she says the house is hers, and 
everything is hers. She says we 
have no right here. Is it true?” 
As for Jack, he looked his father 
steadily in the face, asking, Was it 
true? more imperiously than Sara’s 
words did. If this were all, what 
was the meaning of the almost 
tragedy last night? They forgot 
the very existence of the woman 
who was the cause of it all as they 
turned upon him. Poverty and 
wealth were small matters in com- 
parison. He was on his trial at 
an awful tribunal, before judges 
too much alarmed, too deeply in- 
terested, to be lenient. They turn- 
ed their backs upon Mrs. Preston, 
who, notwithstanding her fear and 
anxiety, could not bear the neglect. 
Their disregard of her roused hér 
out of her own self-confidence 
and certainty, to listen with a cer- 
tain forlorn eagerness. She had 
not paid much attention to what 
Mr. Brownlow said the first time. 
What did it matter what he said? 
Did not she know better? But 
when Jack and Sara turned their 
backs on her, and fixed their eyes 
on their father, She woke up with 
an intense mortification and dis- 
appointment at finding herself 
overlooked, and began to listen too. 
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Mr. Brownlow rose up as a man 
naturally does who has to plead 
guilty or not guilty for his life. 
He stood before them, putting his 
hand on the table to support him- 
self. “It is not true,” he said. 
“T do not deny that I have been 
thinking a great deal about this. 
If I had but known, I should have 
told you; but these are the real 
facts. If she is Phebe Thomson, 
as she says—though of that we 
have no proof—she is entitled to 
fifty thousand pounds which her 
mother left her. That is the whole. 
To pay her her legacy may force 
me to leave this house, and change 
our mode of living; but she has 
nothing to do with the house—no- 
thing here is hers, absolutely no- 
thing. She has no more to do 
with Brownlows than your baker 
has, or your dressmaker, If she is 
Pheebe Thomson, I shall owe her 
money—nothing more. I might 
have told you, if I had but known.” 

What Mr. Brownlow meant was, 
that he would have told them had he 
known, after all, how little it would 
cost to tell it. After all, there was 
nothing disgraceful in the tale, 
notwithstanding the terrible shifts 
to which he had put himself to 
conceal it. He had spoken it out, 
and now his mind was free. If 
he had but known what a relief it 
would be! But he sat down as 
soon as he had finished speaking ; 
and he did not feel as if he could 
pay much attention to anything 
else. His mind was in a state of 
confusion about what had happened 
the previous night. it seemed to 
him that he had said or done some- 
thing he ought not to have done or 
said. But now he had made his 
supreme disclosure, and given up 
the struggle. It did not much 
matter what occurred beside. 

Mrs. Preston, however, who had 
been listening eagerly, and whom 
nobody regarded for the moment, 
rose up and made a step forward 
among them. ‘He may deny it,” 
she said, trembling; “but I know 


he’s known it all this time, and 
kept us out of our rights. Fifty 
pound — fifty thousand pound— 
what does he say? I know better, 
It is all mine, every penny, and he’s 
been keeping us out of our rights, 
You’ve been all fed and nourished 
on what was mine—your horses 
and your carriages, and all your 
grandeur; and he says it’s but 
fifty pounds! Don’t you remem- 
ber that there’s One that protects 
the fatherless?” she cried out, al- 
most screaming. The very sight 
of his composure made her wild 
and desperate. ‘ You make no ac- 
count of me,” she cried—“no more 
than if I was the dust under your 
feet, and I’m the mistress of all— 
of all; and if it had not been for 
her you would have killed me last 
night.” 

These words penetrated even Mr, 
Brownlow’s stupor; he gave a 
shudder as if with the cold. “I 
was very hard driven last night,” 
he said, as if to himself—* very 
hard put to it. I don’t know what 
I may have said.” Then he made 
a pause, and rose and went to his 
enemy, who fell back into the chair, 
and took fright as he approached her, 
putting out her two feeble hands to 
defend herself. “Ifyou are Phebe 
Thomson,” he said, “ you shall have 
your rights. I know nothing about 
you—lI never thought of you. This 
house is mine, and you have n0- 
thing to dohere. All you have any 
right to is your money, and you 
shall have your money when you 
prove your identity. But I cannot 
leave you here to distress my child. 
If you are able to think at all, 
you must see that you ought to 
go home. Send for the carriage 
to take her home,” Mr. Brownlow 
added, turning to his children. “If 
she is the person she calls herself, 
she is a relation of your mother’s; 
and anyhow, she is weak and old. 
Take care of her. Sara, my darling, 
you are not to stay here with her, 
nor let her vex you; but I leave her 
in your hands.” 
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“JT will do what you tell me, 
papa,” said Sara; and then he 
stood fora moment and looked at 
them wistfully. They had for- 
saken him last night; both of 
them—or at least so he fancied— 
had gone over to the enemy; and 
that had cut him to the heart. 
Now he turned to them wistfully, 
looking for a little support and 
comfort. It would not be so hard 
after all if his children went with 
him into captivity. They had 
both been so startled and excited 
that but for this look, and the 
lingering, expectant pause he made, 
neither would have thought of 
their father’s feelings. But it was 
impossible to misunderstand him 
now. Sara, in her impulsive way, 
went up to him and put her 
arms round his neck. “ Papa, it 
is we who have been hard upon 
you,” she said; and as for Jack, 
who could not show his feelings by 
an embrace, he also made a kind 
of amende in an ungracious mascu- 
line way. He said, “I’m coming 
with you, sir. Ill see after the 
carriage,” and marched off behind 
his father to the door. Neither of 
them took any further notice of 
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Mrs. Preston. It seemed to her as if 
they did not care. They were not 
afraid of her; they did not come 
obsequiously to her feet, as she 
had thought they would. On the 
contrary, they were banding toge- 
ther among themselves against 
her, making a league among them- 
selves, taking no notice of her. 
And her own child was not there 
to comfort her heart. It was a 
great shock and downfall to the 
unhappy woman. She had been 
a good woman so long as she was 
untempted. But it had seemed 
to her, inthe wonderful prospect 
of a great fortune, that every- 
body would fall at her feet; 
that she would be able to do 
what she pleased—to deal with all 
her surroundings as she pleased. 
When she saw she could not do so, 
her mind grew confused — fifty 
pound, fifty thousand pound, 
which was it? And she was alone, 
and they were all banding them- 
selves against her. Money seemed 
nothing in comparison to the eleva- 
tion, the supremacy she had dream- 
ed of. And they did not even take 
the trouble to look at her as they 
went away ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—MOTHER AND LOVER. 


Jack followed his father down- 
stairs, and did not say a word. It 
had been an exciting morning ; and 
now that he knew all, though the 
excitement had not as yet begun 
to flag, care came along with it. 
Suspense and mystery were hard, 
and yet at the same time easier to 
bear than reality. The calamity 
might have loomed larger while it 
was unknown, but at least it was 
unaccompanied by those real de- 
tails from which there is no es- 
cape. When Mr. Brownlow and 
his son reached the bottom of the 
stair, they stopped, and turned and 
looked at each other. A certain 
shade of apology was in Mr. Brown- 
low’s tone. “I thought it was all 


over last night,” he said; ‘‘ I thought 
you were all safe. You know my 
meaning now.” 

“Safe, sir, safe said Jack, 
“with this always hanging over 
our heads? I don’t understand 
why we were not allowed to know ; 
but never mind. I am glad it has 
come, and there is nothing more 
to look for. It bears interest, I 
suppose.” 

“That may be a matter of ar- 
rangement. I suppose it does,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, with a sigh. 

Jack gave vent to his feelings in 
a low, faint, prolonged whistle. 
“Tll go and tell them about the 
carriage,” he said. This was all 
the communication that passed be- 
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tween the father and the son; but 
it was enough to show Mr. Brown- 
low that Jack was not thinking, 
as he might very naturally have 
thought, of his new position as the 
future son-in-law of the woman who 
had wrought so much harm. Jack’s 
demeanour, though he did not say 
a word of sympathy to his father, 
was quite the contrary of this. He 
did not make any professions, but 
he took up the common family 
burden upon his shoulders. The 
fifty thousand pounds was com- 
paratively little. It was a sum 
which could be measured and come 
to an end of; but the interest, 
that was the dreadful thought. 
Jack was practical, and his mind 
jumped at it on the moment. It 
was as a dark shadow which had 
come over him, and which he could 
not shake off. Brownlows was 
none of hers, and yet she might 
not be wrong after all in thinking 
that all was hers. The actual claim 
was heavy enough, but the possible 
claim was overwhelming. It seemed 


to Jack to go into the future and 
overshadow that as it overshadowed 
the present. No wonder Mr. Brown- 
low had been in despair—no won- 


der almost the young man gave 
-& very heavy sigh as he went into the 
stable-yard and gave his instructions. 
He stood and brooded over it with 
his brow knitted and his hands 
buried in his pockets, while the 
horses were put into the carriage. 
As for such luxuries, they counted 
for nothing, or at least so he thought 
for the moment—nothing to him ; 
but a burden that would lie upon 
them for years—a shadow of debt 
and difficulty projected into the 
future — that seemed more than 
any man could bear. It will be 
seen from this that the idea of his 
own relations with Pamela making 
any difference in the matter had 
not crossed Jack’s mind. He would 
have been angry had any one sug- 
gested it. Not that he thought of 
giving up Pamela; but in the 
mean time the idea of having any- 
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thing to do with Mrs, Preston was 
horrible to him, and he was not 
a young man who was always 
reasonable and sensible, and took 
everything into consideration, an 

more than the rest of us. To tall 
the truth, he had no room in hig 
thoughts for the idea of marriage 
or of Pamela at that moment. He 
strode round to the hall door as the 
coachman got on the box, and went 
up to Sara’s room without stop- 
ping to think. “The carriage is 
here,” he said, calling to Sara at 
the door. He would have taken 
the intruder down-stairs, and put 
her into the carriage as courteously 
as if she had been a duchess; for, 
as we have already said, there was 
a certain fine natural politeness in 
the Brownlow blood. But when 
he heard the excited old woman 
still raving about her rights, and 
that they wanted to kill her, the 
young man became impatient. He 
was weary of her; and when she 
fell into threats of what she would 
do, disgust mingled with his im- 
patience. Then all at once, while 
he waited, a sudden thought struck 
him of his little love. Poor little 
Pamela! what could she be think- 
ing all this time? How would 
she feel when she heard that her 
mother had become their active 
enemy? Ina moment there flitted 
before Jack, as he stood at the 
door, a sudden vision of the little 
uplifted face, pale as it had grown 
of late, with the wistful eyes wide 
open and the red lips apart, and 
the pretty rings of hair clusteri 

about the forehead. What woul 

Pamela think when she knew? 
What was to be done, now that 
this division, worse than any un- 
kind sentence of a rich father, had 
come between them? It was no 
fault of hers, no fault of his; fate 
had come between them in the 
wildest unlooked-for way. And 
should they have to yield to it? 
The thought gave Jack such a sud- 
den twinge in his own heart, that 
it roused him altogether out of his 
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preoccupation. It roused him to 
that fine self-regard which is so 
natural, and which is reckoned a 
virtue nowadays. What did it 
matter about an old mother? Such 
people had had their day, and had 
no right to control the young whose 
day was still to come. Pamela’s 
future and Jack’s future were of 
more importance than anything 
that could happen at the end, as it 
were, of Mrs. Preston’s life, or even 
of Mr. Brownlow’s life. This was 
the consideration that woke Jack 
up out of the strange maze he had 
fallen into on the subject of his own 
concerns. He turned on his heel 
all at once, and left Mrs. Preston 
arguing the matter with Sara, and 
went off down the avenue almost as 
+ rapidly as his own mare could have 
done it. No, by Jove! he was not 
going to give up. Mrs. Preston 
might eat her money if she liked— 
might ruin Brownlows if she liked; 
but she should not interfere be- 
tween him and hislove. And Jack 
felt that there was no time to lose, 
and that Pamela must know how 
matters stood, and what he ex- 
pected of her, before her mother 
went back to poison her mind 
against him. He took no time to 
knock even at the dvor of Mrs. 
Swayne’s cottage, but went in and 
took possession like an invading 
army. Probably, if he had been a 
young man of very delicate and 
susceptible mind, the very know- 
ledge that Pamela might now be 
considered an heiress, and himself 
& poor man, would have closed up 
the way to him, and turned his 
steps forever from the door. But 
Jack was not of that fine order of 
humanity. He was a young man 
who liked his own way, and was 
determined not to be unhappy if 
he could help it, and held tena- 
ciously by everything that belonged 
to him. Such matter-of-fact na- 
tures are seldom moved by the 
sentimentalisms of self-sacrifice. 
He had not the smallest idea of sac- 
rificing himself, if the truth must 
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be told. _He strode along, rushing 
like the wind, and went straight 
in at. Mrs, Swayne’sdoor. Nobody 
interrupted his passage or stood in 
his way; nobody even saw him 
but old Betty, who came out to her 
door to see who had passed so 
quickly, and shook her head over 
him. “He goes there a deal more 
than is good for him,” Betty said, 
and then, as it was cold, shut the 
door. 

Pamela had been sitting in the 
dingy parlour all alone; and, to 
tell the truth, she had been crying 
alittle. She did not know where 
her mother was; she did not know 
when she was coming back. No 
message had reached her, nor letter, 
nor any sign of life, and she was 
frightened and very solitary. Jack, 
too, since he knew she was alone 
and could be seen at any hour, did 
not make so many anxious pil- 
grimages as he had done when Mrs, 
Preston was ill and the road was 
barred against him. She had no 
one to tell her fears to, no one to 
encourage and support her, and 
the poor child had broken down 
dreadfully. She was sitting at the 
window trying to read one of Mrs. 
Swayne’s books, trying not to ask 
herself who it was that came so late 
to Brownlows last night? what was 
her mother doing? what was Jack 
doing? The book, as may be sup- 
posed, had small chance against all 
these anxieties. It had dropped 
upon the table before her, and her 
innocent tears had been droppin 
on it, when a sudden shadow flitte 
past the window, and a footstep 
rang on the steps, and Jack was 
in the room. The sight of him 
changed wonderfully the character 
of Pamela’s tears, but yet it in- 
creased her agitation. Nobody 
in her small circle except herself 
had any faith in him; and she 
knew that, at this present moment, 
he ought not to come. 

“No, I am not sorry to see you,” 
she said, in answer to his accusa- 
tion, “Iam glad; but you should 
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not come, 
all alone.” 

“You have the more need of 
me,” said Jack. “But listen, Pa- 
mela. Your mother is not away. 
She is here at Brownlows. She is 
coming directly. I rushed off to 
see you before she arrived. I must 
speak to you first. Remember, you 
are mine—whatever happens, you 
are mine, and you cannot forsake 
me.” 

“Forsake you?” cried Pamela, 
in pitiful accents. “Is it likely? 
If there is any forsaking, it will be 
you. You know—oh, you know 
you have not much to fear.” 

“T have everything to fear,” said 
Jack, speaking very fast; “ your 
mother is breathing fire and flame 
against us all. She is coming back 
our enemy. She will tell you I 
have had a mercenary meaning 
from the beginning, and she will 
order you to give me up. But don’t 
do it, Pamela. I am not the sort 


Mamma is away. Iam 


of man to be given up. We were 
going to be poor, and marry against 


my father’s will; now we shall be 
poor, and marry against your mo- 
ther’s—that is all the difference. 
Yon have chosen me, and you must 
give up her and not me. That is 
all I have to say.” 

“Give up mamma?” cried Pa- 
mela in amazement. “I don’t 
know what you mean. You pro- 
mised I was to have her with me, 
and take care of her always. She 
would die without me. Oh, Jack, 
why have you changed so soon ? ” 

“Tt is not I that have changed,” 
said Jack; “ everything has changed. 
This is what it will come to. It 
will be to give up her orme. I don’t 
say I will die without you,” said 
the young man—‘no such luck; 
but—— Look here, Pamela, this is 
what it will cometo. You will have 
to choose between her and me.” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Pamela; 
“no! don’t say so. Iam not the 
one to choose. Don’t turn away 
from me! don’t look so pale and 
dreadful! itis not me to choose.” 
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“But itis you, by heavens!” cried 
Jack, in desperation, “ Here she ig 
coming! It is not your old mo. 
ther who was to live with us—it 
is a different woman—here she jg, 
Is it to be her or me?” 

“Oh, Jack! ” Pamela cried, think- 
ing he was mad; and she submitted 
to his fierce embrace in utter be- 
wilderment, not knowing what to 
imagine. To see the Brownlows 
carriage dash down the avenue and 
wheel round at the door and open 
to let Mrs. Preston forth was as 
great a wonder as if the earth had 
opened. She could not tell what 
was going to happen. It wasa re- 
lief to her to be held fast and 
kept back—her consternation took 
her strength from her. She was 
actually unable to follow her first 
impulse and rush to the door. 

Mrs. Preston came in by herself, 
quiet but tremulous. Her head 
shook a littie, but there was no 
sign of weakness about her now. 
She had been defeated, but she 
had got over the bitterness of her 
defeat, and was prepared for a 
struggle. Jack felt the difference 
when he leoked at her. He had 
been contemptuous of her weak 
passion and repetition about her 
rights; but he saw the change ina 
moment, and he met her, standing 
up, holding Pamela fast, with his 
arm around her. Mrs. Preston had 
carried the war into her enemy's 
camp, and gone to his house to de- 
mand, as she thought, everything 
he had in the world. These were 
Jack’s reprisalsx—he came to her 
citadel and claimed everything she 
had in the world. It was his, and, 
more than that, it was already 
given to him—his claim was 4l- 
lowed. 

“You are here!” cried Mrs. Pres- 
ton, passionately. “I thought you 
would be here! you have come 
before me to steal her from me. I 
knew how it would be!” 

“T have come to claim what is 
mine,” said Jack, “before you in- 
terfere. I know you will try to 
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step between us; but you are not 
to step between us—do what you 
like, she is mine.” 

“Pamela,” said Mrs. Preston, still, 
notwithstanding her late defeat, 
believing somehow strangely in the 

otency of the new fortune for 
which she felt everybody should fall 
at her feet, “things have changed. 
Stand away from him, and listen 
tome. We're rich now—we shall 
have everything that heart ever 
desired; there is not a thing you 
can think of but what I can give it 
you. You've thought I was hard 
upon you, dear, but it was all for 
your sake. What do I care for 
money, but for your sake ?—Every- 
thing you can think of, Pamela—it 
will be like a fairy tale.” 

Pamela stood still for one mo- 
ment, looking at her mother and 
her lover. She had disengaged 
herself from him, and stood, unre- 
strained, to make her election. % If 
it is so, mamma,” she said, “I don’t 
know what you mean—you know 
I don’t understand; but if it is, 
It does 


there’s no more difficulty. 
not ‘matter so much whether Mr. 
Brownlow consents or not.” 


“Mr. Brownlow!” cried her 
mother; “ Mr. Brownlow has been 
your enemy, child, since long be- 
fore you were born. He has taken 
your money to bring up his own 
fine lady upon. He has sent his 
son here, when he can’t do any bet- 
ter, to marry you and keep the 
money. Sir, go away from my 
child. It’s your money he wants; 
your money, not you.” 

Pamela turned round with sur- 
prise and terror in her face, and 
looked at Jack; then she smiled 
softly and shook her head. ‘ Mam- 
ma, you are mistaken,” she said, 
in her soft little voice, and held out 
her hand to him. Mrs. Preston 
threw up her arms above her head 
wildly, and gave an exceeding bit- 
ter cry. 

“Tam her motlier,” she cried out, 
“her own mother, that have nursed 
her and watched over her, and 
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given up everything to her—and 
she chooses him rather than me— 
him that she has not known a year 
—that wants her for her money, or 
for her pretty face. She chooses 
him before me! ” 

She stood up alone, cailing upon 
heaven and earth, as it were, to 
see; while the two clung together 
dismayed and pitiful, yet holding 
fast by each other still. It was 
the everlasting struggle so continu- 
ally repeated; the past against the 
present and the future-—the old 
love against the new—and not any 
question of worldly interest. It 
was the tragic figure of disappoint- 
ment and desolation and age in 
face of hope and love and joy. 
What she had been doing was poor 
and mean enough, She had been 
intoxicated by the vision of sudden 
wealth, and had expected every- 
body to be abject before her; but 
now a deeper element had come in, 
She forgot the fortune, the money, 
though it was still on her lips, and 
cried out, in the depth of her de- 
spair, over the loss of the only real 
wealth she had in the world. No 
tears came to her old eyes—her old 
meagre arms rose rigid, yet trem- 
bling. ‘She chooses him before 
me!” she said, with a cry of de- 
spair, which came from the bottom 
of her heart. 

“Mamma,” cried poor little Pa- 
mela, tearing her hand from that of 
her lover, and coming doubtfully 
into the midst between the two, 
“T don’t choose! oh, mamma, 
how can I choose? I never was 
away from you in my life—he pro- 
mised we never were to be parted. 
How am I to give him up? Oh, 
why, why should you ask me to 
give him up?” cried the poor child. 
Floods of tears came to her aid. 
She put her pretty hands together 
like a child at prayer—every line 
in her sweet face was in itself a 
supplication. Jack, behind her, 
stood and watched and said no- 
thing. Perhaps he ‘saw, notwith- 
standing, that it was against his in- 
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terests—and in his heart had a 
certain mournful pity for the de- 
spair in the old woman’s terrible 
face. 

“But I expect you to choose,” 
she said, wildly; “ things have come 
tothat. It must be him or me—him 
or me; there’s no midway between 
us. I am your old mother, your 
poor old mother, that would pluck 
my heart out of my breast to give 
it you. I’ve survived them all, and 
done without them all, and lived 
for your sake. And he is a young 
man that was taken with your 
pretty face—say it was your pretty 
face—say the best that can be said. 
If you were like death—if you lost 
all your beauty and your pretty 
ways—if you were ugly and ailing 
and miserable,—it would be all the 
same tome; I would love you all 
the more—all the more; and he 
—he would never look at you 
again. That’s nature. I require 
you to choose. It must be him or 
me!” 

As she stood listening, a change 
came over Pamela’s face. Her first 
appeal to her mother had been full 
of emotion, but of a gentle, hope- 
ful, almost superficial kind. She 
had taken tears to her aid and 
pleading looks, and believed in 
their success now as always. But 
as Mrs. Preston spoke, Pamela’s 
little innocent soul was shaken as 
by an earthquake. She woke up 
and opened her eyes, and found 
that she was in a world new to her 
—a world no longer of prayers and 
tears, and sweet yielding, and ten- 
der affection. It was not tender 
affection she had to do with now; 
it was fierce love, desperate and 
ruthless, ready to tear her asunder. 
Her tears dried up, her pretty 
cheeks grew pale as death, she 
looked from one to the other with 
a wild look of wonder, asking if 
it was true. When her mother’s 
voice ceased, it seemed to Pamela 
that the world stood still for the 
moment, and everything in heaven 
and earth held its breath. She 
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looked at Jack; he stood motion. 
less, with his face clouded over, 
and made no answer to her pitiful 
appeal. She looked at Mrs, Pres: 
ton, and saw her mother’s eager 
face hollow and excited, her eyes 
blazing, her cheeks burning with 
strange hectic heat. For one mo- 
ment she stood irresolute. Then 
she made one tottering step to her 
mother’s side, and turned round 
and looked at her lover. Oneg 
more she clasped her hands, though 
she had no longer any hope in 
pleading. ‘I must stay here,” she 
said, with a long-drawn sobbin 
sigh—‘‘I must stay here, if 
should die.” 

They stood thus and looked at 
each other for one of those mo- 
ments which is as long as an age, 
The mother would have taken her 
child to her arms, but Pamela 
would not. ‘ Not now, not now!” 
she said, putting back the embrace, 
Jack, for his part, stood and watch- 
ed with an intensity of perception 
he had never exercised before—all 
power of speech seemed to have 
been taken from him. The strug- 
gle had ascended into a higher 
region of passion than he knew of. 
He turned and went to the door, 
with the intention, so far as he had 
any intention, of retiring for the 
moment from the contest. Then 
he came back again. Whatever the 
pressure on him might be, he could 
not leave Pamela so. 


“Took here,” he said, abruptly; 


“T am going away. But if you 
think I accept this as a choice or 
decision, you are much mistaken. 
You force her to give in to you, and 
then you think I am to accept it! 
T’ll do no such thing. She could 
not say anything else, or do any- 
thing else—but all the same, she is 
mine. You can’t touch that, do 
what you like. Pamela, dar! ing, 
don’t lose heart ; it’s only for a little 
while.” 

He did not stop to listen to. 
what her mother said ; he turned at 
once and went out, unconsciously, 
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in his excitement, thrusting Mrs. 
Swayne out of his way, who was in 
the passage. He went off up the 
avenue at a stretch without ever 
drawing breath. A hundred wild 
thoughts rose in his mind; her 
mother! what was her mother to 
him? He was ready to vow with 
Hamlet, that twenty thousand 
mothers could not have filled up 
his sum of love; and yet he was 
not blaming his Pamela. She could 
not have done otherwise. Why had 
he never been told? why had not 
he known that this downfall was 
hanging over him? Why had he 
been such a fool as to give in at all 
to the sweet temptation? Now, of 
course, when things had come this 
length, he would as soon have cut 
his own throat as given Pamela up. 
And what with love and rage, and 
the sudden calamity, and the gradual 
exasperation, he was beside himself, 
and did not well know what he 
was about. He was almost too 
much absorbed in his own affairs 
to be able to understand Sara, who 
came to him as he entered the 
house, and drew him aside into 
the dining-room to speak to him. 
Sara was pale enough to justify her 
pretext of headache, but otherwise 
she was full of energy and spirit, 
and met the emergency with a 
courageous heart. 

“We must face it out as well as 
we can, Jack,” she said, with her 


eyes shining out large and full from ° 


her white face. ‘We must keep 
up before all these people. They 
must not be able to go away and 
say that something went terribly 
wrong at Brownlows. We must 
keep it up to the last.” 

“Pshaw! what does it matter 
what they think or what they say?” 
said Jack, sitting down with a sigh 
of weariness. As for Sara, who was 
not tired, nor had any personal 
complication to bow her down, she 
blazed up at his indifference. 

“Tt matters everything!” she 
cried. ‘“‘We may not be a county 
family any more, nor fine people, 
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but we are always the Brownlows 
of Masterton. Nobody must have 
a word to say about it—for papa’s 
sake.” 

“Everybody will soon be at 
liberty to say what they please 
about it,” said Jack. “ Where is 
he? I had better go and talk to 
him, I suppose ?” 

“Papa is in the library,” said 
Sara. “Jack, he wants our sup- 
port. He wants us to stand by 
him—or, I mean, he wants you ; as 
for me,” she continued, with a flash 
of mingled softness and defiance, 
“ he knows J would not forsake 
him ; he wants you.” 

“Why shouidn’t you forsake 
him?” said Jack, with a momentary 

owl; ‘‘and why should he be 
oubtful of me ?” 

But he did not wait for any 
answer. He took the decanter of 
sherry from the sideboard, and 
swallowed he did not know how 
much ; and then he went off to the 
library to seek out his father. There 
was a certain stealthiness about 
the house—a feeling that the people 
belonging to it were having inter- 
views in corners, that they were con- 
sulting each other, making solemn 
decisions, and that their guests 
were much in the way. Though 
Sara rushed away immediately to 
the room where her friends were, 
after waylaying her brother, her 
appearance did not alter the strong 
sense everybody had of the state 
of affairs. The very servants slunk 
out of Jack’s way, and stood aside 
in corners to watch him going into 
the library. He called the foot- 
man out of his hiding-place as 
he passed, and swore at him for 
an impertinent fool. The man 
had been doing nothing that was 
impertinent, and yet he did not 
feel that there was injustice in the 
accusation. Something very serious 
had happened, and the conscious- 
ness of it had gone all through the 
house. 

Mr. Brownlow was sitting-in the 
library doing nothing. That, at 
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least, was his visible aspect. With- 
in himself he had been calculating 
and reckoning up till his wearied 
brain whirled with the effort. He 
sat leaning his arms on the table 
and his head in his hands. By 
this time his powers of thought 
had failed him. He sat looking 
on, as it were, and saw the castle 
of his prosperity crumbling down 
into dust before him. Everything 
he had ever aimed at seemed to 
drop froin him. He had no longer 
anything to conceal; but he knew 
that he had stood at the bar before 
his children, and had been par- 
doned but not justified. They 
would stand by him, but they did 
not approve him; and they had 
seen the veil of his heart lifted, 
and had looked in and found 
darker things there than he himself 
had ever been conscious of. He 
was so absorbed in this painful 
maze of thought that he did not 
even look up when Jack came in. 
Of course Jack would come; he 
knew that. Jack was ruined; they 
were all ruined. All for the ad- 


vantage of a miserable woman who 
would get no comfort out of her 
inheritance, whose very life was 


hanging on a thread. It seemed 
hard to him that Providence, which 
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had always been so kind to him, 
should permit it. When his gon 
came in and drew a chair to the 
other side of the table he roused 
himself. “Is it you, Jack?” he 
said; ‘I am so tired that I fear } 
am stupid. I was very hard driven 
last night.” 

“Yes,” said Jack, with a litile 
shudder; and Mr. Brownlow looked 
at him, and their eyes met, and 
they knew what each had meant, 
It was a hard moment for the 
father who had been mad, and had 
come to his senses again, but yet 
did not know what horrible suspi- 
cion it was under which for a mo- 
ment he had Jain. 

“‘T was hard driven,” he repeated, 
pathetically—“ very hard put to it, 
I had been standing out for alo 
time, and then in a moment 
broke down—that is how it was, 
But I shall be able to talk it all 
over with you—by-and-by.” 

“That was what I came for, sir,” 
said Jack. “ We must know what 
we are to do.” 

And then Mr. Brownlow put 
down his supporting hands from 
his head, and steadied himself ina 
wearied wondering way. Jack for 
the moment had the authority on 
his side. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS. 


Iz her Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters contrive to keep their places, 
and to carry on successfully the 
‘affairs of the empire, they will 
certainly not be much indebted for 
their triumph to the support which 
they receive from the great bulk 
of the periodical press of this 
country. Looking to what goes 
on in London alone, we find 
that, with a few exceptions, all 
the morning and evening news- 
papers are more or less hostile 
to the Government. Some, like 
the ‘Star,’ the ‘Telegraph,’ and 
the ‘Daily News,’ make no secret 
of the motives which stir them. 
They reverse the well-known axiom, 
and go in, undisguisedly, not for 
measures, but for men. Others 
take a line which, though perhaps 
more dignified, is at least as damag- 
ing, and is meant to be so. They 
alternate praise with censure; 


taking care that the latter shall 


always be large and unmeasured— 
the former, in every instance, modi- 
fied by gibes and sneers, or by 
warnings which are quite as signifi- 
cant. The same may be said of the 
weekly press, and of the magazines 
and reviews which, month by 
month and quarter by quarter, 
come out to amuse and instruct the 
great British public. Whenever 
politics are discussed in these, it is 
for the most part in a spirit of the 
merest partisanship, which, if it 
cannot find fault with the results 
of actual legislation, is angry be- 
cause legislation has not been di- 
rected by other men. It is in the 
midst, therefore, of a very hurri- 
cane of sarcasm and querulous 
abuse, that they who are now at 
the helm of State steer their course ; 
and that they should have been 
able to steer it thus far, not only 
without suffering shipwreck, but 
with the prospect, growing every 
day brighter, of reaching in due 
time a haven of rest, tells not more 


for the judgment and skill with 
which they have framed their meas- 
ures, than for the good sense of the 
people of England. The English 
people are sometimes gullible, often 
credulous, and always reluctant to 
part from old friends; but they 
will not allow themselves to be 
either written or spoken out of re- 
spect for those who have given them 
measures which they believe to be 
good, and given them freely. But 
this is not all. 

They who believe that the Eng- 
lish people speak through the press— 
in other words, that the newspapers 
are more the expression of an edu- 
cated public opinion, than vehicles 
made use of with a view to create a 
public opinion in this country— 
altogether mistake the real state of 
the case. There is but one news- 
paper in existence which so much 
as affects to go upon the princi- 
ple of setting its sails to meet 
the coming breeze, and even that, 
ably conducted and cleverly writ- 
ten as we admit it to ‘be, some- 
times falls into the most egregious 
mistakes. To what particular news- 
paper we here allude, it is scarcely 
necessary to say: it bears the 
elucidation of its character on the 
title which the proprietors have 
chosen for it. All the rest are 
either the creations of parties and 
factions, got up to serve a political 
purpose, and under engagements 
to serve no other; or they are mere 
mercantile speculations, launched 
and generally kept going at a heavy 
expense, and ending at length, if 
they do not come to grief for 
lack of funds, in making the for- 
tunes of the bold men who started: 
them. The ‘Star,’ the ‘Daily 
News,’ the ‘ Beehive,’ belong in a 
marked manner to the former cate- 
gory. Mr. Bright has the credit of 
directing the politics of the first; 
the second was supported by, we 
believe, the late Mr. Cobden; the 
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Trades-unions have called the 
third into being, and make it 
speak their sentiments. The ‘Tel- 
egraph’ is a fair specimen of 
the latter order of journals. We 
give its spirited proprietor cre- 
dit for looking comparatively 
little to the political teaching 
of his journal, and a very great 
deal to the substantial results of 
such teaching; which, we rejoice 
to understand, more than realise 
his most sanguine anticipations. 
But here comes another element 
into our discussion. The bulk of 
the newspapers are Liberal, and the 
‘Telegraph,’ not the least success- 
ful of them all, was a year ago even 
more decidedly Liberal than it is 
now. What does this indicate ex- 
cept that the opinions of the Eng- 
lish people are deeply imbued with 
Liberalism ? — otherwise  specula- 
tors, such as we assume the spirited 
proprietor of the ‘ Telegraph’ to be, 
would not allow their journals to 
teach Liberalism. It is not ex- 
actly so. The English people, with 
all their faults—and they have 
their faults as well as their virtues 
—are, au fond, an eminently loyal 
people. They reverence the Crown ; 
they love the present bearer of 
that symbol of majesty, and the 
more so that she has suffered. They 
are therefore prone to support the 
Queen’s Ministers, whoever they 
may be, except when misled by dem- 
agogues or maddened by physical 
distress. Let it not be forgotten 
that if, in the days of Lord Castle- 
reagh, we had our Manchester mas- 
sacre and the campaign of Bonny- 
muir, there was the not less for- 
midable rising in South Wales and 
the attack upon Newport under 
the régime of Lord John Russell. 
Neither the Manchester massacre, 
however, nor the siege of Newport, 
afforded any proof that, either in 
1817 or 1844, the heart of the na- 
tion was unsound. They were no- 
thing more than local disturbances 
brought about by bad men, who 
spoke to the passions of ignorant 
mobs, and persuaded them to rise 


against laws which were represent. 
ed to them as being oppressive, 
The disturbances were put down, the 
leaders in them punished, and the 
country at large betook itself to itg 
old habits, as if nothing of the sort 
had ever occurred. The loyalty of 
the people was not shaken for a mo- 
ment; and hence those newspapers 
continued to command by far the 
widest circulation which supported 
the Government of the Crown for 
the time being, and taught in their 
columns what the OCrown’s Minis. 
ters inculcated, or were understood 
to inculcate, in their speeches, 
Between 1800 and 1880 the tone 
of the public press in this country 
was almost universally Tory. No 
doubt the ‘Edinburgh Review’ 
flourished in that interval, and 
commanded a considerable cireu- 
lation. So did the ‘ Scotstaan’ 
in Edinburgh; so did the ‘ Morn. 
ing Chronicle,’ and, for a part of the 
time at least, the ‘ Examiner,’ in 
London. But the influence of these 
and such as these on public opin- 
ion was comparatively little felt, 
Their circulation never came with- 
in the line of fair comparison with 
that of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ or the 
least read of the many news 
papers which supported the Gov- 
ernment. And this is the more 
remarkable that, throughout the 
thirty years of which we are speak- 
ing, while Tory statesmen were with 
one brief interval in power, not 4 
single editor of a newspaper, nor 
asingle writer for any other of the 
periodicals which advocated Tory 
principles, received at the hands 
of the Tory Government which 
they supported any mark of favour 
whatever. Able men, being Tories, 
worked their own way to emi- 
nence in their professions. A 
Tory Government could not avoid 
promoting distinguished Tory 
lawyers to posts of dignity. 
Sir John Stoddart became At- 
torney-General for the island of 
Malta. So, likewise, John Wil- 
son became a Professor in the 
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University of Edinburgh; and Sir 
Walter Scott was created first Sheriff 
of Roxburghshire, and by-and-by 
one of the Olerks of Session in the 
Supreme Oourt of Justiciary. But 
Sir Walter won these honours before 
he had ever written a line of poli- 
tics; and John Wilson owed his 
elevation to the Chair of Moral 
Philosophy to the general esteem 
in which he was held by his fellow- 
citizens in Edinburgh. As to Sir 
John Stoddart, his promotion, if 
such it deserves to be called, was 
the poor compensation made to a 
clever man for giving up his profes- 
sion in order to take charge of a 
newspaper which the Minister set 
up, and which for that very reason 
failed. For it is one thing to let 
the people be taught, as it were, 
fortuitously, what the Minister of 
the day holds to be sound principles, 
and altogether another for the Mi- 
nister himself to start the journal 
which is to inculcate these princi- 
ples. The people are very willing 
to be led, but they will not con- 
sent to be driven. 

A change came over the general 
policy of the country, and with it 
a change in the tone of the public 
press. The Whigs came into office, 
and by means which it is not now 
worth while to designate, they so 
played their cards as to secure to 
themselves a protracted tenure of 
power. The sane spirit of loyalty 
which made the people take in 
and study newspapers and other 
periodicals which supported the 
King’s Government between 1800 
and 1830, led them to take in and 
study newspapers and other perio- 
dicals which wrote up the new men 
and their new measures. What was 
the rallying-cry when “the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill,” rang through the land? The 
King and the people! The strife was 
represented to uninstructed men to 
be between the King and the people 
on the one side, and the aristocracy 
on the other; and all the loyalty of 
the masses—stimulated, no doubt, 
as it was, by false hopes of bene- 
fit to themselves—was thrown into 
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the scale against the aristocracy, 
and weighed it down. From that 
date down to the present time it 
has been the business of Liberal 
statesmen to hold themselves up 
as the people's friends—in a state 
of chronic antagonism to the peo- 
ple’s enemies, the Tories. And no- 
body can deny to them the merit 
of having managed this important 
business with consummate address. 
The hospitalities of Holland House 
were not thrown away: it was not 
without a purpose that Lord Palm- 
erston made his parties so agree- 
able to every man, and especially 
every young man, known for his 
ability as a man of letters or an 
artist. Were advancements to office 
under Government, even if it were 
only to inferior offices—to clerk- 
ships, secretaryships, commissioner- 
ships—useful only so far as they 
rewarded the individual exertions 
of the gratified recipients of these 
things? Far from it. Provide for 
one newspaper editor, doing it hand- 
somely, whether in the Board of 
Trade, the Stationery Office, the 
Lunacy Board, or anywhere else, 
and you secure the devotion of the 
whole fraternity; especially if a 
Government have been in office 
six-and-thirty years, and make no 
secret of its determination to re- 
tain office six-and-thirty years longer, 
provided it can command by any 
means a majority in the House of 
Oommons. The Whigs have al- 
ways been wiser in their genera- 
tion than the Tories; théy never 
forget to reward their friends. The 
Tories take it for granted that their 
friends have chosen their side in 
politics because they believe it to be 
the right side; and so far as men 
of middle age and beyond it are 
concerned, they judge correctly. 
But young men fresh from the 
universities—law students, barris- 
ters as yet without briefs—these, 
and such as these, usually begin 
the journey of life not very 
strongly biassed to one side or an- 
other. The Whigs seek them out 
if they be men of mark; the 
Tories leave them to their own im- 
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pulses. Hence, for one young 
writer of politics who tells the 
people what the Constitution 
really is, there are a dozen who 


advocate change not unfrequently . 


because they are made aware that 
such advocacy is agreeable to the 
dispensers of social and more 
substantial patronage. Thus two 
powerful causes have operated to 
make the press of the country 
what it is at the present moment. 
The people who read prefer news- 
which seem to support the 

hrone by supporting the Queen’s 
constitutional advisers. These 
have been, for six-and-thirty years, 
professed Liberals. The Queen’s 
constitutional advisers have the 
loaves and fishes to dispose of ; 
and in the course of six-and-thirty 
years they have filled every per- 
manent place, from seats on the 
episcopal and judicial benches 
down to clerkships in the public 
offices, with their own adherents. 
How could it be otherwise than 
that public opinion, or what is as- 
sumed to be public opinion, should 
have been thoroughly liberalised ? 
How could the liberalisation of al- 
most all the daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly literature of the coun- 
try be prevented ? 

It was under such circumstances, 
and withstood by such disadvan- 
tages, that the Ministry of which 
Lord Derby is at the head acceded 
to office. They came into power by 
@ process too recent of occurrence, 
and too well known, to demand that 
we should describe it. They not 
only did not aspire to place when 
the present Parliament met, but 
they entered the Houses of Lords 
and Commons painfully convinced 
that in the latter they were ina 
minority, such as seemed to ex- 
clude all hope of being able to ex- 
ercise any control over legislation, 
far less to direct it. Their rivals 
played the game for them, and a 
split in the ranks of the Liberal 
party raised them to power. They 
used it to carry a measure of elec- 
toral reform fur more liberal than 
that which they thad contributed 


to defeat. They are furiously ag. 
sailed day by day, week by week, 
month by month, for having done 
so. The ex-Lord Advocate in Edin- 
burgh, Mr. Forster at Bradford, Mr. 
Bright at Birmingham, Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr. Gladstone every where, 
prove them to be traitors to their 
own party, and their country’s 
worst enemies. There is, to be 
sure, a good deal of difference 
of opinion among these vitupera- 
tors of the powers that be in regard 
to the precise nature of the politi- 
cal crime that has been committed, 
and of its inevitable consequences, 
Ex-Ministers, and the familiars of 
ex-Ministers, go about declaring 
that the Deluge is at hand. The 
Democracy, they say, has obtained 
a complete triumph, and _ been 
helped to it, not by its friends, 
but by its enemies. The more ad- 
vanced Liberals contend that the gift 
offered to the people is a delusion, 
and will continue to be both a delu- 
sion and a snare till they succeed in 
manipulating it according to their 
own views of things. All this is 
natural. The Whigs never thought 
of giving the people more than 
would serve their own purpose, 
They found that the ten-pounders 
were less stanch than they ex- 
pected them to be; and that, with- 
out purchasing a further lease of 
office by concessions to Mr. Bright 
and the Radicals, office would pass 
from them. They made these con- 
cessions and lost their places. No 
wonder that they complain, more 
especially as there seems to be 
good reason to fear that between 
the people and their rivals a close 
alliance is about to be struck up. 
But upon what grounds public 
men heretofore considered to be 
Tories should, either in their 
speeches or by their writings, swell 
this preposterous cry, is more than 
we can conceive. Happily for the 
country the number of these out- 
raged Tories is not great. Un- 
happily for themselves and for the 
cause of good government, they 
seem to command considerable in- 
fluence in the republic of letters’; 
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and are disposed, we regret to say, 
to use it neither generously nor 
wisely. 

In the last number of the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ there is an article 
entitled ‘‘The Conservative Sur- 
render,” which we have read with 
great interest, and with still greater 
regret. From what hand the article 
comes it is no business of ours to 
inquire. The world—that is to 
say, the gossip of the Clubs—attri- 
butes the authorship to a distin- 
guished nobleman, who held, not 
long ago, an important office in 
the Cabinet which he now assails 
with equal acrimony and vigour. 
We confess that we are loath to 
accept the gossip of the Clubs as 
anything more than gossip. It 
does seem to us so unnatural— 
it is so entirely at variance with 
all our notions of party honour, 
that one who was but yesterday in 
strict confidence with a particular 
set of men, should go out of his 
way to attack and traduce them to- 
day, that till better proof of the 
fact be adduced than any which 
has yet come before us, we must 
decline to treat the scandal as 
more than an invention of the 
enemy. Be this, however, as it 
may, the article appearing in a 
work so deservedly esteemed as the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ leaves us no 
alternative except to speak of it, 
and of the author of it, as both 
seem to us to deserve. Of the 
logic of the essay we shall use the 
freedom by-and-by to test the 
soundness, without forgetting what 
is due both to the ‘Quarterly’ and 
to ourselves. Of its tone we may 
observe, once for all, that it is 
disingenuous and spiteful, such as 
they usually adopt in argument 
whose self-esteem has been wound- 
ed, and their judgment darkened 
by bitterness and wrath. This is 
not the temper in which statesmen, 
or those professing to be states- 
men, should sit down to criticise 
the acts of former friends. Neither, 
let us add, will the general style of 
this particular criticism lay open 
to the critic, if he be ambitious of 
a great career, the road to power. 


He has altogether isolated himself. 
With the Liberals he has not one 
idea in common, unless it be per- 
sonal hostility to Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli; from the Tories he has 
separated himself by a gulf that 
cannot be passed. Unless, there- 
fore, he succeed in creating a new 
party, powerful enough in talent 
and numbers to bring back the old 
constitution of half a century ago, 
he has, we are afraid, cut himself 
off from ail opportunity of serving 
the country as alone the country 
can be served. This is a pity; for 
great talents which can find no 
outlet in a right direction are not 
unlikely to seek one in a wrong 
direction. 

The article in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ of which we are about to 
discuss the merits, opens with a 
bitter jeremiad over the blow that 
has been struck at the prosperity 
and greatness of the country :— 


“ Now that the heat of the conflict 
is over, there is very little dispute as 
to the nature of the revolution that 
the year 1867 has seen accomplished. 
Fantastic computations, intended to 
soothe Conservative apprehensions, were 
in vogue in the early part of the session, 
but they have served their purpose and 
are forgotten now. Noone at present 
doubts that, as far as figures go, the 
transfer of power has been complete. 
What the result of that transfer may be, 
must, of course, be a question of conjec- 
ture. Many are sanguine that a great . 
and salutary change in our legislation is 
at hand, many more affect a hopefulness 
which they are far from feeling. Few 
care by injudicious frankness to incur 
the wrath of their new masters, whose 
rule is inevitable now. It is, indeed, 
scarcely worth while to guess the re- 
sults which experience must soon reveal 
tous. The question of our destiny is 
one of extreme simplicity, and compara- 
tively few years will enable us to judge 
how it will be answered. A clear ma- 
jority of votes in a clear majority of 
constituencies has been made over to 
those who have no other property but 
the labour of their hands. The omnipo- 
tence of Parliament is theirs, wholly and 
without reserve. Subject to them is a 
minority possessed in various degrees of 
a vast aggregate of accumulated wealth. 
If he were to set all considerations of 
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conscience aside, each member of the 
poor but absolute majority would natu- 
rally desire so to use this new power as 
to make some portion of this wealth his 
own. We have legislated on the as- 
sumption that he will not doso. That 
assumption can only be justified on one 
of two hypotheses: either the conscience 
of the working-man will be so strong as 
to outweigh the suggestions of interest 
and the pressure of poverty, or they will 
not be clever enough to pull together 
for the purpose of gratifying their 
wishes. The measure of this session 
has been recommended by nothing but 
vague declamation; it is not easy to 
discover to which of these two securi- 
ties our legislators look to be the bul- 
wark of property in this country. Both 
sides were singularly silent upon the 
principles of the vast change that was 
being made. The general tendency 
among those who are responsible for the 
measure appeared to be, in public to 
rely upon the virtues of the working 
class; in private, to draw what consola- 
tion they could from a belief in its 
unbounded pliability.” 


Had all this appeared in a journal 
avowedly hostile to Government— 


had the ‘Edinburgh,’ for example, 
not the ‘Quarterly’ Review, given 
expression to it—we should have 
said that, subject to one excep- 


tion, there was not much set 
forth that could fairly be object- 
ed to. Every man, every writer, 
is free to take his own views of 
the probable consequences of the 
-measure of last session. And for- 
asmuch as it was the pleasure of 
this particular writer to look at 
the subject through the darkest 
possible medium, he had a perfect 
right, his spirit being downcast, to 
express himself mournfully. But 
it is quite possible to be mournful, 
and to let the world know that we 
are so, without being savage at the 
same time. We can express regret 
without bringing charges of im- 
morality against our neighbours, or 
prophesying evil in a tone which 
seems to imply that we shall be 
very much disappointed if evil 
fail to come. This the author 
of the essay from which we are 
now quoting has not done. He 
is quite convinced that the Tory 
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Reform Bill ought to ruin the 
country, and it shall not be 
his fault if the country escag 
ruin, Nor does he stop there: 
the authors of the measure, whe- 
ther his colleagues of yesterday or 
not, are the meanest, basest, most 
untrustworthy of men. Their 
country and its requirements seem, 
according to his showing, to have 
had no weight whatever in guiding 
them to a policy. A great noble- 
man, not in strong health, one of 
the wealthiest of England’s many 
wealthy citizens—a man _ consti- 
tutionally addicted to the re- 
finements of literature, and to 
field -sports—gives up all that is 
calculated to make his life agree- 
able rather than forego the dig. 
nity of office, with its inadequate 
pay and harassing cares. His col- 
leagues, acted upon by some spell 
which they. cannot throw aside, 
sacrifice character, consistency, 
everything which can make men re- 
spect themselves, in order to secure 
to him the indulgence of this 
monstrous taste, and to themselves 
a little longer tenure of place, 
“Had this revolution been accom- 
plished in fair fight, we should 
have been glad to lay aside the 
controversy at this point,” but “it 
has been attended by political phe- 
nomena of no ordinary kind. It 
has been the result of mancenvres 
singularly skilful and _ successfal, 
but in their character wholly new 
to our party conflicts.” Therefore 
he must deliver his mind about 
persons as well as things, and thus 
he does so :— 


“Tf the Conservatives had come into 
power, as they did in 1852, through the 
mere weakness of their opponents, or, as 
in 1858, by any accidental victory ona 
passing issue, they would have been free 
to deal with the question of Reform un- 
fettered by their own previous action. 
Even then, a sudden conversion, made 
in view ofa hostile majority and under 
the threat of losing office, would have 
exposed their motives to suspicion. This 
species of obloquy Lord Derby experi- 
enced in 1852 upon the subject of pro- 
tection; and again, in 1859, on the sub- 
ject of the county franchise ; and by the 
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readiness with which he has executed a 
still more startling change this year, 
he appears not to have disrelished the 
sensation. But the charge recorded 
against him by recent events is far 
graver than that of change of opinion, 
however rapid. It is that he obtained 
the votes which placed him in office on 
the faith of opinions which, to keep office, 
he immediately repudiated. It is that, 
according to his own recent avowals, he 
had made up his mind to desert these 
opinions even at the very moment when 
he was being raised to power as their 
champion.” , 


This is pretty well as regards 
Lord Derby. Now, observe how 
the same writer speaks of Mr. Dis- 
raeli, and how the sentence of con- 
demnation is supported : 


*, “Efforts have occasionally been made 
to argue that the opposition to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill of last year was not caused 
by its going too far, but by its not go- 
ing far enough; that the Conservatives 
never objected to the class of workmen, 
but only to the class of skilled workmen ; 
and that they would at any time have 
patiently submitted to the enfranchise- 
ment of the artisans, if they had been 
allowed to enfranchise the residuum at 
the same time. It is needless to say 
that this theory is of very modern date. 
It did not exist even in the spring of the 
present year. At that period it was the 
fashion to believe in the compound 
householder, and on the strength of 
his exclusion to represent the Minis- 
terial Bill asa very moderate measure. 
It was not till that troublesome stalk- 
ing-horse had been removed that it was 
found necessary to discover the anti- 
quity of a Conservative belief in house- 
hold suffrage. But the discovery is too 
new and too opportune to have had much 
weight with the public. It could only 
challenge a moment’s attention from 
those who had either never watched or 
had wholly forgotten the events of 1866. 
Reman Catholics tell us that recent de- 
velopments of their faith, which, to an 
ordinary reader of ecclesiastical history, 
seem very novel indeed, were in real- 
ity held by the ancient Fathers; and 
that the entire absence of the mention 
of any such things in their writings, 
and indeed the occurrence of many ob- 
servations of a totally different com- 
plexion, wete due to the fact that the 
Fathers held these beliefs implicitly and 
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unconsciously. Conservative belief in 
household suffrage previous to last East- 
er must have been very similar in char- 
acter to the Papistic belief in the Imma- 
culate Conception. It is not very diffi- 
cult, either in the one case or the other, 
to show how wholly unconscious this 
belief must have been. The speeches of 
Lord Derby, of Mr. Disraeli, of Lord 
Stanley, of Sir Stafford Northcote, of 
Mr. Hardy, of Sir Hugh Cairns, even 
during the last two years, will furnish 
to any one who cures to refer to them 
abundant materials for a catena of 
Conservative authorities against a large 
reduction of the franchise. They have 
been quoted again and again within the 
last few months, both in Parliament 
and in the press, and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here, Any one who 
cares to refer to the newspapers will find 
that the danger’ of lowering the fran- 
chise, even to £6 or £7, because it 
would give to the working classes a pre- 
ponderating power, was one on which 
the Conservative speakers constantly 
dwelt; and that no hint ever escaped 
them that a still larger reduction, and the 
bestowal of a still more preponderating 
power, would have in any degree dimi- 
nished their objections. The most 
pointed statement of the Conservative 
view that can be found was given by 
Mr. Disraeli in his speech on Mr. Baines’s 
Bill for introducing a £6 franchise, in 
May 1865. As it was delivered just 
before the general election which was 
pending, it was accepted generally as a 
manifesto of the opinions of the leaders 
of the party.” 


A fairer specimen than this of 
the sort of argumentation which 
pervades “The Conservative Sur- 
render” it could not be easy to 


point out. Three points are, it 
will be observed, taken for granted 
by the logician: first, that they 
who, among Conservatives, accept 
the late measure, do so upon false 
pretences; next, that up to last 
Easter the possibility of arriving 
at household suffrage under any 
circumstances was not so much as 
contemplated by the Tories or their 
leaders; and, lastly, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s speech against Mr. Baines’s 
Bill in 1865 committed him and 
his followers to a policy of resist- 
ance to all lowering of the borough 
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franchise, whether to £6 or to £7. 
Now, let us look into these three 
points separately, taking them in the 
inverse order to that which they 
assume in the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 

Mr. Disraeli’s speech in 1865 is 
said to contain “the most pointed 
statement that can be found of 
what were the views of the Con- 
servatives at that time on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform.” 
We turn to that speech and find 
that the circumstances which called 
for it had a character of their own. 
In the monthof May of that year 
a Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
ment ‘to extend the elective fran- 
chise in boroughs in England and 
Wales.” The Bill was not a Gov- 
ernment Bill, but the Bill of a pri- 
vate member of Parliament. Mr. 
Baines, the member for Manches- 
ter, obtained leave to propose it, 
and received the individual support 
of every member of the Administra- 
tion, and especially of Mr. Glad- 
stone. It was on this occasion that 
the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer propounded his theory of the 
rights of man, and spoke of the 
necessity of proving the disqualifi- 
cation of individuals before they 
could with justice be excluded 
from the franchise. Mr. Disraeli, 
as leader of the Tory party, opposed 
the measure, and did so in these 
words :— 


‘¢Sir, we have a measure before us to- 
night which is to increase the franchise 
in boroughs. I object to that measure. 
I object to it because any increase of the 
franchise in boroughs is a proposal to 
redistribute political power in the coun- 
try. Ido not think that the distribu- 
tion of power in the country ought to be 
treated partially. From the nature 
of things, it is impossible, if there is to 
be a redistribution of political power, 
that you can only regard the suffrage as 
it affects one section of the constitu- 
ent body. Whatever the proposition of 
the honourable gentleman—whether ab- 
stractly it may be expedient or not— 
this is quite clear, that it must be con- 
sidered not only in relation to the par- 
ticular persons with whom it will deal, 
but in relation to other persons with 
whom it does not deal, though it would 
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affect them. And therefore it hag al. 
ways been clear, age | ou deal with the 
subject popularly ¢ od. Parlia 
Reform, you must deal with it compre- 
hensively. The arrangements you may 
make with reference to one part of the 
constituency may not be objectionable 
in themselves, but may be extreme] 
objectionable if you consider them with 
relation to other parts. Consequently 
it has been held—and the more we con- 
sider the subject the more true and just 
seems to be the conclusion—that if you 
deal with the matter, you must deal with 
it asawhole. -You must not only con- 
sider borough constituencies, you must 
consider county constituencies; and 
when persons rise up to urge their claims 
to be introduced into the constituent 
body, even if you think there is a plau- 
sible case substantiated on their part, 
you are bound in policy and justice to 
consider also the claim of other parties 
now in possession of the franchise, but 
whose right to consideration may be 
equally valid. And so clear is it, when 
you come to the distribution of power, 
that you must consider the subject in 
all its bearings, that even honourable 
gentlemen who have taken part in the 
debate, which is one merely on the 
borough franchise, have not been able 
toavoid the question of what they call 
the redistribution of seats—a very im- 
portant part of the question to which 
I have referred, the redistribution of 
power.” 


Starting from this point, and 
stating a second objection to the 
Bill—viz., that he did not con- 
sider the subject to be one which 


ought to be intrusted to the 
care and guidance of any private 
member of the House, Mr. Disraeli 
went on to give a concise yet accu- 
rate history of the Reform question, 
tracing it down through all its 
stages, from the passing of Lord 
Grey’s measure in 1832, throngh 
Lord Derby’s defeat in 1859, to the 
stage at which it had then arrived. 
After pointing out the disingenuous 
reception which had been awarded 
to his own proposals, and showing 
how those of the Government which 
supplanted that of Lord Derby 
were scouted, not by Conservative 
members, but by speakers from the 
Ministerial side, he went on to say— 
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“All that has occurred—all that I 
have observed—all the results of my 
reflections, lead me to this more and 
more, that the principle on which the 
constituencies of this country should be 
increased is one not of radical, but, I 
would say, lateral Reform—the exten- 
sion of the franchise, not its degradation. 
Although I do not wish in any way to 
deny it—being in the most difficult posi- 
tion when the Parliament of 1859 met 
—being anxious to assist the Crown and 
Parliament by proposing some moderate 
measure which men on both sides might 
support—we did, to a certain extent, 
agree to some modification of the £10 
franchise, yet I confess that my present 
opinion is opposed, as it originally was, 
to any course of the kind. I think that 
it would fail in its object—that it would 
not secure the introduction of that par- 
ticular class which we all desire to intro- 
duce, but that it would introduce many 
others who are unworthy of the suffrage. 
But, sir, while I retain these opinions, 
Ithink that it is possible to increase 
the electoral body of the country, if the 
opportunity were favourable and the 
necessity urgent, by the introduction of 
voters upon principlesin unison with the 
principles of the Constitution, so that 
the suffrage should remain a privilege 
and not a right—a privilege to be gained 
by virtue, by intelligence, by industry, 
by integrity, and to be exercised for the 
common good. And, I think, if you 
quit that ground—if you once admit 
that every man has aright to vote whom 
you cannot prove to be disqualified for 
it—you would change the character of the 
Constitution, and you would change it 
in a manner which will tend to lower 
the importance of this country.” 


We defy any candid and capable 
man to read these sentences with- 
out perceiving that their point is 
directed altogether against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plea for manhood suffrage. 
They avow, on the part of the 
speaker, a disinclination to disturb 
the existing franchise more than 
may be absolutely necessary; yet 
they show that he is willing to 
consider calmly whatever proposals 
may be submitted to him, and that 
he has in view some arrangement 
which, if forced to move at all, he 
is prepared to adopt, and in the 
adoption of which he sees, or be- 
lieves that he sees, the only possi- 
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ble solution of a tremendous diffi- 
culty. It is clear, too, that he con- 
siders public opinion to lag behind 
the conclusions at which he has 
himself arrived. He finds the 
table of the House covered with 
proposals, each contradictory of all 
the rest, and he despairs, in the 
absence of some leader of thought 
strong enough to grapple with them, 
of seeing any firm ground rise out 
of chaos :— 


“T do not think that in this country 
generally there is a desire at this moment 
for any further change in this matter. 
I think the general opinion of the coun- 
try on the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form is, that our views are not sufficient- 
ly matured on either side. Certainly, 
so far as I can judge, I cannot refuse the 
conclusion that such is the condition of 
honourable gentlemen opposite. We all 
know the paper circulated among us 
before Parliament met, on which the 
speech of its author, the hon. member 
for Maidstone (Mr. Buxton), this evening 
isacomment. I quite sympathise with 
his ‘ Liberal dilemma;’ it is one of the 
most interesting contributions to our 
elegiac literature I have heard for some 
time. But is it in this House only that 
we find these indications of the want of 
maturity in views upon this subject? 
Our tables are cowered at this moment 
with propositions from ‘eminent mem- 
bers of the Liberal party—men eminent 
for character or talents, and for both. 
And what are these propositions? All 
devices to counteract the consequences 
of their own Liberal Reform Bill, to 
which they are opposed ; therefore it is 
quite clear, when we read these propo- 
sitions and speculations, that the mind 
and intellect of the party have arrived 
at no conclusions on the subject. I 
would not speak of these projects with 
disrespect ; I am prepared to give them 
grave consideration; but I ask whether 
these publications are not proofs that 
the active intelligence of the Liberal 
party is itself entirely at sea on the sub- 
ject. I may say there has been more 
consistency, more calmness of considera- 
tion, on this subject on the part of 
gentlemen on this side, than on the part of 
those who seem to arrogate to themselves 
the monopoly of treating it. I can, at 
least, in auswer to those who charge us 
with trifling with the subject, appealing 
to the recollection of every candid man, 
say that we treated it with sincerity, 
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prepared our measure with care, and sub- 
mitted it to the House trusting to its 
candid consideration. We spared no 
pains in its preparation; and at this time, 
I am bound to say, speaking for my col- 
leagues, in the main principles on which 
that Bill was founded—namely, the ex- 
tension of the franchise, not its degrada- 
tion—will be found, we believe, the only 
solution that will ultimately be accepted 
by thiscountry. Therefore I cannot say 
that I look to this question, or that those 
with whom I act look to it, with any 
embarrassment.” 


Nothing can be more easy than 
to read this manifesto by the light 
which it has pleased the writer 
in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ to shed 
over it. Himself opposed to all 
change, believing with Mr. Lowe 
that the Constitution reached the 
summit of its excellence when the 
Reform Bill of 1832 became law, 
our essayist concludes that, in ad- 
vocating an extended in contradis- 
tinction to a degraded franchise, 
Mr. Disraeli pledged himself and 
his party in 1865 to a policy of 
resistance as often as a proposal 
should be made to give the privi- 
lege of voting to others than the 
ten-pound householders in boroughs, 
and the freeholders and fifty-pound 
occupiers of land in counties. But 
how could this be? An extended 
franchise, put upon the expression 
what meaning you may, is just as 
much a deviation from the line of 
1832 as that which our essayist 
would call a degraded franchise. 
If you give the right of voting to 
one class of men because they are 
schoolmasters, to another because 
they are ministers of religion, to 
a third because they occupy lodg- 
ings for which they pay either ten 
or a hundred pounds a-year, you go 
just as far apart from the settle- 
ment of 1882 as if you were to 
lower the franchise in boroughs to 
£6 and in counties to £20. Yet to 
this lowering process, if we mistake 
not, not less than to the conces- 
sion of the franchise to education 
and respectability in lodgings, the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ and probably 
the writer of “The Conservative 
Surrender” himself, were in 1859 


well disposed. At all events, our 
recollection is very clear of a small 
secession at that time from Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet, in consequence 
of the refusal of the head of the 
Government to substitute a £90 
for a £50 franchise in counties, 
and his preference of a ten over g 
six pound franchise in boroughs; 
and we further recollect that the 
seceding statesmen were treated ag 
martyrs to high principle in the 
highest of high Tory circles. Yet we 
can see no difference in principle, 
whatever there may be in de 
between a change from £50 to £20, 
and from £10 to £6, and a further 
change to any other figure, or to no 
figure at all, if the latter be proe- 
ferred. 

It seems, therefore, to us that the 
appeal to Mr. Disraeli’s speech in 
1865 breaks down. Let us see 
what becomes of the other refer- 
ences with which the ‘ Quarterly Re- 
view’ favours us, stating the case 
of the essayist in his own words :— 


“ He,” Mr. Disraeli, “ declared (on the 
third reading of his own Bill) that not 
only had the Conservative leaders not 
opposed household suffrage in the pre- 
vious year, but that they had come to a 
decision in favor of it even so far back 
as 1859. No one else has been suffi- 
ciently master of his countenance to re- 
peat this wonderful defence. . . . It is 
needless to say that this theory is of 
very modern origin. It did not exist in 
the spring of the present year.” 


We have turned to Mr. Disraeli’s 
speech delivered on the 2d of April 
1866, and we cannot discover there- 
in a single sentence or expression 
which justifies, even partially, the 
assertion hazarded in the above ex- 
tract. We find the then leader of 
the Opposition pointing out the 
effect that would be produced by 
lowering the franchise in boroughs 
and counties, without any care 
taken to hinder the former from 
swamping the latter. Remember 
how Mr. Gladstone’s measure ran; 
he himself thus summed up its 
main provisions: — 


“ The first is to create an occupation 
franchise in counties for houses alone, 
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or houses with land, beginning at £14 
rental, and mounting up to the present 
occupation franchise of £50. The second 
js to introduce into counties the pro- 
vision that copyholders and householders 
within Parliamentary boroughs shall be 
ut upon the same footing as freeholders 
in Parliamentary boroughs now stand 
upon for the purpose of county voting, 
without any-alteration in the relative 
amounts of qualification for household 
and copyhold as compared with free- 
hold. The third is a savings-bank fran- 
chise, which will operate in both coun- 
ties and towns, but which may, we 
think, have the more sensible operation 
in counties. In towns we propose to 
place, first, the compound householders 
on the same footing as ratepaying house- 
holders. We propose next to abolish 
the tax and ratepaying clauses. We 
propose also to reduce £10 clear annual 
value to £7 clear annual value, and to 
bring in the gross estimated rental, taken 
from the rate-book, as the ordinary ‘or 
presumptive measure of the value, thus 
protanto making the rate-book the re- 
gister. We propose further to introduce 
a franchise on behalf of lodgers, which 
will comprehend both those persons 
holding part of a house with separate 
and independent access, and those who 
hold part of a house as inmates of the 
family of another person. The qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage in these classes will 
be the £10 clear annual value of apart- 
ments, without reference to furniture.” 


It was simply impossible for Mr. 
Disraeli, or anybody else, in resist- 
ing this measure, to express either 
approval or disapproval of house- 


hold suffrage per se. What the 
House had to do, and what the 
leader of the Conservative portion 
of it did effectually, was to expose 
the damage which a measure so crude 
was calculated to effect, and the uni- 
versal confusion which must attend 
on its adoption by the Legislature. 


“Sir, my great objection to the mea- 
sure of the Government is this—that 
though others may, I really cannot un- 
derstand it. I cannot fathom what may 
be the result of its provisions, unless I 
have those further measures upon the 
subject promised by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But if I do consider 
the measure without reference to those 
further measures, I think I can show to 
the House that it must land us in a con- 
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dition of such confusion—I believe little 
contemplated by the great body of the 
Ministers, and of those who support 
them on this occasion—that I verily de- 
clare—and I will give the proofs why I 
have arrived at that conclusion—if the 
Bill pass, and it should be the duty of 
Ministers to advise her Majesty to recur 
to the sense of the people—I do verily be- 
lieve they would have to hold an autumn 
session in orderto revise and modify 
this Bill, before, really, they could dis- 
solve Parliament.” 


Starting from this point, Mr. 
Disraeli goeson to show how im- 
possible it was, from the light thus 
thrown on the subject, to calculate 
what the results of the proposed 
change would be, and then he 
glances, so to speak, at the reduction 
of the franchise as an abstract pro- 
position. He first proves that the 
working classes were in 1866 far 
more largely represented in Partia- 
ment than the authors of the Bill 
of that year had imagined, and 
then proceeds: “I think I have 
shown that the condition of the 
working-classes in this respect is 
not such as has been stated. The 
question is, Have they or have they 
not a fair proportion of that estate 
of the Commons of which they are 
entitled to be members? I do not 
say that they have.” He had al- 
ready, be it remembered, accepted 
Mr. Mill’s proposal—not a recent 
one, but a proposal made many 
years ago—that the franchise 
should be coincident with the pay- 
ment of direct taxes. Now, how 
can a poor man pay direct taxes? 
He exhibits no armorial bearings; 
he has neither man-servant, nor 
horse, nor carriage, for which to be 
charged; but he is liable, if he be 
not himself a pauper, to contribute 
to the maintenance of the poor, 
and to bear his fair share of the 
burdens which rest upon other 
ratepayers in the borough. Where 
does this land us? We quite be- 
lieve that the writer of the essay 
in the ‘Quarterly Review’ did not 
at the time observe the sequence. 
It is more than probable that a 
good many Tory members of Par- 
liament would have received, only 
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to reject it,had it been abruptly 
presented to them then. All this 
proves, indeed, that Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli looked further in- 
to the future than a large portion 
of their supporters in Parliament. 
But is the Tory party limited, 
in regard either to members or 
opinion, to the few hundred noble- 
men and gentlemen who chance to 
have seats in the legislature? Cer- 
tainly not. And if the writer in the 
‘Quarterly’ will have the candour 
to inquire, he may perhaps discover 
that whatever might have been the 
prevalent feeling in the spring of 
1866 among Tory members of Par- 
liament, in the Tory party out 
of Parliament there were multi- 
tudes — multitudes of able and 
thoughtful men—to whom the con- 
viction had been brought home 
that household suffrage was inevi- 
table. These only waited till their 
friends should bein office again to 
press upon them, with all the moral 
force which they could command, 
the wisdom of taking the initiative 
in this ultimate arrangement. That 
the chiefs of the party, in con- 
templating what may be called a 
downward progress in the fran- 
chise, had, long prior to 1866, come 
to the conclusion that there was no 
resting-place except household suf- 
frage, guarded by the payment of 
rates, Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby 
have both assured us. Is there any 
just reason to doubt them, eithe 

in what they did or what they said, 
up to the moment when all reserve 
was withdrawn? 

We come now to the third of 
our essayist’s points — the first 
as they stand in order in the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ of which a 
few words will, it appears to us, 
be sufficient to dispose. Till 
the writer in the Quarterly pro- 
claimed the fact, we never en- 
tertained a suspicion that in tlie 
Tory party there could be indivi- 
duals so simple as to suppose that 
“the opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill of last year was not caused by 
its going too far, but by its not go- 
ing far enough.” Our idea was that 
thej Bill had been fought, on the 


Conservative side of the House, on 
the ground of its incompleteness, 
Mr. Lowe, doubtless, directed the 
force of his eloquence against the 
principle of a deviation from the 
settlement of 1882, and had it 
been possible to maintain that set- 
tlement, probably the Tories would 
have taken the same line. But the 
Tories were just as well aware ip 
1866 as in 1867 that the settle. 
ment of 1832 was virtually at an 
end; and they welcomed Mr. Lowe, 
as in war we welcome any ally who 
is willing to join us, no matter by 
what motive actuated, against the 
common enemy. What they mainly 
objected to was, that a measure of 
such paramount importance should 
be introduced into the House of 
Commons piecemeal. This the very 
terms of the resolution which Lord 
Grosvenor brought forward, and 
they supported, distinctly show; 
and if their hostility was at the 
same time extended to certain of 
the details which characterised Mr, 
Gladstone’s proposition, can it be 
said that they either failed to de- 
feat these details, or that they 
adopted them, wholly or in part, 
into their own measure? Has the 
writer in the ‘Quarterly ’ forgotten 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the second 
reading of the Whig Bill? 


“Tt becomes my duty to vindicate on 
this occasion, as I have done before, the 
conduct of Lord John Russell—and that 
I am prepared todo. Lord John Rus- 
sell thought fit in 1852, for reasons to 
which the honourable gentlemen oppo- 
site has just referred, and to which I 
shall advert in due time, to introduce 
Reform Bill. That Bill was in itself a 
very good one ; it is indeed probable that 
a long time will elapse before we again 
see so good a measure. It had only one 
fault, and that was, that nobody wanted 
it.” 

Again :— 

“ Persons called moderate—generally 
men who do not take the trouble of 
thinking for themselves—took it into 
their heads that bit-by-bit Reform was & 
harmless thing; that it could not do 
much harm, and might give a little 
satisfaction. But Lord Russell—know- 
ing that the distribution of power is the 
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real point, and that the interests of 
England depend on the whole question 
being always considered, and that if 
ou deal with a single franchise, for 
example, which moderate men might 
consider an offence of no great import- 
ance, and did not deal with other parts of 
the question, you might effect a complete 
change in the British Constitution—felt 
in 1862, when pressed by piecemeal Re- 
formers, that the only way to prevent 
them from proceeding was, to devise a 
large and general measure of Reform, 
by which he might baffle their endeav- 
ours. You know the result. He went 
out of office. Lord Derby, too, was 
beaten by the piecemeal Reformers, and 
therefore he was obliged to resign, or 
submit the question himself to Parlia- 
ment, and so baffle the efforts of the 
piecemeal Reformers. Both Lord Derby 
and Lord Russell were influenced by the 
same cause, and had the same object. 
But the most singular thing is—and to 
this I call the attention of the House— 
Lord Russell is again Minister, and we 
have him now introducing a measure of 
piecemeal Reform.” 


It is idle, with such evidence be- 
fore us, to contend that at any 
time between 1852 and 1867 the 
Tory party stood upon the princi- 
ple of resistance to Parliamentary 
Reform. It is worse than idle—it 
is uncandid—we might be justified 
in using a still stronger word—to 
assert, as the writer in the ‘Quar- 
terly Review’ asserts, that no idea of 
descending to household suffrage in 
boroughs was ever entertained, far 
less expressed, by the leaders of the 
Tory party till last spring. At the 
same time, no human being con- 
tends — Mr. Disraeli himself has 
never said—that the necessity of 
descending to that level was admit- 
ted, otherwise than gradually, and, 
as it were, upon compulsion. What 
statesmen worthy of the name de- 
sires change in the constitution of 
an empire for its own sake? All 
change is, while in progress, an 
evil. It is often better to put up 
with inconvenience, and even wrong, 
than to make an effort to get rid of 
either. But when change becomes 
& necessity, and repeated efforts 
have been made without success 
to bring it about, he is the only 





wise statesman who chooses a base 
which bids fair to be permanent ; 
and boldly, and by one effort, 
strives to reach it. Remember how 
this particular case stood. It was 
the policy of the Government which 
had passed the Reform Bill of 1882, 
as soon as the probability of the 
return of the Tories to power be- 
came apparent, to make the country 
believe that the first act of a Tory 
Administration would be to repeal 
the measure. It was necessary for 
their own sakes, as well as to allay 
the ferment thereby excited in the 
public mind, that the leaders of the 
Tory party should expose the base- 
ness of this calumny. Accordingly, 
Sir Robert Peel, in his well-known 
Tamworth Manifesto, explicitly de- 
nied that either he or his party 
entertained any such purpose; de- 
claring that they had accepted’ 
the settlement of 1832 as a final 
one, and would neither themselves 
break nor tolerate in others any 
attempt to break in upon it. Mr. 
Disraeli, in his great speech at the 
Edinburgh Banquet, states that of 
the abstract wisdom of this declara- 
tion he always entertained a doubt ; 
and we confess that we agree with 
him. Wise or unwise, however, 
the declaration was made, and for 
twenty years the terms of it were 
maintained to the letter. But just 
twenty years after carrying their 
great measure, the Whigs, being 
then in office, broke in upon their 
own settlement; and Lord John 
Russell, himself one of the authors of 
the Bill, pronounced it to be no longer 
suited to the wants of the nation. 
What followed on the Tory side ?— 


“Sir Robert Peel had then unfor- 
tunately quitted the scene ; but there 
were such men as Lord Derby himself— 
others, some of whom are now in his 
Cabinet—there were men who have left 
us like Sir Robert Peel—there was Lord 
George Bentinck, there were Mr. Bankes 
and others, men associated in the public 
mind with the maintenance of what 
are called high Tory opinions, many of 
them—they met, they considered the 
circumstances of the case, they conferred 
with their adherents, they arrived ata 
definite and determined conclusion, that 
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under no circumstances whatever was 
the Tory party ever to be induced to op- 
pose a new Reform Bill—that they would 
always assist its introduction, and then 
attempt to mould it into that form which 
they believed would be most advantage- 
ous to the country. To that resolution, 
passed nearly twenty years ago, they 
have invariably and religiously adhered ; 
and I can only say for myself, that from 
the time I first presumed at the request 
of my friends to take any lead in pub- 
lic affairs, I have never omitted any 
opportunity of claiming, whenever this 
question was brought forward, the right 
of the Tory party to deal with it—deem- 
ing that historically we had as good and 
a better right than our opponents, but 
that, totally irrespective of these con- 
siderations, it was a fatal position that 
one of the great constitutional parties 
of England should commence their pro- 
gramme by the admission, that upon the 
most vital and interesting of public ques- 
tions they were to be considered to be 
debarred from ever interfering.” 


From the date of their arriving at 
this resolution down to the close of 
last session, the Tories have been 
quite as surely as their rivals consis- 
tent Parliamentary Reformers. They 
had, besides, a principle for which 
to strive which their rivals had not. 
One of the main objections to the 
terins of Earl Grey’s measure was, 
that it robbed the working-classes 
of the political rights which the 
old Constitution had conferred on 
them; and no measure of Reform 
could, in the opinion of the Tories, 
be a just one, which failed in 
some shape or another to restore 
these rights. It is most true that 
they did not arrive all at once 
at a clear understanding as to 
what would be the best and safest 
mode of restoring these rights. 
Time and circumstances were need- 
ed to throw light on that subject. 
But the end itself was steadily kept 
in view, and is stated with more or 
less of clearness in every one of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speeches delivered be- 
tween 1848 and 1867. The Whigs, 
on the other hand, never went 
farther than to propose that the 
occupancy franchise should be 
lowered ; and that privileges should 
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be enjoyed by copyholders and 
leaseholders such as the original 
Reform Bill had not conferred upon 
them. For a time these latter con. 
siderations—we mean the lowering 
of the qualification for the benefit 
of the class enfranchised by the Bill 
of 1832 — weighed little if at all 
with the Tories. Their aim was by 
some scheme of lateral extension to 
meet, if possible, the wants of the 
disfranchised working men —or of 
the élite of them. But the man- 
cwuvres of the enemy drove them 
out of that position, and in spite 
of themselves they were forced to 
take up another. They were con- 
strained to adopt this course, more- 
over, by the application to them 
and to their endeavours of a sys. 
tem of political tactics which it is 
difficult in appropriate terms to de- 
scribe. Hear Mr. Disraeli himself 
on the subject, and say whether 
his account of the matter be not 
both candid and just :— 


“Lord Derby acceded to office as 
Prime Minister for the first time in 
1852, Lord John Russell having then 
just failed on the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. It was not necessary 
for Lord Derby in 1852 to deal with the 
question ; and everybody felt that, how- 
ever wise it might be to consider it 
with regard to ultimate settlement, 
there was no pressure for immediate 
solution. The measure of Lord John 
Russell of 1852 was generally consider- 
ed, even by his friends—though I think 
there was much to vindicate his course— 
an immature movement. Well, when we 
came into office in 1852, though it was 
not necessary to deal with the question 
of Reform, it was necessary in 1852 to 
make up our minds as to the general 
policy we should adopt on that subject ; 
because, although we need not bring 
forward a measure, the Opposition, who 
then for three years had agitated upon 
the subject, were quite certain to = 
forward motions upon the matter, an 
upon these motions the Government 
must be prepared to express their gene- 
ral policy. And so it turned out. 
We had not been in office ten days be- 
fore notice of motions on Parliamentary 
Reform—some complete and compre- 
hensive schemes, some of an isolated 
character—were showered upon the 
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table like asnow-storm. Mr. Hume gave 
notice of a motion which he had annually 
made for three or four years, and the 
ressure of which measure had forced 
Lord Russell to introduce a Bill—of 
making the same motion about a month 
after we acceded to office. The Gov- 
ernment of Lord Derby had there- 
fore to consider the course they would 
take, and the general policy they would 
announce. It fell tomy lot—I hope, 
my lords and gentlemen, you will not 
think me egotistic if I speak, in these 
few remarks I shall make, a good deal 
ofmyself. It is convenient for narrative, 
put what I did I did not merely with the 
sanction of my colleagues, but ever with 
their counsel and advice. It fell to my 
lot, then, in the year 1852, as leader 
of the House of Commons, to express 
the policy of Lord Derby on the sub- 
ject. It is upon record. It is upon 
the authentic annals of what is done 
in the great assembly at Westminster. 
I had to express the policy of Lord 
Derby. We were not prepared, we told 
the House of Commons, in answer to 
the motion of Mr. Hume, and those 
made by Mr, Locke King and others— 
we said we were not prepared to deal 
with the question of Parliamentary 
Reform; but we claimed our right even 
then, if we thought necessary, to deal 
with it. But we said, if it be necessary 
on any future occasion to deal with the 
representation of the people, it is our 
opinion that a very great mistake was 
made on that subject in the year 1832. 
It was the manner in which Parliament 
abolished the relations between the 
labouring classes and the Constitution 
of this country; and I said then, on 
the part of Lord Derby, that if ever we 
felt it to be our duty to deal with the 
question,we should endeavour to remedy 
the great deficiency, as we believed it 
to be the real cause of the discontent 
which prevailed upon this subject, and 
which frequently expressed itself in a 
manner which no statesman would de- 
spise, and might, on further occasions, 
prove inconvenient and injurious.” 


These are facts about which 
there is no disputing. Let us fol- 
low the progress of events down 
the stream of time, and we shall 
find other facts not less demon- 
strative than these of the perfect 
honesty of purpose by which, in all 
their dealings with the question of 
Reform, the leaders of the Tory 
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party were guided. Between 1852 
and 1858 they were in opposition. 
Their duty as leaders of an Opposi- 
tion was simple enough. They had 
only to watch, to criticise, to do 
their best to render at least inno- 
cuous, whatever measures her Ma- 
jesty’s Government might propose; 
and they conscientiously discharged 
that duty. At last their turn 
came; and how it was used, and 
how put out of court, Mr. Disraeli 
shall say. He thus expresses him- 
self in his great speech at the 
Edinburgh dinner :— . 


“Lord Derby did make an effort in 
1859. This is the next connection of 
Lord Derby and his party with the 
question of Reform. He had to deal 
with that question. It was his opinion, 
after the most deliberate thought, and 
after the most painful investigation on 
the subject, that with regard to the 
borough franchise, any degradation of the 
borough franchise from £10 to £8, 
or £7, or £6, or so on, would be utterly 
unsatisfactory, that it would lead to no 
settlement, and that you could arrive at 
no settlement unless you came to some 
household suffrage without the condi- 
tion of rental value. He was not pre- 
pared to recommend that; he did not 
believe the country would have sup- 
ported him in such a course, and there- 
fore he endeavoured to carry out the 
policy which he recommended as to 
facilitating the admission of the work- 
ing-classes into the Constitution by a 
variety of franchises. I shall not go 
into them now. The Lodger franchise 
was one of them — then treated, of 
course, with contempt, but now, I 
understand, without doubt the palla- 
dium of our liberties. Well, now, these 
are the relations of Lord Derby to Re- 
form. He had from the beginning laid 
it down as his view of the case, that no 
Bill which did not revive the relation of 
the working-classes with"the Constitu- 
tion of the country, and at the same 
time did not do justice to the popu- 
lation in the counties that were so 
feebly represented, would be satisfac- 
tory. In 1859 you know what occurred. 
We were expelled from power by a 
resolution of Lord John Russell that no 
settlement of the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform would be satisfactory 
which did not involve the lowering of 
the borough franchise. We resisted 
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that. We believed that it was a policy 
which ought not to be sanctioned by 
the House of Commons unless it was 
definitely brought forward ; and feeling 
confident that there was no mere de- 
gradation of the borough franchise that 
could bring any satisfactory settlement, 
we recommended her Majesty to dis- 
solve Parliament upon that issue. The 
country did not give us a majority ; and 
therefore both Parliament and the coun- 
try were henceforth pledged to a lowering 
of the franchise in boroughs, Well, now, 
what happened in the memorable seven 
years which elapsed from 1859 to 1866, 
when Lord Derby was again called to 
power, and when he did me the honour 
again to ask me to attempt to lead the 
House of Commons? Now, observe, my 
lords and gentlemen, that from the year 
1860, when Lord Palmersion, in conse- 
quence of the pledge into which he had 
been entrapped by the conduct of Lord 
John Russell—because Lord Palmerston, 
in consequence of his engagement to 
Lord Derby, was entirely opposed to 
the motion of Lord John Russell, and it 
was with great difficulty that in 1859 
he agreed to support it—see, I say, what 
has occurred in Parliament on the sub- 
ject of Reform in these seven years. 
They commenced with the measure of 
Lord Palmerston in 1860: that failed. 
They concluded with the measure of 
Lord John Russell, in 1866, which also 
failed ; and in the interval there were 
all those separate motions of Mr. Locke 
King and of Mr. Baines of which we 
have heard. Therefore, during these 
years—from 1860 to 1866—the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform was con- 
stantly before the public mind and 
the examination of Parliament. Dur- 
ing that period of seven years, with 
the advice—I may say under the in- 
struction of my colleagues in public life, 
after constant communication with them 
during these seven years, I endeavoured 
continuously to lay down the principles 
upon which, in our opinion, a measure 
of Parliamentary Reform ought to be 
founded. /Now, mark this — because 
these are things which you may not 
have heard of in another speech which 
was made in this city of Edinburgh. 
We had to prepare the mind of the 
country—to educate, if it be not arro- 
gant to use such a phrase—to educate 
our party on this subject of Reform. It 
isalarge party, and its attention can 
only be obtained to the consideration of 
a great question by the pressure which 
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is secured by frequent discussion. Now 
what were the points which, not only 
with the concurrence of Lord Derby and 
my colleagues, some of whom are jn 
this room—what were the points that, 
during the course of these seven years, 
I tried to impress upon the conscieneg 
and conviction of the country? They 
were these: First of all, and by far the 
most important, that a measure of Par. 
liamentary Reform, whenever it wag 
adopted, should be a complete and com. 
prehensive one; that all the branches of 
the subject should be dealt with; that 
we would not be seduced, as was the 
habit of the Radical party after the fail. 
ure of Lord Palmerston’s comprehensive 
measure in 1860, into dealing with the 
question in detail. And for this simple 
reason, that if you deal with it in detail 
you may indeed establish a democratic 
constitution. Take Mr. Baines’s question 
of the reduction of the borough franchise, 
which we have been abused of incon- 
sistency in having opposed. Had Mr, 
Baines carried a very large reduction 
in the borough franchise without any 
reference to other portions of the subject, 
what would have happened ? You would 
have had the next week, without any 
effective opposition—for it was a part of 
the subject on which the opinion of the 
House of Commons was matured—a great 
reduction in the county franchise. Well, 
when you had got these two things they 
would have rested, and in due time there 
would have been a dissolution of Par- 
liament ; and the county members would 
have been returned by the borough popu- 
lation that dwelt without the Parlia- 
mentary boundaries of the Act of 1832. 
Well, that was the first great point 
which it was my duty always to impress 
upon Parliament, that we could listen to 
no measure that was not complete. We 
contended that all the portions of Parlia- 
mentary Reform should be treated to- 
gether, because we knew that on treating 
them all together, depended that politi- 
cal equilibrium which has hitherto pre- 
vailed in this country. That was the 
first condition, What was the second? 
During these seven years I had to vindi- 
cate the principles upon which disfran- 
chisement and enfranchisement should 
take place. I said for the party with 
which I acted, ‘We cannot sanction any 
proposal for grouping boroughs: we 
contend that the representation of no 
place shall be entirely abrogated, and 
that if you want to increase representa- 
tion, you must look to a certain class of 
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boroughs, and appeal to their patriotism 
—which appeal will no doubt be suc- 
cessful if recommended by a Minis- 
try—to spare you one of their mem- 
pers.” These were the principles upon 
which for seven years we insisted that 
disfranchisement and enfranchisement 
should take place. What was the 
third condition ? I said no settlement of 
this question of Parliamentary Reform 
ean be satisfactory unless you have a 
real and bona fide boundary commission 
—not a boundary commission that 
merely settles the boundaries of new 
boroughs, but that examines the bound- 
aries of all existing Parliamentary 
boroughs, and takes care that people 
who are bona fide borough occupiers shall 
not,under your sweeping measures of Re- 
form, become suddenly county electors, 
and so change the whole character of 
the constituencies. What was the fourth 

int during these seven weary, but not, 
Pisoni, unprofitable years, that we insist- 
ed on, on the part of our friends? The 
fourth point was this — that justice 
should at last be done to the majority 
of the English nation who live in coun- 
ties; and that was to be done, not 
merely by giving representation to the 
towns that had sprung into import- 
ance since Lord Grey’s Act in 1832—not 
merely by the issue of a boundary com- 
mission of the effective character I have 
sketched —but by adding a considerable 
number directly to their representatives. 
Now, what was the fifth point that we 
insisted upon, and which we supported 
by our vote; and through which vote, 
though at the time we had no anticipa- 
tion of it, we became the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown? We insisted 
that the borough franchise should be 
established upon the principle of rating. 
Now, these are the five points that 
during seven weary and toilsome years 
I have, with the entire concurrence of 
those who share your entire confidence, 
endeavoured in the House of Commons 
toimpress upon the conscience and the 
conviction of Parliament.” 


But, ‘according to the ‘Quarterly,’ 
all this line of action, it appears— 
this mancuvring, for such is the 
term—was an abuse of the confi- 
dence of the party which had raised 
Lord Derby to power. 


“The division which carried them to 
power was won by the votes of half-a- 
dozen men. Numbers of those who voted 
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with them on that occasion would have 
supported any leader,and accepted almost 
any Bill, rather than have promoted a 
measure of household suffrage. The 
Conservative leaders knew that perfectly 
well. They were not ignorant of the 
motives which inspired the enthusiasm 
with which the eloquence of Mr. Lowe 
was received, or of the sentiments which 
animated the majority of the speeches 
delivered from their own side of the 
House. Both in public and in private 
they were stimulating those feelings to 
the utmost of their power... They 
kept their secret, apparently, even from 
their colleagues in Opposition, or those 
colleagues would hardly have plunged 
so deeply into pledges which they have 
since been forced to shake off. They 
certainly kept it after the critical divi- 
sion from their colleagues in office, as 
we know from the disclosures of the three 
seceding Secretaries of State, not only 
during the remainder of the session of 
1866, but during the whole of the ensu- 
ing recess, and for many days after 
Parliament had met in the begin- 
ning of the present year. Indeed, it 
was not till the entire struggles of the 
session were over, and majorities had 
been obtained by apparent restrictions 
upon the compound householder, that 
the project of Tory democracy, which 
had been so long and so sedulously con- 
cealed, was at last given to the world.” 


Here, we suspect, lies the sting 
of the whole matter. In Lord 
Derby’s Administration there were 
three men, two of them absolutely 
new to office, whose capabilities of 
trying the question of Reform by 
the light of experience had not 
been proved. Towards them, it 
would appear, and possibly to 
others of their colleagues, the two 
leading spirits of the Cabinet main- 
tained, for a while, some reserve. 
Is it not so in all companies or 
bodies of men associated for pur- 
poses whether of war, commerce, or 
politics? Does it not devolve on one 
or two master-spirits to devise and 
prepare the way for accomplishing 
certain purposes, before these pur- 
poses are fully revealed to the 
whole governing body? Had Lord 
Derby and Mr. Disraeli, immedi- 
ately after acceding to office, an- 
nounced their intention of propos- 
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ing household suffrage, can it be 
doubted that a split in the Cabinet 
would have been the immediate 
consequence? What then? We 
should have probably had Lord 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone back 
in power, pledged to disfranchise 
entirely where they had previ- 
ously proposed to group, creating 
new constituencies in large towns, 
and swamping counties altogether, 
by letting loose upon them all 
the copyholders and leaseholders 
resident within boroughs. Besides, 
how long would the £7 or £6 or £5 
qualifications have been allowed to 
stand? The sole choice, therefore, 
submitted to Lord Derby was, whe- 
ther he would give such a Bill 
as we have actually got, or hand 
over the country to be Americanised 
by a party which has shown that 
anything was in their opinion to 
be preferred to the loss of office for 
themselves and their friends. 

Well, but can we excuse the 
shifts to which Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli had recourse ?—their at- 
tempt to bring on a Reform Bill 
by resolution of the House? their 
proposal to guard against the ex- 
tinction of the rights of property 
by giving to certain classes of voters 
dual votes? What can be said for 
these, and for the final abandon- 
ment of the clause which restricted 
cowpound householders from vot- 
ing at all? 

With respect to the last of these 
points it may suffice to observe, that 
the necessity for a qualification of 
the personal payment of rates is 
just as securely guarded by the law 
as it stands, as it would have been 
had the original proposal of the 
Minister been carried. The indivi- 
dual desirous to exercise the pri- 
vilege of the franchise must enter 
his name on the rate-book, and 
pay the rates direct, or through 
his landlord, as he may prefer. The 
question of dual voting Mr. Dis- 
raeli shall dispose of for himself :— 


“ Well, there is the principle of plural 
voting. The Tory party would never 
have permitted the introduction of your 
Bill if they had known you were going 


to give up the principle of plural vot; 
Well, the principle of shel voting wag 
introduced into the Resolutions; and if 
we had had a fair and good discussion 
on the principle of plural voting, which 
we had not, I think it might have been 
advantageous to the House of Commons 
and instructive to the country, 
gentlemen, the principle of plural voti 

is nota Tory principle. No tory eyer 
wrote in favour of plural voting, No 
Tory ever made a speech in favour of 
plural voting; but after Lord John 
Russell, by that fatal act of faction jn 
1859, pledged Parliament and the coun. 
try to a reduction of the franchise, there 
was an immense alarm in the Liberal 
party on the possible consequences of 
such a course, and all the philosophers 
who belonged to the Liberal party 
and I have reason to believe there 
are some in the city of Edinburgh, wrote 
books to show that they could only save 
the State by allowing men to have more 
votes than one. Well, there is no doubt 
the men who did this were philosophers 
—all very clever men—Mr. Mill and 
his disciples—men of great brain, of 
great intelligence, many of them, and, 
like him, masters of composition ; 
and no doubt they produced a certain 
effect on the public mind. Not that 
the great mass of the people had ever 
heard of such a thing, but these things 
affected the public mind among the more 
intelligent and influential classes, and 
therefore, in our Resolutions, knowing 
very well that if a Tory could have more 
than one vote he would have no objec- 
tion to it, although he never invented 
the system, we introduced the principle 
of plural voting in our Bill, and we are 
denounced by great authorities because 
we introduced our measure with the re- 
commendation of plural voting, and then 
gave up that great security in a moment. 
Now, what are the facts of the case? 
When I introduced the Bill, I referred 
to the circumstances I have just noticed, 
and said we had proposed there should 
be in certain circumstances a dual vote. 
I did not particularly insist on it, but 
wished to have the opinion of the 
House upon it. What happened next 
night? A county member—a highly 
Conservative member, I am sorry to say, 
although he is a very old friend of mine, 
not now present, for he was a Scotch 
member—the member for Inverness— 
gave notice of a motion denouncing plu- 
ral voting under any forms and circum- 
stances. That was the first welcome of 
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the principle of plural voting. Mr. 
Henley, a remarkable man, to whom 
the Chairman has referred — probably 
his like has not been seen in the House 
of Commons since the Parliaments of 
Walpole and the days of Mr. Shippen— 
wrote a letter to the Government, and 
made a speech in the House of Com- 
mons, in which he denounced plural 
voting; and all, and they are many, 
who are influenced by Mr. Henley, 
would have acted with him. All that I 
know is, that I fixed one fortnight before 
the second reading of the Bill; and be- 
fore a week had elapsed, those who had 
the best knowledge of our party—the 
gentlemen who assist me by their acute- 
ness and universal acquaintance with the 
members—informed me they did not 
believe there were ten men in the Tory 
party who would vote in favour of 
plural voting. Mr. Gladstone one week 
after announcing his implacable hostility 
to plural voting—of course, it was uni- 
versally said that I immediately truckled 
to Mr. Gladstone. The fact is, the party 
would not stand plural voting. They 
did not sympathise with the Liberal 
philosophers, and I was obliged to give 
itup. Would you not have done so in 
the same circumstances?” 


It appears then, to us, that in 
libelling the public and private 
character of the two great leaders 
of the Tory party, the writer in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ convicts him- 
self not of gross ignorance only, 
but of something more to be 
lamented than ignorance. There 
is a bitterness in his style for which 
we can find no excuse, unless it be 
such as angry men usually offer 
when “temper has run away with 
them.” Mr. Disraeli, we perceive, 
accepts this excuse. ‘I would say 
that article was written by a very 
clever man who has made a great 
mistake. It is a combination which, 
it is said, produces strange effects 
on the temper and sometimes 
on the intellect.” This is well 
put, but we doubt whether the 
Conservative party will so lightly 
pass by a piece of ratiocination, 
which, if it prove anything, proves 
them to be blockheads of the first 
water. Notonly have they allowed 
themselves to be duped into ruining 
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their own cause and blasting their 
own reputation, but so blind are 
they, and so besotted, that they 
cannot even now discover how 
entirely they are befooled. They 
meet by thousands in all parts of 
the country to profess their un- 
diminished confidence in the men 
who have betrayed them, and re- 
joice as people are supposed to do 
only when things go well with 
them. All this may be a delusion, 
but it is a delusion the like of 
which was never before heard of; 
for it throws its glamour over others 
than the avowed professors of Con- 
servative opinions, There was a 
time, and that not very long ago, 
when the proposal to feast Lord 
Derby in Manchester and Mr. 
Disraeli in Edinburgh would have 
thrown both cities into a ferment. 
Conceive such an idea entertained 
in Manchester during the dominance 
of the Anti-Corn-Law. League, or 
just after Mr. Gladstone had, in 
the spring of 1866, been venting 
his spleen in Lancashire at the 
treatment which the Whig Reform 
Bill had met with. Conceive such 
an idea entertained in Edinburgh 
any time between Lord Chancellor 
Brougham’s reception there and 
the general election which sent 
Mr. Black into private life, and 
delegated Mr. M‘Laren to represent 
the capital of Scotland in the 
House of Commons. Now Man- 
chester and Edinburgh have given 
—the one to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, the other to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer—such a greet- 
ing as in the memory of the present 
generation no public man ever be- 
fore received in either city. Nor is 
it exclusively among the upper and 
middle classes of society that these 
gentlemen find their admirers. The 
dinners in the Free Trade Hall at 
Manchester, and in the Oorn Ex- 
change at Edinburgh, were both 
brilliant in the extreme. Men of 
every rank and station, from the 
duke to the private gentleman, 
gathered by hundreds round the 
well-spread boards, and the re- 
ception awarded to the guest on 
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either occasion was all that the 
heart of man could desire. But 
even more significative of the sense 
of the nation was the anxiety dis- 
played by the working men of 
Lancashire and Scotland to meet the 
chiefs of the Tory party, and to 
thank them for the good work which 
they had achieved. Unfortunately 
for himself, and much to the regret 
of the men of Manchester, the 
state of Lord Derby’s health would 
not allow him to gratify his admir- 
ers in this respect. It was different 
with Mr. Disraeli; and this we will 
take it upon us to assert, that by 
none who listened to it when 
spoken, nor by many who read the 
substance of it in the newspapers 
next day, will his address delivered 
in the Music Hall on the evening of 
the 80th of October 1867 be speed- 
ily forgotten. Upwards of two 
thousand persons, almost all of them 
working men, put into his hands 
an address as manly as it is elo- 
quent, and were replied to in a tone 
which at once won their hearts and 
satisfied their sober judgment. Nor 
did the demonstration end where it 
began. The workingmen of London 
have since met at the Crystal 
Palace to express their satisfaction 
at the passing of the Tory Reform 
Bill, and their confidence in the 
authors of that measure. They 
were well addressed by Lord John 
Manners, and well understood and 
appreciated his speech. We shall 
probably, after all this, hear less 
than we used to do of the natural 
antagonism of the Tory party to 
the working-classes. The ‘ Quarter- 
ly Review’ itself will scarcely, we 
should think, take courage to write 
again about sudden conversions and 
a lifelong policy reversed. In like 
manner, insinuations about subtlety 
and craft, which it is so easy to 
throw out and so hard to verify, find 
their own level when tried by the 
touchstone of fact. 


“Believe me,” said Mr. Disraeli, 
speaking to the working-men of Edin- 
burgh, “ that I am not entitled to those 
compliments which I sometimes receive 


upon my marvellous dexterity, I wil] 
explain to you to-night all the arts by 
which I contrived to achieve this great 
success. All the black arts imputed to 
me are simply these—that on all impor- 
tant questions I took my own party into 
confidence, and that when I had to ap- 
peal to an independent Opposition, I re. 
membered at all times that they were 
men of sense and gentlemen. And it 
was by these two means, and these only 
that I succeeded at last, as the organ of 
a unanimous Government, in carrying a 
measure which I believe will add stabil- 
ity to the State, and spirit to the com. 
munity,” 


So also, at the Crystal Palace, Lord 
John Manners explained clearly 
and at length what the links are 
which connect the Tory party with 
the working-men, and how steadily 
and consistently the former have, by 
their votes in Parliament, laboured, 
through ‘good report and through 
evil, to get justice done to the lat- 
ter. Is it becoming, is it commonly 
decent, for a writer, calling himself 
a Tory, in the face of all this, to 
sound an alarm of which the sole 
effect can be—if it have any effect 
—to intimidate the friends of order 
as much as it encourages revolu- 
tionists? What right has the essay- 
ist whose article we are now criticis- 
ing, to assert that ‘Lord Derby 
does not pay the homage of 
hypocrisy to the virtues he, is re- 
nouncing ”? What justification can 
he offer for affirming that, “ when 
summoned to power, his (Lord Der- 
by’s) ambition was not to struggle 
for the Conservative principles 
which he had, up to that moment, 
advocated, or to fall in the attempt. 
He did not welcome the opportunity 
of showing the sincerity of his Op- 
position professions by his practice 
when in office. The simple stan- 
dard which he proposed to himself 
to reach was to bring forward 
such a measure as would save him- 
self from being ousted from office, 
and would convert the majority 
of his opponents into a minority”? 
Is it virtue in a public man 
called to the guidance of public 
affairs to take up in times like 
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these a position which he knows 
to be untenable, to advocate a 
policy which the country and the 
Parliament had _ alike rejected, 
instead of striking out some new 
device, which might afford at least 
achance of saving the Constitution 
from shipwreck? Are Conserva- 
tive principles synonymous with 
sheer obstinacy—the determina- 
tion not to move ahair’s breadth 
from a constitutional settlement 
which has been thrown over 
by the authors of it? Or would 
the Quarterly Reviewer be con- 
tent had Lord Derby put him- 
self at the head of those bit-by-bit 
Reformers, the necessary conse- 
quence of whose legislation, if not 
its avowed object, is to keep the 
public mind in a state of chronic 
agitation? A leap in the dark! 
Well, be itso. Surely itis better 
to take a leap in the dark, know- 
ing, at all events, beforehand 
where we expect to land, than to 
find ourselves pushed down from 
one slippery crag to another, till 
our very brain becomes confused, 
and courage and strength to hold 
on anywhere alike forsake us. But 
this isidle verbiage. The business 
of all lovers of their country now 


is not with the past, but with the 
future. What is done cannot be 
undone; and this much at least 
her Majesty’s Ministers are justi- 
fied in saying for themselves, that, 
whether right or wrong in the 
course which they believed them- 
selves constrained to take, they 
have carried the great bulk of the 
party with them. It may be that 
in the throng of their followers 
some may be found who would 
rather that events had turned out 
differently. This is quite possible: 
and so long as the sense of regret 
operates only like any other private 
sorrow, making them graver and 
more anxious than they would 
have otherwise been, the most. rigid 
of partisans can have no right to 
find fault. But he who, swayed by 
private pique, does his best to render 
good government under any set of 
Ministers impossible, deserves no 
pity. Now, with this grave crime 
against his country — rather than 
against his fparty—we charge the 
writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review ;’ 
and our worst wish concerning 
him is that he may sooner or later 
discover where his great mistake 
lies, and yet do his best to atone 
for it. 
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